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SOLD FROM MINIATURE MODELS: ? 


[Please Turn to Page 26] 
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GOOD LUMBER FOR OVER 50 YEARS 


Waar better business assurance could there be than the 
50-year record of the Winton Lumber Sales Company? 
Through all these years Winton has been producing the best in 
softwood lumber and providing prompt and efficient service to 
retail dealers. This policy will always be maintained. When 
you order from Winton you can be absolutely certain of receiv- 
ing top-quality, well-manufactured products in Idaho White 
Pine, Ponderosa, Sugar Pine, White Spruce, Douglas Fir, West- 
ern Hemlock, Red Cedar Siding and Shingles. Write us today. 
Let us prove to you that you can Win with Winton. 
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WHITE PINE MILLS: Winton Lumber Co., Gibbs. Idaho. 
SPRUCE MILLS: The Pas Lumber Co., Ltd., The Pas. 
Manitoba. 

PONDEROSA PINE MILLS: Somers L ber Co., S s. 
Montana.—Crater Lake Box & Lumber Co., Klamath 
District, Oreqon.—Craig Mountain Lumber Co., Win- 
chester, Idaho. 































GO 


Go to it, Mr. Lumber Dealer. Start 
now. Sell PAR-TOX. Display it 


DECAY 
and talk it. You'll be more than 






















TE R M iT E $ pleased at the way it will respond 

to a little extra pushing. Easy to 
$ A P STAI N profits on PAR-TOX. NOW is the 
time to start. TODAY, send for 


build good trade and win good 
WITH particulars and FREE SAMPLE. 





Another Parker Profit-Payer for Give your capital 
Dealers: 
PARKER'S PRIMERLESS PUTTY a chance to do more work 


Your business, like hundreds of others, may 
profitably increase capital turnover by means of 
Lawrence System. Through this method, almost 
all investment in raw or finished goods may be 
released for active use. 














This wonderful wood-pre- 
servative gives LASTING 
protection. Used by manu- 
facturers to protect the dur- 
ability of their products— 
sash, frames, porch work. 
etc. Used by painters to 
safeguard the durability of 
their work. Easily applied 
by brushing or dipping. it 
penetrates the wood. Color- 
less. odorless. it dries at 
once. Can be painted or 
varnished over without time- 
loss. FREE SAMPLE. with : 
full information, gladly sent. we. - \ 


Consider the benefits of such financing. It 
can be used to maintain capital reserves where 
required for efficient year-round operation. 
Also, it provides a means of obtaining quick 
funds for seasonal needs. 


For information, consult Dept. G-7 of the 
nearest Lawrence System office. 
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How May Highway Speed 
and Safety Be 


Reconciled ? 
O* THIS PAGE of the Sept. 23 


issue we referred to the necessity 

for reducing the hazards of auto- 
mobile travel, and invited suggestions to 
that end. A number of interesting letters 
have been received, among them one from 
a Pacific Coast lumber manufacturer, who 
says: 

“We Americans are the most in- 
consistent people in the world. We 
have maximum speed limits, and yet 
continue to manufacture and sell 
cars that will run at speeds at least 
twice in excess of the maximum limit. 

If we really wanted to limit the 
speed of an automobile to, say a 
maximum of 50 miles an hour, noth- 
in the world would be more simple. 
It would be an easy matter to place 
on every car a governor which would 
prevent it exceeding that limit. Also, 
it would be a comparatively simple 
matter to equip every automobile 
with a recording device synchronized 
with an electric clock which would 
record the speed of the car at every 
minute while it was in operation, and | 
thus eliminate all arguments and con- 
flicting testimony as to the rate at 
which a car was traveling at the time 
of an accident ; also preclude any ne- 
cessity for arguments as to the speed 
at which a car is traveling at any 
time. 

“Another very simple suggestion, 
which I am sure the American peo- 
ple not only would stand for but wel- 
come, would be uniform traffic rules 
throughout the country — uniform 
signs, lights etc. The way the situa- 
tion is now, what is required at one 
point is a violation of law at another, 
so that it is a practical impossibility 
for a tourist to comply with the law.” 


This editorial was supposed to end with 
the above paragraph, but before it could 
even be put in type, along come predic- 
tions by automobile and traffic engineers 
that much higher speed, vast increase in 
road traffic, and consequently higher toll 
of deaths and injuries, are certain. Speak- 
ing before the annual conference of the 
Institute of Traffic Engineers held in Kan- 
sas City last week, Burton W. Marsh, en- 
gineer of the American Automobile As- 
sociation, predicted 125 percent increase 
in motor car travel by 1960. If he is right 
in his conclusion—and other authorities 
seem to hold the same opinion—that the 
only hope for safety lies in elevated high- 
ways built especially for automobile traf- 
fic, it is high time that we were planning 
and building them. Cross traffic, parking 
on highways, jay-walking pedestrians on 
country roads etc., are some of the haz- 
ards that would be done away with, or 
reduced, by high speed elevated high- 
ways. 
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Other engineers at the above meeting 
urged the need for matching the trend to 
increase speed with more efficient safety 
measures, of which elevated highways in 
urban areas were most strongly stressed. 
Incidentally, one speaker who addressed 
the conference on the hazards of the 
pedestrian, pointed out that that unfortu- 
nate class furnishes 75.2 percent of the 
fatalities in the larger cities of the country. 

Without attempting to reconcile the 
proposition that speed be mechanically 
limited with the forecast that still higher 
speeds are certain in the near future, we 
present both ideas as furnishing food for 
thought. 


Officials of This Associa- 
tion Seem to Be 


“Asking For It” 


N ASSOCIATION, not connected 
with lumber or building, but in 
which the editorial director of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN happens to hold 
membership, announces its next meeting 
and luncheon in a letter which starts out: 


“We have had many complaints 
that the old spirit of comradeship and 
sociability which was present among 
the small band of founder members, 
and which influenced them in form- 
ing this association, is being anni- 
hilated by the weight of our ever 
increasing numbers, and is being 
stifled by the frequency and techni- 
cality of our set programs. 

“We therefore take pleasure in 
announcing a noon luncheon meeting, 
at which no business will be brought 
up and at which there will be no out- 
side speaker. Very likely there will 
not even be an inside speaker, for 
Mr. . . . has undertaken to say 
nothing unless spoken to, and your 
secretary has undertaken not to say 
anything even if spoken to.” 

Now comes the gist of the notice, an- 
nouncing an entirely new and rather star- 
tling feature in associational meetings: 


“Anyone not an officer, director or 
committee member is invited to ex- 
press himself fully and freely on any 
subject at any time during the lunch- 
eon. In order to allow an oppor- 
tunity for everyone to be heard, re- 
marks in criticism of the association 
management or policies, and in de- 
rogation and/or defamation of the 
characters of the officers, directors 
and committeemen, will be limited to 
ten minutes each. Following the 
commendable practice of the govern- 
ment, your officers will be given no 
opportunity to explain or to cross- 
examine complaining members or 
their witnesses.” 

If the invitation is taken literally, such 
an informal forum should put Don Mont- 
gomery’s famous Dumb Bell Session in 
the shade. What lumber association will 
be the first to issue a similar invitation? 
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Don’t all speak at once! The question, 
of course, is asked in facetious vein, and 
no answer really is expected. Anyway, 
the idea is a novel one. Perhaps some 
ingenious secretary could work up a ten- 
minute stunt for his program—based on 
this suggestion—just to afford a little re- 
laxation, in one of the regular sessions. 
By prearrangement, a few members could 
be coached to offer apparently spontane- 
ous criticism, of a humorous character, 
make some patently absurd suggestions 
as to what might be done to expand the 
scope and influence of the association; 
present a flamboyant resolution, or intro- 
duce any other innovations of a harmless 
and good-natured character, that might 
suggest themselves; in short, to afford a 
little merriment, without hurting any- 
body’s feelings. A number of secretaries 
have written us asking for suggestions for 
program features. This one was dropped 
into our lap, so we are passing it along. 





For Timber Growing the 
Department of Agricul- 
ture Is Best Equipped 


RANSFER OF THE Forest Serv- 
ice from the Department of Agri- 
culture to the Department of the In- 

terior, as proposed before a congressional 
committee on Government reorganization, 
has aroused much opposition in the lum- 
ber industry, among professional forest- 
ers, and among agencies devoted to the 
conservation of natural resources. One 
criticism is that the past record of the 
Department of the Interior in regard to 
disposal of public lands does not justify 
confidence ; but it must be admitted that 
the faults of previous administrations can 
not justly be laid at the door of the pres- 
ent one; and that the present Secretary 
of the Interior, Hon. Harold L. Ickes, is 
an unselfish and devoted public servant, 
who has a fine record for achievement in 
improving the national parks as recrea- 
tional areas, through forest planting and 
road building. And that is all aside from 
the main question. 


Timber is a crop, a fact that the lum- 
ber industry emphasized in its slogan, 
“Use It—Nature Renews It.” Provided 
the lumber producer has access to his nat- 
ural markets, domestic and foreign, he 
will need to depend more and more upon 
reforestation, or growing his raw mate- 
rial. Since the old days of seemingly un- 
limited virgin forests, lumbermen have 
made painful but recently accelerated 
progress toward realization of that fact. 
Every day adds to the number of lumber 
manufacturers who are ‘convinced of the 
value of planning for perpetual operation 
on the basis of sustained forest yield. 
Many in the industry have been strug- 
gling with the numerous difficulties en- 
countered in changing from the old basis 
to the new—the greatest of them, per- 
haps, the annual taxation by counties and 
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States, while protection from fire and 
from the depredations of insects and tree 
diseases have offered serious obstacles. 
In all their efforts, they have had the 
co-operation of the Forest Service, whose 
tested methods have been extended to 
private holdings; and in recent years 
there has developed among officials of the 
Service, and professional foresters, a bet- 
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coming together of minds that promises 
much for the putting into effect of a 
program of reforestation that will ensure 
a supply of lumber for the generations to 
come. 

The Forest Service, as it of course 
should, has put the public interest in first 
place in its planning. Besides tree pro- 
duction, which involves a wide range of 











ter understanding of the practical prob- 
lems of the lumberman—there has been a 








What Do You Think About It? 














activities, it has had other beneficent 
aims, such as control of floods, preven- 








ln THIS COLUMN of the preceding issue we commented briefly upon the adop- 
tion, in the public schools of Elgin, Ill., of white blackboards,-on which black chalk 
is used, as being more cheerful and easier on the eyes than the old blackboard. 
We suggested that if this idea is going to spread it might be well for the lumber 
industry to get in on the ground floor, by developing some method whereby wood 
might be used in making such boards—perhaps with a coating of slate composition, 
or some other suitable surfacing. That is something for the experts to work out. 
Our comment has brought an interesting letter from W. E. White, associate pro- 
fessor of wood utilization, of the Pennsylvania State College, who says: 


“In AMERICAN LuMBERMAN for Oct. 9 (page 31), I read an item concerning 
white blackboards and black chalk. In Science News Letter for Oct. 9 (page 226), 
I read another item concerning the value of black type on white paper, as contrasted 
with white type on a dark gray background, for advertising purposes. The latter 
item stated that the black type on the white background can be read 42 percent 
faster than the other. Can you give me any further information on white black- 
boards, specifications for constructing one, and also where I can obtain black chalk? 
This interests me very much at the present time.” 

We are sorry we can not give Professor White, off-hand, the information he de- 
sires, but we are writing Paul F. Born, chairman of the Elgin Board of Education, 
who is credited with introducing this innovation in the schools of that city, asking 
for such details as he can furnish. If our inquiry elicits information of interest to 
the trade, it will be presented through the columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

*x* * * x 
A.trHoucH THE stock market break is having its effect on business conditions, 


business generally will hardly parallel the “blues” of the market, Henry H. Hei- 
mann, executive manager of the National Association of Credit Men, declares in 


his monthly review of business sent out this week to the Association’s 20,000 © 


members in the banking, manufacturing and wholesaling fields. He says that: 
“With a splendid farm income, vast unfilled needs in durable goods lines, improved 
private debt situation, larger wage envelope for the average worker, plentiful 
supply of credit to the worthy at attractive rates, business should give a satisfactory 
performance even though it must and probably will have to lower its sights some- 
what.” 
x * x 

Goop WOOD BOXES help sell goods in China—and elsewhere. That is 
brought out in one of the most diverting, as well as most instructive and timely, 
books recently published; entitled “Four Hundred Million Customers,” by Carl 
Crow, an American who has conducted an advertising agency in Shanghai for 
many years. In telling of some of the odd business customs that prevail in China, 
Mr. Crow says: 


“In regular shops lads who work as assistants seldom receive any fixed wages, 
but that does not mean that they work for nothing. By inalienable custom every- 
thing which comes into the shop except the stock itself constitutes salvage belong- 
ing to the assistants. This includes all cases, barrels, crates, and other packing 
materials, samples of merchandise, and all advertising matter. Packing cases 
provide the richest prizes. The nails are carefully removed, the lumber sorted 
and sold. Since all lumber in China has to be imported, it fetches a good price. 
For a Chinese living in the interior to chop up a packing case for kindling would 
be as absurd as for people living in countries where wood is more plentiful to 
chop up pieces of furniture. Many manufacturers who have attempted to econo- 
mize on packing cases in China have found the experiment costly. If a shop stocks 
two competing brands of sardines, one packed in a case worth 30 cents and the 
other in one worth 15, there is no question about which brand will receive the 
concerted selling efforts of the shop staff.” 
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tion of erosion and fighting of drouths. 
The point to note is that they are all 
essentially agricultural activities, con- 
cerned with the preservation and renewal 
of the soil and its products. That they 
are so is supported by the attention given 
by the Service to farm woodlots, which 
comprise more than one-third of the total 
forest land, and its technical assistance to 
the numerous small sawmill operators 
who are also farmers. In activities such 
as these, dependent for their success on 
a scientific knowledge of means for main- 
taining the balance of natural forces in 
the forest, the Department of the Interior 
has little or no experience. 

If Government reorganization requires, 
for the sake of efficiency and economy, a 
consolidation of agencies dealing with the 
forests, another proposal, made by Sena- 
tor McKellar of Tennessee, should be 
considered on its merits. He proposed 
the formation, within the Department of 
Agriculture, of a forestry bureau that 
would take over the activities of the For- 
est Service; Bureau of Agricultural En- 
gineering of the Department of Agricul- 
ture; National Park Service and Soil 
Erosion Service of the Department of 
the Interior; Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity’s conservation activities; all Civilian 
Conservation camps, and soil erosion 
work of all independent Government 
agencies. To follow this suggestion would 
be to put them in a grouping, and within 
a Department, that would be relied on to 
most effectively serve the public welfare. 
In the Department of Agriculture, those 
engaged in forestry have as vital allies, 
staffs of trained engineers, geologists, 
economists, crop specialists, chemists and 
other professional men associated with the 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, the Soil 
Conservation Service, the Bureau of En- 
tomology and Plant Quarantine, the Di- 
vision of Pathology, the Biological Serv- 
ice, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Bureau of Plant and Animal Industry, 
and Agricultural Extension Service—all 
with specialized knowledge and_ skills 
helpful to the Forest Service in attaining 
its long-term objectives, which it ade-- 
quately sums up as “The Greatest Good 
to the Greatest Number.” 


Whisper, "Timber Is a Crop" 


Tacoma, Wasu., Oct. 16.— Belief that the 
future holds much for the Pacific Northwest 
was expressed in a talk before the Tacoma 
Chamber of Commerce Forum by Roderic 
Olzendam, newly appointed public relations 
counsel for the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. It 
was his first public speech in Tacoma since he 
assumed his duties here, and he advised that a 
whispering campaign, which, he said, always 
gets results over any other kind, be started with 
the words, “Timber is a Crop.” 

Speaking on the subject, “Timber Is a Crop,” 
he said there is need to bring together the rival 
groups, one of which sees only the devastation 
left in the wake of the nation’s logging opera- 
tions; and the other the business end of log- 
ging. Both the conservation of timber and 
the conservation of men are questions which 
serious-thinking timbermen are deeply con- 
cerned with, he said. 
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Homes of Future 
Be Sold From 


Interchangeable 
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Miniature Models? 


Read How This Lumber Dealer Is Doing It 


Selling small homes with the aid of small-scale model 
houses set up complete before the prospect’s eyes in three 
minutes, and including structural framing, roof, walls, in- 
terior partitions, furnishings and shrubbery, is routine sales 
procedure with F. J. Bolhuis, of the Bolhuis Lumber & 
The small houses are 
set up on a table in the sales room in accordance with the 


Manufacturing Co., Holland, Mich. 


This system of constructing small models as 
an effective aid in selling was conceived and 
developed by Mr. Bolhuis for the particular 
benefit of prospects who can not understand 
blueprints, or who are unable to visualize what 
the blueprint represents. Knowing approximate 
unit costs in advance, as well as costs of addi- 
tions to the basic structure, enables Mr. Bolhuis 
to fit the model which represents the finished 
house to the prospect’s pocketbook without de- 
lay, and without leaving him in doubt as to 
what he will get. 

The equipment consists of a steel base equip- 
ped with slots in which are inserted wall sec- 
tions. All items used in the construction are 
made to a scale of one inch to the foot. Slots 
in the base are arranged so that frames with 
overall dimensions of 24 in. by 24 in., 24 in. by 
28 in., and 26 in. by 30 in., can be laid out. 
Thus, the dimensions of the model which can 
be constructed are limited to a few variations, 
and for facility in figuring and for economy in 
construction, basic standardization is achieved, 
while leaving plenty of leeway for individual 
architectural development of the houses. First, 
a blueprint of the proposed floor plan is laid on 
the steel base. Then, the wall, floor and roof 
framing are set up if the client is interested in 
these details. Usually, he is not, so the first 
move generally is to set up the interior parti- 
tions, doors and arches. Houses of one, one and 
a half, and two stories can be made, and if the 
house is more than one story, stairways and 
platforms are placed. All stairways are made 
for either right or left turns. Partitions are 
made of ™% inch fir panel. Outside walls of 
Presdwood are then placed. 

Doorways in the walls are cut ™% inch from 
the floor to make them reversible. Roof eaves, 
gable moldings and edges are all part of the 
wall sections. With the walls in place, the 
roof is set over the wall sections. The wal] 
section design is for the purpose of permitting 
removal of the roof without disturbing the ver- 
tical faces. Flower boxes made of small blocks 
of wood are available for attachment to the win- 
dow sills, and shrubbery made of Presdwood is 
on hand for landscaping the finished model. 
Roof sections are made of plywood, and all of 
them are standard pitch. Different types of 
roof can therefore be used to change the ap- 
pearance of the house if the customer desires 
it. Gable ends are five-ply 34-inch plywood. In 
the finished model, windows are left open to 
permit the prospect to see the inside. If he 
wants to study the floor plan the roof is re- 
moved, or if the house is more than one-story, 
and a view of the first floor plan is desired, 
wall sections can be removed, leaving only the 
corner posts, and permitting an unobstructed 
view of the interior. Window blinds of orange, 
green or blue are easily hung, and the small 
blueprint specifies the color of the blinds. 

If the customer wishes to see the disposition 
of furnishings, miniature cabinets, stoves, re- 
irigerators, sinks and various items of furniture 


assembly required. 


WE are using this in our busi- 
ness and find that it works 
out very well. You can find out 
more of the customer's ideas in 
ten minutes than you otherwise 


could in hours.-- F. J. BOLHUIS. 





are set in place. Very often, a prospect un- 
familiar with room dimensions questions the 
adequacy of a room size. With equipment and 
furniture to scale placed on the floors of the 
rooms, he can see how it fits the space. Any 
number of sections of roof, gable or sidewall 
can be removed without disturbing the struc- 
ture, so that regardless of the turn a discussion 
may take, it is easy to answer the client’s 
question with a physical demonstration. One 








NUMBERS AND DESCRIPTIONS 
REFER TO FRONT PAGE 
Series A 
A-1—Small model showing | structural 

framing for walls and roof. 
A-2—Showing interior partitions in place 
on first floor. Partitions are laid 
over blueprint, and rooms are 
standard size. 
A-3—Simple, basic one-story structure. 
A-4—Basic structure with addition of 
dormer and small front wing. 


A-5—Basic structure with side and front 
wing, and direction of roof slope 
changed. 

A-6—Basic one-story structure with front 
wing and fireplace chimney. 
Series B 
B-1—Basic one and one-half story strue- 
ture with dormers on slope. 
B-2—Same structure with dormers at 

eaves and different type entrance. 

Similar to second type, but with 

bay added at side. 

Series C 

C-1—Two-story structure with sidewalls 
removed for inspection’ of interior. 

C-2—-Two story with gable roof and side 
wing. 

C-3—Two-story English dormer type. 

C-4—Two-story basic structure with dif- 
ferent type roof. 

C-5—Basie two-story with side porch. 

C-6—Gable roof, different entrance and 
bay window. 


B-3 























‘ideas expressed by the prospect. Ifthe prospect finds, when 
the model is assembled, that he would like certain changes 
or that he would like to see suggested changes demon- 
strated, making rapid-fire alterations of all kinds is a simple 
matter. Windows, doors, entrances, wings, dormers and 
chimneys can be changed in less time than the original 
[See illustrations on front page.| 


house can be set up in three minutes, and 25 
different houses can be assembled in two hours. 

It is when the house is set up that one of the 
principal features of the system demonstrates 
itself. That is in the matter of changes. Wings, 
fireplaces and chimneys can be_ subtracted; 
styles of entrance can be changed; directions of 
roof slopes can be changed; locations of win- 
dows and doors can be varied; dormers can be 
added and subtracted. Mr. Bolhuis has a con- 
tractor’s price for every unit used in the as- 
sembly, and as changes are made, correspond- 
ing changes in the price of the house are quoted 
to the prospect. A big advantage in being able 
to show additions that can be made at any time 
is in the case of customers whose desires exceed 
the capacities of their pocketbooks. 

“T had a case like that just recently,” said 
Mr. Bolhuis to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN rep- 
resentative. “A woman came in, and when I 
had set up for her what she wanted the price 
was quite a bit more than she could afford to 
pay. She was disappointed, and that was to be 
expected. When people have fairly modest 
ideas, and find that they can not afford even 
those, they are apt to be disappointed and dis- 
couraged. I took off dormers, and certain other 
features, simplified the entrance, and as I took 
the items off I subtracted their cost from the 
first total I had quoted, and got the house 
down to what she could pay. I then explained 
to her that adding these items at any time that 
she and her husband happened to have a little 
extra cash would be a very simple matter, and 
that perhaps in two or three years they could 
build the house to suit their tastes. I never saw 
anyone so tickled as she was. 

“There have been many similar examples of 
the advantage of this model house equipment in 
arriving, without waste of time, at a design 
that a prospect can afford. It is the quickest 
way of reaching an understanding with a pros- 
pect that I have ever seen, and it leaves nothing 
to the imagination. The prospect is never in 
the dark through inability to visualize a house 
from a set of blueprints. I am convinced that 
we have arrived at the time when we are going 
to have to sell small homes from small-scale 
models like these. The numbers of different 
designs you can get from the three standard 
size bases I use and the variety of additions that 
comprise the stock is almost unlimited.” 

After Mr. Bolhuis has established a model 
satisfactory to the customer, and within his 
reach, he calls in an architect to draw finished 
and detailed plans from the model. Sometimes, 
if the architect selected is familiar with the sys- 
tem, all that is necessary is to send him a floor 
plan drawn from the model together with in- 
formation regarding the types of walls and roof, 
interior finish, etc. The architect is never com- 
missioned until Mr. Bolhuis has closed the deal 
with the customer. Figures quoted from the 
model are accurate, and are always final unless, 
in the course of drafting plans, the customer or- 
ders major changes. This is because contractors 
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have already furnished approximate prices of 
all sizes and units. 

“When the plans are complete,” continued 
Mr. Bolhuis, “the contract is awarded to a gen- 
eral contractor. What this part of the idea 
really amounts to is that we are acting as sales 
agent for the contractor. We are certainly bet- 
ter equipped to sell than the contractor is. In 
addition to the models, we have the great ad- 
vantage of being able to demonstrate materials 
in our own display rooms which contain build- 
ing materials of all kinds. The system is work- 
ing out very satisfactorily for everyone con- 
cerned. 

“Tt must be understood that we use the sys- 
tem for and advocate its use for houses costing 
up to five thousand dollars. We believe that 
homes costing more than that maximum figure 
should not be set up in accordance with stand- 
ards, but should be created entirely by an ar- 
chitect. This is for small, inexpensive homes 
where we can and should standardize on a few 
overall dimensions and window and door sizes 
to get the cost down and still construct a good, 
serviceable and attractive house. The houses 
that we first create in small model form and 
then sell in full size are in no sense pre-fabri- 
cated. They are carpenter-built on a lot from 
raw materials. 

“Another excellent use for the equipment we 
have for making small models is in window dis- 
plays. In a window or on the display floor a 
year-round home show can be operated. A dif- 
ferent house can be placed on display as often 
as change is deemed advisable.” 

Mr. Bolhuis has set aside a room to which he 
takes customers to witness the development of 
the home they want in model form. In it are a 
table higher than standard, and a series of 
shelves containing the sections and units used 
in making the models. Models used up to date, 
some of which are shown on front page, are all 
Colonial or Cape Cod houses. Interior arrange- 
ments have been planned and standardized to fit 
certain architectural treatments. The owner 
chooses all the materials of construction, and 
the mechanical equipment, from displays and 
literature on hand when the model is con- 
structed. 





Georaia Teaches Forestry to 
8,000 High School Students 


ATLANTA, GA., Oct. 18—More than 8 thou- 
sand students in 275 rural high schools will 
this year participate in forestry projects super- 
vised by the State forestry department, it was 
announced Friday by C. A. Whittle, educational 
director for the department. Georgia was the 
first State to inaugurate forestry projects in 
rural high schools, and the ‘enrollments have 
grown steadily since started in 1929, Mr. Whit- 
tle said. The projects call for a 10-acre timber 
tract at each school, where practical demon- 
stration will be carried out for students, land- 
owners and farmers in each community. In- 
struction under the guidance of vocational agri- 
cultural teachers already had begun in many of 
the schools, Mr. Whittle said. Technical as- 
sistance is provided by the State forestry divi- 
sion, 
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Firm Is Fifty-five Years Old and 


“Going 


With much pride and enthusiasm the 
people of Oakland, Neb., and surrounding 
territory, acclaimed the Holmquist Grain 
& Lumber Co., on Saturday, Oct. 9; on 
every hand congratulations being ex- 
tended because of the company’s 55 years 
of business in Oakland, and the comple- 
tion of its splendid new lumber shed, one 
of the largest and best designed structures 
of its kind in the State. 

About 1,500 registered visitors in- 


Strong’ 


of attraction. The company compiled from 
the visitors quite a list of prospects, and 
also made some actual sales on that day. 
A striking tribute to the Holmquist 
Grain & Lumber Co. was paid by thirty 
or more of its wholesale suppliers, who 
co-operated in presenting a double-page 
center-spread in the local newspaper, the 
Oakland Independent, conveying their 
congratulations. On another page of the 
paper some 60 local merchants united in 





New hed of Holmquist Grain 


spected the plant during the day, listened 
to brief addresses and were served re- 
freshments. The program included a 
short talk by J. W. Holmquist, of Omaha, 
president of the company, who told of its 
founding and reviewed its history in a 
most interesting way. Mrs. N. Stanley 
Brown, of Omaha, gave two readings, 
and Phil Runion, of Lincoln, secretary of 
the Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation, spoke briefly. Music was fur- 
nished by the Oakland high school band. 

Notable is the fact that the business is 
now being carried on by the third genera- 
tion of Holmquists. 

Sources of supply, and local concerns 
to the number of 27 had booths and dis- 
plays, constructed in the 28-foot alleyway 
of the shed. Altogether, 53 companies 
had representatives at the opening. The 
local public was greatly interested, and 
the Holmquist officials were told by many 
persons that their one-day celebration 
“beat” the county fair with its four days 
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Another view of lumber shed which is pride of Oakland, Neb. 


& Lumber Co., Oakland, Neb. 


a similar tribute. Besides these, other ad- 
vertisers in the same issue used part of 
their spaces to extend congratulations. 
The Holmquist concern during its more 
than a half century of business has so 
conducted its operations as to win and 
hold the highest esteem of its community. 

Some idea of the exterior appearance 
of the new building may be obtained from 
the accompanying views; and it is hoped 
later to reproduce plans showing the ar- 
rangement and details of its construction. 





Of Coastwise Steam Schooners 
Two-Thirds Are Tied Up 


San Francisco, Carir., Oct. 16—A _ recent 
survey by the Marine Department of the local 
Chamber of Commerce showed that 55 steam 
schooners are now operating in the coastwise 
lumber trade between the Pacific Northwest 
and California ports. Of the 55 schooners, 16 
were reported to have gone into operation dur- 
ing the first week in October, leaving 36 ships 
of the entire Pacific Coast schooner fleet tied up 
or temporarily out of service. 





San Francisco, Cair., Oct. 16.—At the re- 
cent annual meeting of the Shipowners’ Asso- 
ciation of the Pacific, steam schooner group, all 
officers and directors were reelected. The pres- 
ident is R. W. Myers; S. D. Freeman, vice 
president, and Nat Levin, secretary-treasurer. 
The directors, and companies they represent, 
are: 

Ss. D. Freeman, S. S. Freeman & Co.; J. A. 
Lunny, McCormick Steamship Co.; R. C. 
Robinson, Hammond Shipping Co. (Ltd.); lL. 
C. Stewart, Sudden & Christensen; R. 
Johnson, National Steamship Co.; W. R. Cham- 
berlin, W. R. Chamberlin & Co.; H. F. Vin- 
cent, E. K. Wood Lumber Co.; J. L. Reed, J. 
R. Hanify Co.; E. Whitney Olsen, Oliver J. 
Olsen & Co.; G. F. Grant, Coos Bay Lumber 
Co., and A. J. Nolan, P. L. Transportation Co. 





















Front view of Horner yard at Sioux Falls. 

Note flat roof construction and beveled 

siding spaced two inches apart on lower 
side wall. 





From a few sticks to a few feet of dark, 
bin-worn lumber at the bottom of each 
stack, is not an unfamiliar sight in many 
lumber yards. It is the result of a prac- 
tice of loading new stock on top of the 
remains of former shipments. Not in- 
frequently the lumber at the bottom of 
the stacks finally attains a ripe old age 
running into years, and carries the full 
weight of its age in appearance. If this 
shop-worn stock did nothing but an- 
nounce its own age, little damage would 
be done, for everything including lumber 
eventually grows old, and nobody will 
gainsay the fact. This darkened stock, 
though, even if just as good and possibly 
better than what may be greener lumber 
above, certainly lacks eye-appeal, and, to 
a visitor, announces silently but impres- 
sively that the dealer is a poor custodian 
of the materials he has on hand. If he 
permits lumber to grow old and to accu- 
mulate in his bins, he is likely to permit 
the handling in the same manner of mate- 
rials which may suffer through age, and 
thus the purchaser has no assurance that 
he is getting fresh wares. It has been 
demonstrated on many occasions that the 
American buyer is highly susceptible to 
eye-appeal. One of the best ways, we 
think, to drive a discerning buyer—and 
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there are lots of them—to a competitor’s 
yard, is to let him view stained and aged 
lumber at the bottoms of stacks. 


STORES LUMBER TO PRESERVE 
GOOD APPEARANCE 


Maybe we are too fussy about little de- 
tails of this kind, but we don’t think so 
and neither does J. W. Horner, of the 
J. W. Horner Lumber So., Sioux Falls, 
S. D. As soon as we entered the yard 
we commented on the neat, fresh appear- 
ance of his lumber stock. We were told 
that, as each new shipment is received, 
the remaining few pieces in the bin are 
removed, and the new material piled from 
the bottom. Then the older pieces are 
placed on top. It might be argued that, 
with slow moving stock, discoloration is 
bound to take place in the remaining 
pieces, and that, with these stained pieces 
on top, bad appearance is accentuated, 
and the customer apt to be led to believe 
that he will have to guard against having 
the stained pieces delivered to him. This, 
however, is merely a matter of careful or- 
dering for regular turnover of all items. 
With minimum inventories desirable, and 
quick delivery service to make them pos- 
sible, there is, with rarely occurring ex- 
ceptions, no real excuse for old stock. 

Bins in this yard are nine feet wide, 
and lumber is stacked two piles four feet 
wide to the bin. Stacks are stripped with 
4-foot lath for horizontal ventilation, 
boards every ten courses, and dimension 
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every five courses. In addition to pro- 
viding ventilation, the lath expedite the 
work of taking inventory, which requires 
only counting the lath and multiplying 
by a length and width factor. Occasional 
shipments of slightly green lumber are 
stripped every course to hasten drying 
and prevent rot. To a height of five feet 
above foundations, shed sides are 1x4- 
inch beveled cribbing, spaced two inches 
apart for light and air. Bins are 16 feet 
deep. The shed is 144 feet wide, 108 
feet deep, has three driveways, and all 
lumber is stacked on concrete piers. The 
shed, of wood construction, was built in 
1914, and is a pioneer in flat roof shed 
design. 

Indicative of the care used in storing 
materials, and keeping them fresh, is the 
method of handling paint. Two cans of 
each kind of paint are kept on the shelves 
in the display room, and sales are made 
from the shelves. Immediately follow- 
ing each sale, the space on the shelf is 
filled from stock, and the display is thus 
complete at all times. To insure fresh, 
neat looking stock, surplus paint supply 
is kept in closed paper shipping cartons, 
each marked in pencil for identification. 
Because of this method of storing surplus 
stock, it accumulates no dust, and labels 
never become discolored. Millwork, in- 
sulation, moulding and finish lumber are 
kept in closed compartments on the sec- 
ond level of the shed and above the office 
and display room. Roofing is stored in 
the basement on platforms to protect it 
from dampness. 


DELIVERY SERVICE NEEDS 
PLANNING FOR ECONOMY 


“One of the details in the retail lum- 
ber business which deserves a lot more 
study than it has been given,” said Mr. 
Horner, “is delivery cost. I think we 
are losing much of the saving and real 
economy that motor trucks have opened 
to us, principally because we started us- 
ing them with the wrong idea. Back in 
the days of horse-drawn vehicles it was 
physically possible in most cases to make 
only two deliveries to a job each day, and 
contractors were in the habit of antici- 





Large stock of wire fence and steel posts 
at Sioux Falls yard of J. W. Horner 
Lumber Co. 
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South Dakota Working Out of 
Mortgage Difficulties 


Yard and Stock With Eye Appeal--Main- 
tain Volume After Change to Cash Basis 
--Meshes Bin Arrangement and Order 
Blank -- Sales to Debt-Burdened Need 
Caution--Multiple Deliveries Boost Costs 


pating their needs for a half-day or a 
full day ahead, knowing that if they ran 
short of material, their progress sched- 
ules would be interrupted. When we dis- 
carded horses in favor of trucks, our de- 
liveries were speeded up, and our idea 
of using trucks was to make deliveries 
and service more flexible. As an accom- 
modation, if a contractor forgot some- 
thing in his requisition for the day, or if 
work went faster than he anticipated, we 
rushed the required materials out at any 
time. Contractors soon saw that they 
were being relieved of the need for plan- 
ning material requirements ahead, and the 
result is that the number of daily trips to 
a job has been greatly multiplied. More 
mileage means more repair, maintenance 
and operating expense, and our delivery 
costs have mounted instead of decreasing 
as they should have done with intelligent 
use and scheduling of motor truck deliv- 
ery. The industry needs some studies on 
this matter, followed by education of and 
agreement among dealers as to what con- 
stitutes economical delivery service and 
economical use of trucks. There is no 
question about the numerous advantages 
of motor trucks in our business, but in 
number of deliveries made to a given job 
in a day there is a point, I think, beyond 
which some of these advantages may be- 
come liabilities. It gets back to finding 
the line between good service to custom- 
ers and unreasonable requirements on 
their part.” 


INSURANCE COMPANIES BUY 
FOR FORECLOSED FARMS 


Sioux Falls, in addition to having sev- 
eral good size manufacturing concerns, 
boasts a stock yards and a large packing 
plant which employs about 1,000 men. 
Residence building has been fairly active 
in the past year. Lately, four insurance 
companies, which have large mortgage 
holdings on farm properties, have estab- 
lished district offices in the city to enable 
better handling of foreclosed properties. 
One company employs twenty-five female 
clerks and twelve field men. Mortgage 
companies have comparatively few fore- 
closed farms in the county, but farther 
west the percentage has been estimated 
as high as forty. Insurance companies 
have been quite active in the purchase of 





J. W. Horner yard at Parker, So. Dakota. 


building materials for maintenance and 
rehabilitation of these properties, and 
their business has been a boon to lumber- 
men. It is about all the farm business 
available. 

“Sometimes it hurts a little when the 
lumber dealer is told so often that he is 
behind the times because he can’t sell 
against automobiles and other articles. It 
is perhaps true that, in many cases where 
the automobile salesman gets the farm- 
er’s dollar and the lumberman gets what 
is left, better selling on the part of the 
dealer would reverse the procedure, but 
in this part of the country I don’t believe 
we are necessarily behind the times as 
salesmen. 


SELLING TO DEBT-BURDENED 
FARMERS NEEDS CAUTION 


“There are two or three other angles 
to consider. Machinery and used-car 
salesmen will be out watching grain as it 
is threshed, trying to make sales right on 
the ground. For them the method is all 
right. They are selling things which can 
be re-possessed with little if any loss in 
case of default in payment. Their credit 
problem is not nearly so acute as ours. 
If the customer does not pay, we can’t 
strip paint or shingles off a building, or 
tear out insulation or fence. Once our 
merchandise is delivered and installed, it 
is there to stay. Our lien rights on the 
property mean nothing with practically 
every farm mortgaged, and many in im- 
minent danger of foreclosure. Cash sales 
of paint and other materials are very dif- 
ficult, on account of mortgages again. The 
farmer is apt to tell us that his place is 
heavily mortgaged and in danger of fore- 
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Boards lathed every tenth course at Horner 


yard in Sioux Falls, S. D. 





closure, and asks if we can think of any 
good reason why he should paint the 
place for the benefit of whoever takes it 
away from him. There is no answer for 
that question. Those of us who would 
like to sell aggressively have to be very 
cautious about doing it. Wide-open ag- 
gressive selling is apt to be a boomerang 
and an invitation to trouble and loss. In 
the end it is not likely to be so much a 
question of ability as judgment. 

“Crops in this vicinity—with the ex- 
ception of corn, which will be a good feed 
crop—will be about half normal this year. 
The difficulty as to corn is that herds have 
been depleted and there is no stock to 
feed. Over near Parker they have had a 
better break on rain, and our yard there, 
run by my brother, is doing fairly well.” 


SIMPLE AND EFFICIENT WAY 
TO HANDLE MACHINE PARTS 


At the Parker yard we saw the most 
complete and best kept stock of farm ma- 
chinery parts we have ever seen in a lum- 
ber yard. We learned from Mr. Horner 
that the yard, as a distribution center for 
parts, is held in such high regard by the 
manufacturer who makes them that he 
held a district sales meeting there for the 
purpose of showing his salesmen and 
other dealers what he considered to be 
the ideal way to handle the line. The 


manufacturer stated that the Horner sys- 
tem was the best he had ever seen for 
keeping track of parts and their prices. 
A supply of 


The system is very simple. 
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each part is kept in a separate bin. To 
one piece in each bin is attached a small 
linen tag containing name, catalog num- 
ber and price of the item. The piece 
with the linen tag is the last one to be 
sold, and when it goes, the tag is removed 
and placed in a box. At night orders for 
the items represented by the tags in the 
box are placed with the warehouse at 
nearby Sioux Falls, and the next day de- 
liveries are made. Bins are arranged 
alphabetically and numerically, and any 
part can be located in less than a half- 
minute. Very seldom is a farmer re- 
quired to wait even a few hours for a 
machinery part. 


ORDER BLANKS FOLLOW LUMBER BIN 
ARRANGEMENT—LOADING EASY 


The method in use in this yard for ar- 
ranging lumber stacks and entering or- 
ders is excellent, and is designed to cut 
down the expense of loading out. At one 
end of the shed, long and heavy pieces 
of dimension are stored, and as one pro- 
gresses along the alley, around the end, 
and down the second alley in the direction 
of the rear door, pieces are graded to 
small and light items. When an order 
is received for a house or barn or for a 
lesser amount of lumber, the materials 
are lumped, and entered on the order 
blank in the same sequence as they occur 
in the shed. Thus, a truck can start by 
loading the heavier pieces first, and grad- 
ually drive along picking up smaller 
pieces, until it is loaded with uniformly 
graduated weight and length at the bot- 
tom without back tracking. Center bins 
are deep enough to take long pieces on 
one side and short pieces on the other. 
Thus, standing at one end of the shed, 
the center bin is seen to grade from long 
to short pieces facing the right alley, and 
from short to long, facing the left alley. 
Mr. Horner said that the piling system 
in. the shed, combined with the bunching 
system on the order blanks, saves a lot 
of time and money. Boards are lathed 
every sixth course, and dimension every 
second course, with more frequent lathing 
if the lumber is somewhat green. 

A large stock of wood fence posts is 
kept on hand at all times. This is for 
the purpose of allowing ample time for 
curing them and thus insuring better 
service. Barn door track and general 
barn equipment are important items in 
the yard, although, with the exception of 
track, nothing is kept in stock. Ware- 
house stocks in Sioux Falls make a sup- 
ply in the yard unnecessary. 


PREFABRICATED SILO IS A 
GOOD SELLER 


Of interest to us was a prefabricated 
octagonal wood silo set up for display 
purposes in front of the yard. The yard 
is distributor for the silo which is manu- 
factured by Meinzer & Kehm Co., Sioux 
Falls. 

“Tt is a good silo,” said Mr. Horner, 
“and we keep this one on display all the 
time. Sell quite a few of them. Two men 
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can put up one 16 feet high in less than 
half a day, and a full height one can be 
set up in not much more time. We will 
do a big silo business this fall, some of it 
for cash and some on loans which the 
banks are willing to finance. Our banks 
here realize that it is a lot better to loan 
money on a new silo than for purchasing 
feed. 


FINDS STRICTLY CASH BASIS 
DOESN'T REDUCE VOLUME 


“Business in general will be pretty 
good this fall. I operate this yard on a 
strictly cash basis, with no exceptions to 
anyone. I had to go on a cash basis for 
most of our customers a few years ago, 
and felt that those who were entitled to 
credit didn’t need it, and that I’d save a 
lot of hard feeling by making it universal. 
It works out very well, so well, in fact, 
that I have done just as much business 
as ever, and in three years I have only 
one outstanding and uncollected account. 
That is an item of $7.77 for coal and 
I'll get that if for no other reason than 
to make my record perfect.” 


Capital Turnover in 
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Installs Second Sawmill on Large 
Florida Tracts 


KISSIMMEE, FLa., Oct. 18—The installation 
of a second sawmill on the large tracts of tim- 
berland recently acquired in the Southport area, 
from R. L. Hyer, of Orlando, and Irlo Bron- 
son of Kissimmee, had been completed Friday 
by the O. W. Finney Lumber Co., of Bartow. 
The Hyer tract, estimated to contain about 
15,000,000 feet of choice cutting, is the largest 
body of virgin yellow pine remaining in central 
Florida. The Bronson tract, of about 15,000 
acres, contains cypress and pine. 


Strike Ended, Mill Resumes Produc- 


tion and Shipments 


CINCINNATI, Oun10, Oct. 18.—The M. B. Far- 
rin Lumber Co., manufacturer and -wholesaler 
of hardwoods, has been busily engaged lately 
making shipments on orders that were delayed 
on account of recent strike of millmen and oth- 
ers in the A.F.L. group, which affected about 
300 employees. The strike ended Oct. 8, and 
the mill resumed full operation Oct. 11, accord- 
ing to statement of T. C. Mathews, sales man- 
ager. 








Ir 1s estimated that there are 700 killed in 
ladder accidents in the United States each year 
and about 140,000 injured. 


Relation to Profits 


of Retailer 


The Household Finance Corporation, 
with main offices in Chicago, has been 
making some studies of financial setups 
in retailing, from which lumber dealers 
may gather some useful ideas. This is 
especially true of a bulletin, recently re- 
leased by the above concern, showing how 
turnover of capital is the keystone of the 
dealer’s structure, which is here repro- 
duced: 


HIDDEN LOSS No. 5—SLOW AC- 
COUNTS REDUCE YOUR CAPITAL 
TURNOVER 


1. Increasing the turnover of your capital 
is one of the main keys to retail profit. 

“Increase the turnover of your capital if you 
want to increase your profit.” This important 
advice to retailers has been emphasized time 
and again by the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, the Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. 
and many other organizations. 

What do you do in order to increase your 
capital turnover? What does this mean? 

Fundamentally, it means that to make a 
bigger rate of profit on your money, you must 
do a larger volume of business in relation to 
the size of your capital investment. How? 

You can do this by trying to sell more goods 
without increasing your capital. Or you can 
do it by decreasing your capital and still sell 
the same amount or a larger amount of goods. 
The second way is often easier. 


2. How increasing capital turnover increases 
net profits. 

Here is an example showing how increasing 
your capital turnover increases the rate of 
profit you make on your money. 

Retailer A sold $120,000 last year, making 
a net profit of two percent on sales, or $2,400. 
Since he was able to do this amount of busi- 
ness on a capital investment of only $16,000, 
he “turned-over” his capital seven and one-half 
times ($120,000 divided by $16,000 equals seven 
and one-half), and made a net profit of fifteen 
percent (seven and one-half times two percent 
equals fifteen) on his investment. 

In the same line of business, retailer B also 


sold $120,000, making the same net profit of 
two percent on sales, or $2,400. But his turn- 
over was not as high as A’s. Since he had a 
capital investment of $30,000, he turned it over 
only four times ($120,000 divided by $30,000 
equals four), and therefore made only eight 
percent (four times two percent equals eight) 
on the investment. 

The latter retailer had too much capital tied 
up in slow-paying accounts and slow-selling 
merchandise. 


3. By doing more business on less capital 
you will increase your capital turnover and get 
a higher return on your money. 


In these days of keen competition it isn’t so 
easy to increase the turnover of your capital 
merely by trying to sell more goods. But it 
is easy to increase your capital turnover by get- 
ting along on less money tied up in the busi- 
ness. For example, cut down on the amount of 
excess capital you have tied up in merchandise 
by dropping unprofitable slow-moving goods. 
Cut down on the excess amount of capital you 
have invested in accounts receivable by promptly 
— delinquent accounts until they are 
paid. 

Then you are able to do the same amount 
or a larger amount of business with a smaller 
investment, and make a higher rate of net 
profit on your money. 

Also, you are able to pay off indebtedness to 
banks and get into a sounder financial condi- 
tion. For example, retailer B, previously men- 
tioned, could pay off the $6,000 which he owes 
to the banks and the $8,000 he owes to other 
creditors, and do the same volume of business 
on a capital investment of $16,000 like re- 
tailer A 





Plywood Plant Re-Opens 


Tacoma, WaAsH., Oct.:16.—Philip Garland, 
Tacoma manager for the Oregon-Washington 
Plywood Co., has announced that his company’s 
plant here will re-open Oct. 17, after a month’s 
shutdown. He said that, for the present, 200 
men will be employed, but indicated that addi- 
tions to this number probably would be made 
later. The plant has been closed because of 
business conditions and to permit rearrange- 
ment of equipment. 
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Writes A. L. FORD 
Our Roaming Editor 


Big Yields of the “Money” Staples, Cotton and Tobacco Are Supplemented 
by Abundant Corn, Hay, Vegetables and Nuts--While Government Spending 
Has Helped and The Winter Tourist Trade Promises to Be Highly Profitable 


A former communication from this wandering editor was written 
during a quiet weekend in a thriving South Georgia community. 
During the fortnight that has intervened the rolling sanctum has fol- 
lowed the highways down through the citrus groves of Florida, through 
resorts in that State that are making preparations for the largest 
tourist season in their history, down through the romantic lake region, 
and back through communities that were closely related with the 
early history of this country, through that busy metropolis of the 
Southeast, Jacksonville, which continues to grow and build as though 
there had never been a depression; to historic Savannah, Ga., rich in 
tradition and the early lore of America; through South Carolina, with 
its fields still white with unpicked cotton; into North Carolina, which 
just at the moment is making a real bid for consideration as a resort 
section for the folks who as soon as the first wintry blasts strike the 
North begin to pack up and head for the Sunny South; and this is 
written in a busy North Carolina city, noted as an industrial, agricul- 
tural and educational center. 

Visits have been made at plants manufacturing yellow pine, cypress, 
hardwoods and cedar, and in communities where are stored for dis- 
tribution products of mills in the far West—Douglas fir from Wash- 
ington and Oregon, western pine from the Inland Empire, redwood 
and pine from California, plywood from the Pacific Coast, millwork 
from great plants in Washington, and red cedar shingles from the 
Pacific Northwest—all competing with the products of mills in the 
South and Southeast. New homes, just finished or under construction, 
seen in every town and community, most of them built of wood, but 
many of brick or brick veneer, give evidence of continued building 
activity, and yet not for years has there seemed to be such a feeling 
of uncertainty and anxiety among lumber manfifacturers, most of whom 
seem to be bewildered because of the turn taken by the lumber market 
in the latter part of the summer. During all of September and the 
greater part of October there has been a disposition on the part of 
buyers to purchase lumber only in small quantities and mostly in 
mixed orders, and prices wavered, then weakened, without any apparent 
good reason. Everybody had been looking forward to and confidently 
expecting a great revival of lumber demand in the fall and, even 
though considerable business has been done, the fact that the expected 
volume was not attained seemed to have put a damper on things gen- 
erally and left both producers and distributors wondering what it was 
all about. 

It is with real pleasure, then, that this editor is able to report 
that during the past week he has begun to encounter a better feeling, 
engendered by the fact that inquiries and orders once more are begin- 
ning to appear on sales managers’ desks and they seem to be the 
first evidences of a strengthening of the market. Already, many are 
beginning to express the belief that the turn has come and that the 
expected big fall business has begun to appear in the offing. Every- 
body concedes that it has been fear that has caused the unsatisfactory 
market condition—uncertainty as to what might develop from unwise 
national legislation, from the muddled situation abroad, and from the 
attacks on business from high places. But when orders begin to be 
placed in lots of a half million feet or more, then lumbermen begin 
to forget their fears and buckle down to real business. And these 
orders are now appearing. Industries that have been backward about 
placing orders except on a hand-to-mouth basis are beginning to pluck 
up courage and come into the market in a more nearly normal way, 
dealers. are once more beginning to buy and it really looks as though 
the end-of-the-year business will be quite satisfactory. 


BIG CROPS WILL CREATE MUCH BUYING POWER 

Cotton has been the “money crop” in the South for so long, busi- 
ness men are apt to overlook other important crops that are beginning 
to pour an immense amount of money into this section. The -South 
is now harvesting the biggest cotton crop it has produced for a good 
many years, and because, for this reason, the price is not as high as 
had been expected, many fear that there can be no prosperous busi- 
ness, although the total receipts for this big cotton crop really are 
going to be enormous. South Carolina, for example, is marketing an 
unusually large tobacco crop, which is bringing good prices, sales of 
tobacco in that State alone already having amounted to more than 
twenty million dollars and the harvest is by no means complete. A 
huge pecan crop is being gathered in the Southeast, estimated produc- 


tion in Georgia being 8,004,000 pounds; South Carolina, 1,160,000; 
North Carolina, 1,109,000; Florida, 1,375,000. In North Carolina the 
tobacco crop is 25 percent larger than that of last year and prices 
are above those of 1926. In addition to a record tobacco crop with 
the largest income, South Carolina has produced the largest corn crop 
since 1923 and the biggest hay crop for many years, with grapes, sweet 
potatoes and peanuts holding their own in comparison to previous 
years. But enough about crops. One could continue at great length 
on this subject, for this has been a big crop year in the South. With 
this great harvest being turned into the barns and storehouses one 
can not feel very pessimistic over the outlook, even though prices are 
lower than had been hoped for. And all of this should give consider- 
able encouragement to lumbermen, furniture manufacturers, and to 
every other line of business, 


ANNUAL TOBACCO JUBILEE WILL BE GREAT OCCASION 


But we will have to just say a few words more about certain 
phases of the crop situation. October farm wages in the Carolinas are 
reported to have reached the highest point in the last seven years. This 
is largely due to a scarcity of farm labor. This increased farm wage 
naturally is increasing the purchasing power of the farm laborer and 
should be reflected in better business. But turning for a moment from 
wages and production, let us mention an interesting event scheduled 
for the latter part of October in an important South Carolina com- 
munity. This is the 1937 edition of the annual Tobacco Jubilee, to 
be held at Florence, and 30,000 visitors are expected from all sections 
of the Peedee area. Folks down here know how to pull off a real 
celebration and make the welkin ring. This tobacco jubilee will be 
inaugurated with the ringing of every bell and the blowing of every 
whistle in the community and from then on the fun will be fast and 
furious. The Governor will crown the Tobacco Jubilee queen, selected 
by a notable array of judges, there will be a colorful parade and, 
altogether, this Tobacco Jubilee promises to be the greatest event of 
its kind ever undertaken. 


NEWSPAPER MEN TOUR STATE FOR INFORMATION 


As this editor has been rolling over the splendid highways of 
North Carolina he has been just ahead of or just behind a motorcade of 
approximately one hundred travel executives and newspaper and maga- 
zine representatives, who are making a tour of the State with a view 
to learning of its natural beauties, its climate, its resources and its 
amusement facilities, as well as its hotel accommodations, preparatory 
to boosting its advantages as a resort section. At Greensboro the 
party was greeted by a well known lumberman who is president of 
the local Chamber of Commerce, E. M. Oettinger, president of the 
Oettinger Lumber Co., one of the outstanding retail lumber concerns 
in the Southeast. By the way, this writer got quite a chuckle over 
an incident that occurred in Charlotte in connection with this tour. 
A radio station put on a program that included brief interviews with 
a number of the writers in the party, some of whom had never been 
in the South before. One of the outstanding writers, representing a 
well known Northern newspaper, was asked if he had ever been South 
before, to which he replied that he had not. The announcer then 
naively asked: “You say you have never been in the South before? 
I just want to ask you if you have noticed people going around with- 
out shoes?” The answer, of course, was no, and the inference was 
quite plain. 


FLORIDA PREPARES FOR HEAVY TOURIST TRADE 


In connection with this tour of travel executives it is interesting 
to note that from Asheville, N. C., to Miami, Fla., preparations are 
being made for the greatest influx of winter tourists or “sun wor- 
shippers” that has been recorded since the boom years preceding the 
crash of 1929. Estimates are that there will be three million tourists, 
who are expected to spend in the South one billion dollars during 
the winter tourist season. This alone should bring a lot of comfort 
to the lumber industry, for it requires considerable new building and 
repairs and remodeling of various kinds to take care of this swarm 
of tourists. With a billion dollar tourist crop added to the tremendous 
crop of agricultural commodities, together with the continued spending 
of large amounts of Government money on various public projects, the 


(Continued on page 53) 
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Tusa, Oxra., Oct. 18—One lumberman who believes in 
good homes, well built, as a long-term investment for their 
owners, is W. S. Dickason, president and general manager of 


the Dickason-Goodman Lumber Co., of this city. Mr. Dicka- 
son’s firm has built a number of small houses during the past 
few months, not as a speculation, but on order from, and espe- 
cially planned for, the buyers, handling the entire project from 
the ground up, financing and all. These homes have proved 
eminently satisfactory and the lumber company has every rea- 
son to feel highly pleased with its enterprise. 

Starting out with the idea that when people build a home 
they should begin with the inside, Mr. Dickason says that his 
first move is to find out exactly what the prospective lady of 
the house would prefer as to interior arrangement. “We build 
houses from the inside,” he explained, “believing that the house- 
wife is more concerned about the interior arrangement and 
its convenience than with the exterior, though, of course, many 
of them do pick a plan by the show it will make from the street.” 
When the matter of interior arrangement is brought up, how- 
ever, it soons takes the precedence and that is always completely 
planned, even to the electric outlets, before the exterior is dis- 
cussed at all. 

The architectural service is in charge of Mr. Dickason’s son, 
who spares no pains in laying out the plan for the home in 
exact accordance with the desires of the housewife, and then 
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Builds, Sells Homes 
Complete, Planned 
“From Inside Out’ 


building any type of house preferred around the plan adopted. 

“T say we build from the interior,” Mr. Dickason points out, 
“because we first get a woman’s idea of what she wants and we 
build around this, recommending such changes as we believe 
are more practical, more economical and serve greater con- 
venience. When many people build a home, they consider first 
the light—that is, the windows—and design the house largely 
from that viewpoint. Then when they get into it they find 
there is no wall space for beds, dressers, vanities etc. We plan 





At left is floor plan of both House No. | and No. | A, shown 

above with wood exterior and below in brick veneer. Below, 

right, is the floor plan for House No. 2 and a view of the house 

when finished with brick veneer exterior. There was a garage 
with this home. 





for the placing of the necessary furniture first, then plan the 
windows. The matter of plumbing is often little considered, 
but there is a lot of difference in the cost of the home if it is 
arranged correctly. This feature of the house can be greatly 
simplified and built economically. Then, of course, after the 
floor plans are agreed upon, an intelligent architect can build 
around these almost any type of house the owner may want, eco- 
nomically or extravagantly. It is very true that a home properly 
built and well kept up will have good value after twenty years, 
provided that it is well located and of a type of architecture 
that will not be entirely outmoded in that time.” 

Six of these typical small homes recently erected by the 
Dickason-Goodman Lumber Co. are shown on these pages, with 
their floor plans. House No. 1, a small frame five-room cot- 
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Oklahoma Dealer Successfully 
Handles Small Homes From 
Ground Up; Designed Accord- 


ing to Customer's Own Ideas, 
Soundly But Economically Built 


tage, and House No. 1-A, with brick veneer exterior, are built 
around the same floor plan. The floor plan for House No. 2 
is not at all the same, yet the same general type of exterior, 
in brick veneer, was built around it. As can be seen in the 
pictures these three houses do not look too much alike, and 
are most attractive little homes. The frame house cost $2,500, 
the same house in brick veneer, $2,750, and House No. 2, with 
garage, $2,750. 

House No. 3, which included a gas fireplace and a wide brick 
chimney, finished in brick veneer, with about the same floor 
space, cost $2,850. House No. 4, more elaborate and with 
better materials, cost $5,700, and House No. 5, complete even 
to linoleum drainboard tops and back splash, cost $5,800 
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complete, without the lot. These last two houses are fin- 
ished with workmanship and materials comparable with fine 
homes of far greater price. 

Mr. Dickason has furnished the specifications for these six 
homes, noting the differences and giving some of the unit costs: 
HOUSE No. 1— 


Foundation 8x18, 2,000-lb. test concrete. Cement blocks, city test 
specifications, 3 blocks high. Floor joists 2x8 No. 2 yellow pine, 
16-in. o.c., with 2x6 mud sill and 2x8 box sill; sub-floor 1x10 No. 3 
yellow pine, diagonal; finish floor 114-in. No. 1 oak, except kitchen 
and bath, which is No. 1 ceiling with Armstrong’s inlaid linoleum 
cemented over felt. Studding 2x4 No. 2 yellow pine, 16-in. o.c. with 
single bottom plate and double top plate. Ceiling joists 2x4 No. 2 
yellow pine, 16-in. o.c.; rafters 2x4, 24-in. o.c.; roof sheathing 10-in. 
No. 3. Valleys 26 gage, 20-in. Armco underlaid with 36-in. 55-lb. 
Mulehide composition. Outside walls storm sheathed horizontally 
with 10-in. No. 3 yellow pine. Exterior siding No. 1 1x8 yellow pine 
shiplap. Kitchen cabinet white pine and all closets with shelves. 
Interior walls No, 2 white pine lath with first coat combination 
Scratch and brown; finish coat lime putty. Walls finished with wall- 
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paper and all ceilings lined and tinted. All interior trim moulded 
white pine. All interior doors one panel, white pine. Exterior 
painting, two coats; interior painting, three coats; floors sanded, 
filled, shellacked and waxed. Electrical outlets, 30. Light fixture 
allowance, $30. Plumbing, recess tub, Koehler No. 5715 toilet and 
20x24 enameled iron lavatory with pop-up waste. Heater tank, 20 
gals. Kitchen sink with swing spout faucet. All fixtures chrome 
trimmed. All windows and doors equipped with screens. All porches 





Left, House No. 3, much the same general layout as the first two, 

but with a gas fireplace added. Above, right, House No. 4, a 

more costly home, with better materials, brick veneer ex’c-ior, 

painted white. Below, right, House No. 5, costing about *100 

more, due to better materials in minor details, but essentially the 
same construction as No. 4. 





cement, including steps. Approximate price House No. 1, including 


10x18 frame garage with concrete floor, $2,500. 

HOUSE No. 1-A—Same house with face brick veneer, $2,750. 

HOUSE No. 2—Same specifications, brick veneer, garage; $2,750. 

HOUSE No. 3—Same specifications including gas fireplace, $2,850. 

HOUSE No. 4— 

The following difference in specifications: Flooring, selected oak; 
(Continued on page 35) 
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Tuer River FAtts, Minn., Oct. 18. 
—Erecting a complete, compact and con- 
venient retail lumber and building mate- 
rial plant during the summer, the Skar- 
stad-Daniels Lumber Co. has entered the 
field offered by this town of 4,300 peo- 
ple and is ready for the fall business. 


The owners of the new yard, Alfred Skar- 
stad and S. F. Daniels, have stocked their 
sheds with lumber, millwork, insulation, 
builders’ hardware, paint and fuel. Mr. 
Skarstad has been in the banking busi- 
ness for twenty-five years, and Mr. Dan- 
iels has managed a lumber yard in St. 
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One could not desire 

a more neat or at- 

tractive place in 

which to purchase 

lumber and building 

materials than this 
new layout 





New Yard Is Convenient and Complete 


Shed Has No Waste Spaces; Paint, Nails and Hardware 
Well Displayed in Attractive Office Finished in Knotty Pine 


Cloud for the past seven years. Pre- 
vious to that post, he was in charge of 
a yard at Argyle. 

The partners secured four city lots 
totaling 100x140 feet for the site of their 
yard. The main shed is 60x80 feet with 
twelve-foot side walls and the cement shed 
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The convenience of the new lumber yard. at Thief River Falls, Minn., discussed in this story is quickly evident in this plan 
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This view shows the knotty pine treatment in the office and the 
way builders hardware and nails are exhibited 


shown in accompanying yard blueprint is 
16x32 feet. Both buildings are con- 
structed of tile with steel roofing and ce- 
ment floors. These two local lumbermen 
decided as have other dealers that knotty 
pine makes fine interior finishing for 
sales rooms and offices. The material 
was also utilized for partition walls, paint 
shelving and hardware cabinets. Red oak 
flooring was laid and combines attrac- 
tively with the rest of the interior. 

One of the features of this new yard is 
the manner in which every bit of space 
has been used. Behind the shorter dimen- 
sion bins, the space is used for storing 
roll roofing, building paper, screening, 
nail kegs and similar items. The space 
back of the office has been walled in as 
a place in which to store sash, doors, 
finials, clean-out doors, steel siding cor- 





ners, wall ties, flashing and other miscel- 
laneous merchandise for which drawer 
and shelving is provided. 

Mr. Skarstad and Mr. Daniels refer to 
the opening at the back of the sales room 
as their yard’s “key” door, since any de- 
partment can be reached from it with a 
few steps. Through it one can go to the 
main floor of the shed, either side of the 
upper decks, the cement shed, the roofing 
and sash and door storages, or to the 
yard where brick, tile and sewer pipe are 
kept. The two driveway doors and the 
side one of the shed, and the two doors 
in the cement and plaster building are 
easily closed and opened, for they slide 
back on straight tracks. Plenty of light 
is provided on the inside driveway by 
twenty skylights, ten on each side of the 
drive and set back about six feet from 
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All kinds of paint and other finishes are included in the small but 
complete display built around a window 


the ridge. The plan used may profitably 
be compared with those shown in the yard 
plan book just published by the AmeErt- 
CAN LUMBERMAN, and announced on page 
12 in this issue. 

The new yard is entirely enclosed by a 
six-foot fence which can not be climbed. 
A twelve-foot gate is in the front fence 
between the main building and cement 
shed, and a gate sixteen feet wide at the 
alley end of the drive makes it convenient 
for customers to turn around. 

The Skarstad-Daniels Lumber Co. is 
favorably located for business. It is less 
than a block from the town’s main high- 
way, not two blocks distant from the 
bank, shopping district, co-operative 
creamery, produce houses and feed stores. 
Such a location will be inducive to both 
rural and city trade. 











Looking down the shed's center driveway is a clear view of the 
building's construction and stock arrangement 


The story refers to the use of space behind short dimension lumber 
and this picture illustrates the point 





(Continued from Page 33) 


storm sheathing, Vaporseal Celotex. Ceiling joists, 2x6; rafters, 2x4 
on 16-in. centers. Porches, front and back, screened in. Tile floor 
and walls 42-in. high in bath, including shower with 66-in. tile walls. 


Two large floor furnaces; 30-gal. hot water heater, thermostat. 


Rigid conduit wire, instead of knob and tube, with 65 electrical out- 
lets and fixture allowance of $60. Hardware allowance, $75; better 
medicine cabinet. Wallpaper, $50. More expensive materials 
throughout. Six-panel doors. Brick veneer exterior painted white. 
Floor joists 2x10. All dimension No. 2 Douglas fir. Four coats 
of paint inside. Approximate cost for the house complete, $5,700. 
HOUSE No. 5— 

Same specifications as for No. 4. Both jobs have wood shingle roofs, 
No. 1 grade, laid 414-in. to the weather and classed throughout as 
A-1 construction. Footings are 12x20 reinforced and foundation 


walls are 13-in. solid brick. Roofs purlin braced every third rafter 
and collar tied on every rafter. Center bearing wall and other bear- 
ing walls are 9-in. solid brick. All drainboards are linoleum top 
and back splash with cast chrome trimming. Cost complete of 
House No. 5, $5,800. 


Buys 2000 Acres Timber, Coal 


Jenxrns, Ky., Oct. 20.—The Elkhorn Coal Co., Kona, Ky., has pur- 
chased from the Consolidation Coal Co. a little over 2000 acres of both 
coal and timber lying along the Kentucky River headwaters in Letcher 
County. Price was not made public. The timber, consisting of fine 
oak and poplar, is almost in its virgin state. Much of it lies in the foot- 
hills of the Cumberland Mountains. Development of the timber will be 
undertaken at once. Some good sized sawmills will be installed as early 
as possible. There are three good, workable veins of coal, and coal out- 
put is to be doubled. 
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Right Credit and Collection Policies for Lumber Dealers 


It’s the right policies that turn the trick 
in retail lumber credits and collections. 
Carrying out research among lumber 
yards, I have come on several interesting 
policies, very successful for their users, 
which I will here report. 

“We are very liberal in opening credit 
accounts; but we expect the customer to 
pay promptly—if he doesn’t we close the 
account promptly.” 

When a lumber dealer’s bad debts are 
limited to accounts representing one 
month’s or at most two months’ pur- 
chases, total charge-offs are never large. 
As every credit man knows, the thing 
that counts is not what a customer 
promises, or his credit record seems to 
assure, but the actual paying results of 
his account. 

So it is that the philosophy that an ac- 
count should be opened with judgment, 


[By John T. Bartlett] 


but only continued as results are right, is 
absolutely sound. Lumber dealers who 
are liberal in opening accounts, then in- 
sist on prompt pay, or suspension of 
credit, find they educate an occasional 
buyer slow elsewhere to satisfactory per- 
formance with them. 


“We open accounts carefully, then, 
with few exceptions, give no collection 
attention to an account until it is 60 days 
past due. Then we give it persistent col- 
lection treatment.” 


The store reporting this policy has in- 
teresting history. For years, under 
average credit and collection policies, its 
monthly collection percentage was around 
40 percent. (The collection percentage is 
the portion of first-of-the-month receiv- 
ables collected during the month). Then, 





have brought in. 








This “silent salesman,” doing 24-hour duty, is mounted on the front of 
the Burgi Lumber Co. shed at Yankton, S. D. 
double-hung window and a door, mounted in frames, parts of which are 
cut away to permit inspection of construction details. Both articles are 
completely weatherstripped. The displays were assembled in the small 





shop which the company maintains. Painted on the top of the door, and 
on the glass in the upper sash of the window are the words, “Weatherstrip 
your windows and doors with Burgi’s metal weatherstrip to keep out wind 
and cold.” The displays have paid for themselves with the business they 


It consists of an ordinary 








in the course of a few months, the per- 
centage was raised to 50 to 55 percent. 

It was introduction of the quoted policy 
which, very largely, brought this result 
about. Accounts 60 days old, and older, 
are reviewed three times a month. 

On the first, a delinquent list is com- 
piled, and worked from. Many statements 
carry notations. Other customers im- 
mediately are telephoned. Directly fol- 
lowing the tenth, there is another review. 
By now, the list has been much reduced. 
There are more letters, telephone calls— 
some personal calls. And just before the 
25th, there is a third determined canvass. 

Working the 60-day-old accounts, the 
store recognizes no “favorites.” Big cus- 
tomer and little receive the same con- 
sideration. The store asks for payment, 
expects it, and will not long continue 
credit unless something is done about the 
past due condition. 


“We are not afraid to ask for our 
money, because we believe that paid-up 
customers are the best kind, while de- 
linquents are very apt to go elsewhere 
with their trade.” 

Saddest of all lumber men, operating on 
a credit plan, is the merchant who is 
afraid to “dun” a delinquent, fearing to 
cause offense. Every year a good many 
merchants fail because they have unwisely 
extended credit and pursued collections, 
and a majority of these have been afflicted 
with this psychological ailment. 

One can “dun” delinquents, yet hold 
their good will and patronage in the over- 
whelming majority of cases. It is no 
social offense to ask a man to pay an ac- 
count, and the great majority of custo- 
mers concede the merchant’s right to do 
so. Moreover, those customers most 
likely to take offense are the dangerous 
ones—for all collection tradition is that 
the older a past due account becomes, 
the greater the danger of hard feelings 
when effort is made to collect. 

Show me a lumberman who believes 
that the way to run a flourishing credit 
business, holding customers, is to collect 
promptly, and I’ll show you a successful 
dealer. The lumber dealer unafraid to 
ask for his money is the one who gets it! 


“I’m ready, if necessary, to spend $2 to 
collect $1!” 

Superficially, this seems a ridiculous, 
“die-hard,” inhuman position to take. 
Directly, it is obviously a losing policy. 
I know lumber dealers like one quoted, 
who will devote literally hours of time to 
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a small $2.50 uncollected balance, writing 
letters, telephoning—even making indi- 
vidual calls. Usually, too, in the end, 
getting their money. Sometimes, they 
have literally expended $15 in time, and 
energy, as well as actually spent, to collect 
two or three dollars. 


The reason why this isn’t ridiculous can 
be succinctly explained. Most dangerous 
of all habits is judging of the collectability 
of an item before effort has been put 
forth. One never knows, until the collec- 
tion has been made, how littl—or how 
much—effort will be required to make it. 
The lumber dealer who decides that an 
account is uncollectable, not worth the 
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“We won't let customers form the par- 
tial-payment habit.” 


The amount due is $26—but the custo- 
mer’s remittance is for $12.50. This sort 
of delinquent can become a_ great 
nuisance. If confirmed in his habits, 
every so often a dispute is bound to oc- 
cur. He will declare he has paid, when 
the records show otherwise. And he may 
be sincere, not remembering what his par- 
tial payments have been. 

Methods to enforce the quoted policy 
include immediate reminding letters, or 
telephone calls, when a deficient payment 
is received (requesting a check for the 
balance) ; frank explanation to the custo- 
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members. When the store refers the 
name to the credit bureau, it obtains facts 
of trade experience. 


In respect to any business problem, no 
merchant’s judgment is any better ‘than 
his information. This is especially true 
of credit. The cost of bureau member- 
ship, expense of blanks, and the “trouble” 
of seeking information from applicant, is 
an aggregate small item compared with 
the losses which, without fail, it will 
eliminate. No matter how skilfully a lum- 
ber dealer applies the old “eyeball” 
method of credit granting, he makes 
grievous mistakes. 

The reverse is true, too. An occasional 








WINDOW DISPLAYS HELP MOVE INSULATION AND FUELS 





Especially timely at this season of the year are window displays featuring insulation and fuels, such as these which were observed by 
an American Lumberman representative in the windows of the Beloit Lumber Co., Beloit, Wis., and photographed as excellent 


examples of seasonal displays 





effort of collecting, will lose a good deal 
in the aggregate. 

Moreover, the “die-hard” philosophy is 
highly educational. The man who will 
never give up on an account—and finds 
the policy a mighty expensive one—soon 
becomes very careful and skilful in his 
credit extensions. He doesn’t have many 
collection wild goose chases, for the 
reason that he doesn’t give that kind of a 
bird a place on his books. 

Also, in his determined efforts, he 
learns a thousand and one collection wiles 
and devices. 

Among lumber dealers who have re- 
ported to me, “I never give up on an ac- 
count!’ I don’t recall one whose credit 
record, as reflected in bad debt loss, was 
not unusually good. 


mer of the inconvenience that piecemeal 
payments mean. Sometimes, the device 
of showing a partial-payer his ledger rec- 
ord for a few months, indicating that he 
has never been fully paid up, is effective. 


“We require a written application, and 
get a credit report, before opening any 
new account.” 


The great majority of lumber dealers 
following this policy get excellent collec- 
tion results. The written application (the 
blanks are usually filled in by the mer- 
chant or his assistant) assures that there 
will be comprehensive, organized data 
from the applicant. Such things are gone 
into as other obligations, employment, 
other charge accounts. Many credit bu- 
reaus supply uniform forms for their 


applicant whom, on impression alone a 
merchant would reject, turns out, on in- 
vestigation, to be perfectly good. 


Winter House Building Is 


Featured 


The Fitzpatrick Lumber Co., Spring- 
field, Ill., does not believe in being in- 
active during the winter months. Said 
the manager: “Instead of waiting for 
spring, we continue to feature building 
activities all during the winter. When 
any objection is made to our sugges- 
tion, we point to the State Arsenal, 
State Archives Building, Edwards 
School, and other substantial public 
and private buildings which were con- 
structed without reference to the cal- 
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endar. We explain that it is really ad- 
vantageous to build now, as labor is 
more plentiful, and consequently 
cheaper, than in the spring. We also 
suggest it from the altruistic point of 
view, as it gives employment to many 
who usually suffer from this seasonal 
lack of employment. We direct our ad- 
vertising campaign particularly to three 
classes of people: (1) The lot owner— 
suggesting that he make the lot upon 
which he is paying taxes bring him an 
income; (2) the renter—that he put the 
money he is paying out in rent into a 
home; (3) the investor—that he turn 
some of his ready money into profit- 
producing stores or houses. Micawber 
waited for ‘something to turn up’ but 
we believe in turning it up ourselves, 
and we have found that people will 
build or improve their homes all the 
year around if the matter is presented 
to them in a logical way.” 


Paint Stirring Machine Ils Good 
Investment 


JACKSONVILLE, Fra., Oct. 18.—Lester 
Foley, head of the Foley Lumber Co., 
enterprising lumber and building material 
dealer, reports his company enjoying a 
most satisfactory business. Among‘other 
large contracts it recently has secured is 
one for supplying the lumber for two 
paper mills being constructed at Fernan- 
dina, Fla., and lumber and other material 
for the construction of twenty-five houses 
being constructed by the Kraft Corpora- 
tion of America at Fernandina. Whatley, 
Davin & Co., of Jacksonville, secured the 
contract for this construction work and 
are the purchasers of the material. The 
houses are being constructed of longleaf 
yellow pine, grade marked, with asbestos 
shingle roofs. 

The Foley Lumber Co. recently has 
purchased the property adjoining its 
plant and is preparing to erect on this 
property a modernistic warehouse. This 
new building will be of modernistic de- 
sign, the entire front to be constructed of 
glass blocks, this being Owens-Illinois in- 
sulated glass. This will serve the addi- 


tional purpose of a demonstration of the 
availability for this use of insulated glass, 
for which the Foley Lumber Co. is dis- 
tributor in this territory. 

Just inside the entrance to the office 
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of the company is a little machine that is 
attracting a lot of attention. This is a 
machine for stirring paint, enabling the 
company to deliver cans of paint to its 
customers ready for immediate applica- 
tion without the trouble and effort of stir- 
ring the paint and getting it completely 
mixed. This is a service that is greatly 
appreciated by the painters, and Mr. 
Foley feels that it is one of the best in- 
vestments he has ever made. 





Retailer Builds Plasterless House 


for Own Occupancy 


When W. M. Clem, manager of the 
Fred A. Smith Lumber Co.’s yard at 
Urbana, Ill. (population, 15,000), re- 
cently built himself a unique, completely 
dry wood home, he determined to use it 
as an indicator of what to push in the way 
of dry wood construction. A thorough 
believer therein, Clem yet recognized that 
extensive use of it is strange to the pub- 
lic, and that pushing it might tend to turn 
people against it. 

Therefore, as each of the 2,000 visitors 
to his home during the four-day “open 
house” was about to leave, Clem re- 
quested that he sign a register indicating 
thereon which of the rooms (one of the 
two bedrooms, living room, dining room 
kitchen, or bath) he liked best. Armed 
with statistics, Clem would then feel more 
assurance in urging customers to at least 
give dry construction to the most liked 
type of room. 

Overwhelming majority of visitors 
(1,250), chose the bedrooms (750 one 
bedroom, 500 the other). Most liked of 
the bedrooms was of Nu-wood, variegated 
and plain ; the other, fir plywood. 

Talking points of Clem for the dry 
wood are that it is sound-deadening, gives 
a feeling of warmth, easily cleaned, and is 
permanent. If plaster is later desired it 
can be added. 

Within the two weeks elapsed since the 
opening Clem has closed jobs amounting 
to $2,000 in dry wood interior remodeling. 

Using the house as a constant sales- 
closing place for dry wood construction, 
Clem has a small office in the basement. 

The kitchen, quite unique, and which a 
number of visitors gave first place rating, 
has walls covered completely with ordi- 
nary floor linoleum. It makes cleaning off 
kitchen grease easy. 

Total cost of the house ($5,500) was 
$200 less than if the 
walls were plastered 
and papered. 





Exterior of plasterless 
house recently built 
for his own. occu- 





pancy by W. M. 
Clem, local manager 
Fred A. Smith Lum- 
ber Co., Urbana, Ill. 
Mr. Smith and small 
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Streetside Signs Build Special- 


ties Sales 


Signs placed along the sidewalk before 
the yard of William Cameron & Co. 
(Inc.), Fort Worth, Tex., where they can 
be plainly seen from the street, have been 
most effective in increasing specialty 
sales. These signs, in series along the 
front of the plant, are about four feet 





One of a series of signs used in front of 
Wm. Cameron & Co. (Inc.) yard at Fort 
Worth, Tex. 


high—just high enough to come within 
range of the vision of passing motorists. 
Corners outward, one side can be read by 
motorists moving down one side of the 
street, the other by motorists rfoving in 
the other direction. The signs simply 
carry the names of various specialty items 
featured in the yard’s stock. 





It's Talking About Timely Items 
That Gets the Business 


“More building and repair business 
is developed by radio than by any other 
medium,” declared W. E. Delman, 
manager of the Monarch Lumber Co., 
Butte, Mont. “It comes direct to the 
class of people who are most inter- 
ested in home improvement—the home 
owners themselves. But like news- 
paper advertising or any other form of 
publicity, it must be used steadily and 
consistently. 

“We go on the air every morning at 
10:30 with a 15-minute program, com- 
mencing with the announcement 
‘Through the courtesy of the Monarch 
Lumber Co.’ This is a musical pro- 
gram, and much thought is given to 
making it an interesting one. That it 
does interest the general public is 
proven by the number of people who 
come in and tell us that they tune in 
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on the Monarch program every morn- 
ing. Perhaps one-third of the time is 
given to featuring our products. 


“We endeavor to always have one 
special—something that will induce a 
number of people to call up or drop 
in during the day to secure it. This 
special is always priced. Generally two 
other timely items are mentioned. For 
instance, in the spring we talk about 
paint every morning for a week; in the 
fall we devote a similar period to in- 
sulating products. Then there is fly 
screen time, and house repair time. 
It’s talking about timely items that 
gets the business. People who intended 
to paint, but had kept putting it off, 
were spurred to action by our little 
talk on paints and the prices quoted. 
It’s the same with any kind of repairs. 
It’s so much easier to get at these re- 
pairs when they have been quoted a 
price on lumber, and have the name 
and telephone number of a definite 
firm. Unless it is a small job, few 
deals are closed over the telephone. But 
once the inquiry has been made, our 
men call immediately; once in the 
home, and noting the general condi- 
tion, they are able, in a pleasant way, 
to suggest other needed improvements. 

“Practically every man or woman 
who comes to the office to make in- 
quiries about a building or repair job 
goes away with a purchase he had not 
originally thought of making. This is 
due to the fact that we have in the 
office two long tables divided into a 
score or more of compartments, in each 
of which is some small item needed in 
every home. There are door hooks, 
boxes of tacks, bolts and nuts of all 
sizes, wire clips, small paint brushes, 
paint scrapers, and numerous other 
small items. Individual sales do not 
amount to much, of course, but in the 
aggregate they swell the general sales 
volume considerably. And it is all vel- 
vet, for they require no advertising, or 
sales talk—the customers selling them- 
selves while talking or waiting. 

“Copper wire screening is one of our 
biggest sellers. Butte is in the heart of 
the copper mining district, and prac- 
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tically the entire town is dependent 
upon the working of the mines. They 
are very loyal to the metal that brings 
them their daily bread, so for this rea- 
son, if no other, copper screening is 
used altogether.” 





Dealer Builds a Central Office 
of Spanish Design 


John Neff, a lumber dealer at Robesonia, Pa., 
who is also a dealer in coal and ice, built a 
central office for all his business enterprises and 
added a new business to his list of three—a 
service-station-restaurant. Two years ago, while 
sick in bed, Neff conceived the idea of building 
a central office for his lumber, coal and ice 
businesses. His first idea was to build a single- 
story structure and operate a service station 
and restaurant in the building. The idea of a 
single story did not appeal to Neff, however, so 
he consulted a friend as to how he might build 
a two-story structure without having too much 
extra space. He finally hit upon the idea of 
building apartments on the second floor. Neff 
had plans drawn by an architect and added 
some details in design, two of the most im- 
portant being a beautiful balcony on the second 
floor and two large circular windows on the 
first floor, the frames of which he made at his 
lumber yard. The balcony and the circular 
windows proved to be valuable features for 
attracting customers to his new place of busi- 
ness, and because he has a central office in this 
attractive building all his business enterprises 
have increased their sales; lumber quite no- 
ticeably, because he tactfully lets people know 
that he deals in lumber when they inquire about 
the building. 

A very cold winter forced Neff to abandon 
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construction after excavating for the foundation 
and another illness forced him to abandon 
further work after the building was erected. 
Some of the architectural design could be seen 
and the round window frames with the balcony 
above caused much comment and speculation as 
to what the building was to be. Neff opened 
his new place of business on April 10 of this 
year and has recetved many favorable comments 
upon the architecture and the color of the 
stucco, which is a deep pink. Neff said that a 
man in an old car once stopped at his new 
place and told him that he was a Cuban and 
wanted to compliment him on the design of the 
building. The stranger said the architecture 
was typically Cuban. 


Adds Big New Building 


SPOKANE, WASH., Oct. 18.— The Potlatch 
Yards (Inc.) has started construction on a re- 
inforced concrete building, 120x125 feet, at 
Pullman, Wash. When completed this will 
represent an outlay of about $25,000. 








Inland Empire Ice Arena Is Built 


of Wood 


SPOKANE, WASH., Oct. 18.—The use of wood 
in the construction of a public building was 
given prominence with the opening here of an 
Ice Arena with colorful ceremonies. The build- 
ing, resembling an airplane hangar, is 120 feet 
wide and 260 feet long. The seating capacity 
is 3000 feet, and the ice surface 80 by 200 feet. 
The trusses, with a span of 120 feet, eliminat- 
ing all posts in the building, were constructed 
by the Arch-Rib Construction Co. The build- 
ing contains 250,000 feet of lumber, much of it 
Douglas fir. 


Knotty Pine Makes Trailer Homey 


PorTLAND, ORrE., Oct. 16.—That the American 
tourist and others have taken to automobile 
trailers in a big way is evident to anyone who 
travels any United States highway. These 
trailers range from crudely put together affairs 
to jobs beautifully finished, modern in every 
detail, home-like and attractive. 

The growth of the trailer business has been 
phenomenal, and with it have come improve- 
ments in design and materials. Trailer manu- 
facturers are continually striving to produce the 
most convenient, compact and appealing travel- 
ing homes that American ingenuity can de- 
velop. One of the more progressive manufac- 
turers is the Rambler Trailer Co. of Inglewood, 
Calif. It is following the popular trend by fin- 
ishing its Deluxe models in knotty pine, using 
Ponderosa exclusively, according to word re- 


One view of exterior and two of interior of Deluxe model trailers that owe much of their cheery home atmosphere, and easy salability, to the use of knotty 


Ponderosa pine 


ceived by the Western Pine Association. 

In these models, the knotty Ponderosa pine 
is used for all built-in conveniences, including 
cabinets, doors and enclosures for stove and 
sink. Even the cleverly designed bench, tables 
and seats are built of this light-colored “quiet- 
grained” wood. The woodwork is finished nat- 
ural, with clear varnish, and as a result im- 
parts a light, cheerful atmosphere to the in- 
terior. This feature adds distinction, is extremely 
practical and provides a natural beauty and 
homey appearance which many feel can not be 
had quite as satisfactorily in any other way. It 
helps sell these houses-on-wheels, the manu- 
facturer reporting that its Deluxe models are 
being enthusiastically received partly, at least, 
because of the knotty pine. 
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Heating and Air 
Conditioning 
Are Featured 


Air conditioning of homes is predicted 
to be the coming thing. What better dis- 
tributing source for air conditioning 
equipment could a manufacturer find than 
an established lumber and building ma- 
terial dealer? The King Lumber Co., 
ot Grand Rapids, Minn., of which F. E. 
King is president, is one of the far-sighted 
companies of the Northwest. Some time 
ago it installed a building for its heating, 








Offices of the King Lumber Co., 


Grand Rapids, Minn., are air conditioned 
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Heating and air conditioning department occupies this separate building 


air conditioning, sheet metal department. 
At the time of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN representative’s visit one man was 
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employed whose sole duty it was to sell 
air conditioning plants, stokers and oil 
burners. Four men were employed at 
that time in installing the plants that had 
already been sold. C. R. King, secretary, 
and E. F. Buffmore, manager of the yard, 
were very enthusiastic about this new ad- 
dition to their business. 


The company had just completed a 
complete air conditioning system for sales- 
room and general and private offices of 
the company, which are housed in the 
building shown in the larger cut on this 
page. The smaller picture shows the 
heating, air conditioning and sheet metal 
department, housed in a separate building 
just across the street from the general 
offices. ~ 

Waterman Waterbury air conditioning 
plants are handled by the King company. 
Iron Fireman Stokers and Williams Oil- 
O-Matic burners are the other lines sold. 
Complete lines of lumber, trim, millwork, 
paints and hardware of course are carried. 
The company operates ten yards outside 
of Grand Rapids, but all the air condi- 
tioning and heating work is handled 
through the Grand Rapids office. 


More for Housing Dollar Today, Says Dealer’s Ad 


The job of the lumber dealer is to sell 
building materials. Sometimes the going 
is good, and sometimes it is bad. At 
times, a logical selling campaign is re- 
quired to secure normal sales volume 
against a public belief that building costs 
are much too high, as compared with pre- 
vious years and by-gone eras. 

Believing that such a campaign is neces- 
sary today, the Belleville Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co., South Bend, Ind., has published 
a full-page advertisement in the daily 
newspapers of that city, in which it sets 
forth facts and figures to prove to Mr. 
and Mrs. John Q. Public that it costs less 
to build a good residence today than it did 
in 1925, twelve years ago. 

Beginning with the statement in bold 
type that “Home Costs Are Not Higher,” 
the advertisement asks the reader to com- 
pare the design, material and construc- 
tion of a 1937 home with those of the 
1925 home, the material for both of which 


was furnished by Belleville. An illustra- 
tion of both houses was used, the 1925 
model being an example of the architec- 
ture of the period, and the 1937 model 
being a modern version of Early Amer- 
ican with all modern conveniences. 

The 1925 home sold for $4,950, plus a 
street assessment of $424, a total of $5,- 
374, against the 1937 home’s building 
cost of $4,850 and no street assessment. 
These homes were not particularly hand- 
picked, having been selected at random as 
examples of homes built in the years 1925 
to 1929, as compared with the homes be- 
ing built in 1937. The materials used in 
the 1925 home included: 


Foundation—cement blocks. 

Concrete floor 2 inches thick. 
Chimney—8-inch x 8-inch flue. 

Wood basement frames and sash. 
Floor joists—2x8-inch No. 2 yellow pine. 
Ceiling joists—2x6-inch yellow pine. 
Rafters—2x4-inch yellow pine. 

Asphalt roof—no felt. 
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9. Spruce siding. 

10. Common constructed windows and 
frames. 

11. All yellow pine trim. 

12. One room oak—balance pine. 

13. Wood lath plaster base. 

14. One 4-foot x 4 foot kitchen cupboard— 
2 doors—no drawers. 

15. No linen closet. 

16. No guest closet. 

17. No second floor rooms. 

18. No recreation room. 

19. Furnace—18 inch—gravity—hot air. 

20. No laundry tub. 

21. Standard leg bath tub. 

22. Electric wiring—twelve openings. 

23. House contains 12,960 cubic feet. 


The materials used in the 1937 home 
included : 


1. Foundation—cement blocks—face brick 
above grade. 

2. Concrete floor—4 inch thick. 

3. Chimney—8-inch x 12-inch flue. . 

4. Steel basement frames and sash. 

5. Floor joists—2x10 No. 2 yellow pine— 
70 percent No. 1 yellow pine. 
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6. Ceiling joists—2x8-inch No. 2 yellow 
pine—70 percent No. 1 yellow pine. 

7%. Rafters—2x6-inch No. 2 yellow pine—70 
percent No. 1 yellow pine. 

8. Asphalt roof with 15-pound felt. 

9. Johns-Manville asbestos siding. 

10. Farlo Narroline frames and windows— 
treated. 

11. New-Narroline gum trim. 

12. All oak floors except bath and kitchen. 

13. Johns-Manville insulation lath. 

14. One 8 foot x 10 foot kitchen cabinet 
with linoleum top. 

15. Linen closets. 

16. Guest closet. 
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17. Finished stair—2 rooms unfinished. 

18. Reception room. 

19. Premier forced air furnace conditioner—— 
22 inch. 

20. Two-compartment laundry tub. 

21. Modern recessed bath tub. 

22. Indirect wiring with 28 openings. 

23. House contains 20,800 cubic feet. 


The comparison emphasizes that the 
1937 home contained such important items 
as closets, and had thicker floors, better 
grade of material and much more livable 
space than the older 1925 home. 

The present advertising campaign of 
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Belleville is dedicated to the task of in- 
forming the prospective home builder 
about the ease and lower cost of home 
construction today, in spite of rising costs 
of labor and materials, due to the many 
new methods of construction and the avail- 
ability of many new materials, which con- 
siderably reduce the actual cost. 

A coupon was included in the adver- 
tising with checking spaces for the pros- 
pect to indicate whether he wished to 
have a representative call, or a booklet 
mailed. 


At “Crossroads of the Pacific” Since 1852 


Honotutu, Hawa, Oct. 9—The annual employees’ get- 
together party of Lewers & Cooke (Ltd.), lumber and building 
material dealers here since 1852, which was held on Sept. 10 
this year, found 311 employees on the payroll of this big con- 
cern. Gold watches are presented each year to men completing 
25 years of service. F. J. Lowrey, the president, has been with 
the firm for 58 years; F. D. Lowrey, first vice president and 
general manager, 30 years, and C. S. Goodknight, second vice 


In 1850, in a sailing vessel which rounded 
Cape Horn, there arrived in Honolulu a young 
man born in Dublin, Ireland, who had been sent 
via New York, where he had relatives, to 
search for a younger brother supposed to be in 
the Sandwich Islands. In those days a search 
of that kind had to be undertaken in person— 
there were no cables, no method of communica- 
tion other than personal. 

This young man, who was rowed ashore to 
Honolulu in a whaleboat, there being no 
wharves in those days, was Christopher H. 
Lewers. He found no trace of his brother, but 
decided to settle here for a time at least, and 
work at his trade. His brother he met twenty- 
five years later in Honolulu; then, as now, 
the spot in the Pacific where all roads meet. 

In 1849, the year before Mr. Lewers arrived, 
Samuel Johnson, of Liverpool, England, had 
come to Honolulu with his family, en route 
from Australia to California. On the ship which 
brought him, he had a quantity of Australian 
blue gum lumber which he intended to use in 
building houses for the fast-growing population 
of California, attracted by the discovery of gold. 
Mr. Johnson was a carpenter and builder. On 
his arrival here, the stories of the rough life 
of California of ’49 with its disappointments and 
chances, may have determined him to remain 
here. Honolulu had, at that time, a pleasanter, 
more cultivated society in which to rear chil- 
dren than any place in California. At any rate, 
he had his lumber landed here and set up in 
business. 

Building material of all sorts, including lum- 
ber, was at that time usually brought out from 
the East Coast; though as early as 1840 a little 
lumber was brought here intermittently, sent 
by the Hudson Bay Company from the North- 
west. By 1860, it came regularly in small lots 
of three thousand feet or so. 

Samuel Johnson, and Christopher Lewers 

must have become friends and often must have 
discussed the advisability of pooling their in- 
terests. They were almost co-workers, being 
of allied trades, but money, actual cash, was 
very scarce in the Honolulu of 1850 and 1851. 
Their opportunity came, however, in the follow- 
ing year. 
In 1852 Charles Brewer 2nd received a rather 
large consignment of eastern white pine building 
lumber, flooring, siding etc. This stock he tried 
to dispose of as a whole, and approached Chris- 
topher Lewers to buy the lot, but Mr. Lewers 
refused to pay the prices asked for the cargo, 
which was later put up at auction. 

C. H. Lewers, who often told this story to his 
cousin, the late Robert Lewers, bought under 
an arrangement with C. Brewer 2nd, the first 


president, 26 years. 


thousand feet auctioned off, with the option of 
taking the whole cargo at a very advantageous 
price, which ht did. 

As will be seen, these eighty-five years have 
been years of continued and uninterrupted suc- 
cess in a line of work that is essentially the 
same as it was in 1852. 

In 1855 C. H. Lewers returned to New York 
for a visit. It was at that time that he met, 
on his Uncle William Lewers’ farm in what 
is now the city of Binghampton, N. Y., his 
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cousin, Robert, and persuaded him to return to 
the Islands with him. 

C. H. Lewers and Robert Lewers landed in 
Honolulu from the ship Raduga on Feb. 21, 
1856. At this time C. H. Lewers bought the 
interest of Mr. Johnson in the firm of Johnson 
& Lewers. 

In 1856 or 1857, Joshua G. Dickson became 
bookkeeper for C. H. Lewers’ business, and 
soon afterwards a partner with Lewers & Dick- 
son, dealers in lumber and building materials, 
builders hardware, nails, paint, glass etc., located 
on Fort Street, Honolulu. 

In 1859 a steam planing mill was set up on 
property owned on King Street, and the lumber 
yard was moved in the following year. 

In 1860, Robert Lewers, who had become a 
carpenter, lacking any other trade or profession, 
was asked to join his cousin in the lumber busi- 
ness, and on April 1, 1860, became an employe 
of Lewers & Dickson. 

In 1876, C. H. Lewers died and Mr. Dickson 
bought the former’s interest in the concern and 
was sole owner until 1877, when C. M. Cooke 
and Robert Lewers each bought an interest in 
Lewers & Dickson. 

In 1879 F. J. Lowrey came to Lewers & 
Dickson as bookkeeper and in 1880, at Mr. 
Dickson’s death, R. Lewers and C. M. Cooke 
purchased Mr. Dickson’s interest and changed 
the name of the firm to Lewers & Cooke. 

In 1881 the old wooden building of Lewers 
& Dickson was torn down and a two-story brick 
building, which is still standing, was put up. 

In 1901 the partnership of Lewers & Cooke 
was dissolved, and the corporation of Lewers & 
Cooke (Ltd.) succeeded it, with Robert Lewers, 
Chas. M. Cooke and Frederick J. Lowrey as 


One employee has been with the company 
45 years, one 37 years, one 35 years, one 34 years, two 31 years, 
eighteen from 25 to 30 years, ten from 20 to 25 years, thirty-two 
from 15 to 20 years, forty-one 10 to 15 years, and thirty-three 
from 5 to 10 years. This record of mutual understanding and 
loyalty would be hard to beat. 
adventure of the sea, and of the “brave old days of ’49,” is the 
story of the founding and development of this business. 


Permeated by the romance and 


principal owners, and the Lewers & Cooke 
(Ltd.) building was erected, which is, even in 
these days of handsome business buildings, a 
dignified example of architecture. It was the 
first building in Honolulu in which architectural 
terra cotta was used. 

Originating as a lumber concern, the business 
has been expanded, until today a very full line 
of building and decorating materials is carried. 
The main store on King Street houses the dis- 
play and main sales rooms; the lumber yards 
are on Queen Street, and the warehouse is at 
Cooke and Kawaiahao Streets. Lumber and 
other building materials, plumbing fixtures and 
supplies, hand and power tools, general and 
builders’ hardware, paint and interior decorating 
materials, electric appliances, and garden tools 
and supplies, are carried. 

Officers and executives of the company, other 
than those named in the introduction to this 
story, are: E. L. Paris, secretary; F. L. Turner, 
treasurer; L. L. Lynch, assistant secretary and 
treasurer; H. N. Mosher, manager lumber de- 
partment; J. L. McCallister, supervisor whole- 
sale sales; H. C. Rea, advertising manager. 





State Now.Has 60 Years’ Tim- 
ber Supply—More Growing 


CHEHALIS, WASH., Oct. 16.—The persistent 
bugaboo that the Pacific Northwest’s timber 
industry is on its last legs, and that the avail- 
able supply of timber for cutting is being re- 
duced at such a rate there will not be any avail- 
able within a very few years, was exploded by 
John D. Wonderly, of the Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Agency, Centralia, in a talk before the 
Chehalis Chamber of Commerce on Monday. 
He said that, according to Government sta- 
tistics, there is 245 billion feet of timber stand- 
ing in this State at this time, and that the aver- 
age annual cut is four billion feet. Thus, he 
pointed out, there is available timber that will 
keep the lumber industry going for the next 
sixty years, even if no new timber is grown. 
He described “this talk regarding depletion of 
timber” as “propaganda put out by manufac- 
turers of lumber substitutes.” He continued, 
“We have a continuous supply of timber for 
an indefinite period for all normal require- 
ments.” He said that consumption of lumber 
per capita has decreased steadily, and that small 
timber and new crops of trees are developing 
rapidly. Washington’s lumber industry, he 


stated, pays better wages than any other lum- 
ber producing section of the nation. 
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[By American LuMBERMAN Staff 
Correspondent} 


WasHInctTon, D. C., Oct. 20.—The “breathing 
spell” ends officially on Nov. 15, when the 75th 
Congress convenes in special session decreed by 
President Roosevelt—and it ends in a big way. 
Here is the announced agenda: 


1. General farm legislation—meaning Mr. 
Wallace’s ever-normal granary, major crop 
control and what not. 


2. Wage and hour legislation, setting up a 
sort of new N.R.A. in industry as a part of 
the general effort to provide more abundant 
life for less favored groups—more money 
for less work etc. 


3. Reorganization of the Federal Govern- 
ment to make it more responsive to the will 
of the President. 


4, Creation of seven regional planning 
agencies to work up plans for public works 
of various kinds and to supervise the work 
of State and local planning agencies, plus a 
national planning board to co-ordinate the 
whole. 

5. Proposed strengthening of the anti- 
trust laws to head off monopolies for which 
no definite or specific provisions have yet 
been worked out. 


Some New Dealers Are Too Optimistic 


That sounds like a pretty formidable program 
to drop into the lap of Congress in special ses- 
sion, but Senator Barkley (Dem.-Ky.), new 
Senate floor leader, announced, on stepping 
ashore in New York after a vacation in Europe, 
that the whole quintet ought to be out of the 
way by Christmas. Hope and optimism are 
grand things with which to clothe our legislative 
leaders. 

It may be Senator Barkley agrees with the 
President that the reception accorded the Chief 
Executive on his recent journey into the West 
so strengthened his good right arm that Con- 
gress will simply use the rubber stamp once 
more and pass forthwith anything sent to Capi- 
tol Hill with the stamp of the White House on 
the label. 

The poor deluded scribes around the national 
capital find themselves in rather violent dis- 
agreement with Senator Barkley. While norm- 
ally optimists, these pen pushers and typewriter 
smashers are literally drooling at the mouth in 
anticipation of the heated controversies in pros- 
pect over every major Presidential proposal. 
Many of them think Barkley will have to be 
satisfied if one of the five gets out of the Con- 
gressional trenches by Christmas. If more than 
one gets all the way throtigh to White House 
approval before Santa Claus calls here, all hands 
and the cook will be surprised. 


No Agreement Reached on 
Farm Objectives 


Just take a look at the situation. The Senate 
committee on agriculture right now is holding 
group hearings with farmers here and there, try- 
ing to get first-hand information direct. The 
Senate committee, as well as the House commit- 
tee, the latter presided over by Representative 
Jones (Dem.-Tex.) are far from agreed on what 
form new general farm legislation should take. 
While Secretary Wallace seems to lean to com- 
pulsory crop control, certainly one of the com- 
mittee chairmen does not like that idea, and the 
big farm organizations find themselves in dis- 
agreement. 


Delays on Wage-Hour Legislation Likely 


Now take a look at the wage-and-hour legis- 
lation. The Senate last session hurried through 
a bill greatly modified from the draft proposed 
by the Administration. The House committee 
on labor wrangled long and heatedly over the 
bill, and before reporting it favorably made a 
great many changes. Then a majority of the 
rules committee refused to vote a special rule 
for consideration of the measure. It may be that 
conservative southern Democrats on the rules 
committee will change their minds and be good 
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LEGISLATIVE MILL WILL 
SOON BEGIN TO GRIND 


because so many folks out West applauded the 
President and asked for more millions from 
Washington for this and that, but most of them 
are not given to abrupt changes. If the rules 
committee must be discharged by petition signed 
by a majority of House members, the process 
will require a full month. 


Many Differences Obstruct Reorganization 


As for Governmental reorganization, sharp 
and even violent differences of opinion exist in 
both branches. Some reorganization legislation 
will get through in time, but not by Christmas, 
and it will not give the President anything like 
all he wants, unless Congress simply decides to 
capitulate and proclaim its entire impotence. 
That is not likely to happen. The reorganiza- 
tion plan recommended by the President was pri- 
marily administrative. It was not an economy 
measure, but its sponsors contended that, as ad- 
ministrative efficiency increased, naturally econo- 
mies would emerge. That does not listen well 
to many members, who seem to think any reor- 
ganization worthy of the name should eliminate 
useless and overlapping agencies and activities, 
and cut down substantially the ‘cost of the Fed- 
eral Government service. Many other objec- 
tions have been advanced, particularly to the pro- 
posal that certain quasi-judicial bodies like the 
Federal Trade Commission and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission be brought under the 
Presidential thumb, and the abolishment of the 
general accounting ‘office, leaving Congress no 
cheek upon expenditures until after the money 
has been spent. With such differences prevail- 
ing, it would be quite remarkable if any com- 
prehensive reorganization measure made the 
grade before Christmas, since farm legislation 
comes ahead of it and promises to be highly con- 
troversial all by itself. 


Regional Planning Faces Rough Weather 


Two bills embodying the regional planning 
agency idea are pending. The Administration 
bill did not altogether please Senator Norris 
(Ind.-Neb.), who put in one of his own, which 
Rep. Rankin (Dem.-Miss.) introduced in the 
House. The Administration measure would 
confine the work of the regional agencies to plan- 
ning, while the Norris-Rankin bill would set up 
seven more T.V.A.’s with authority not only to 
study and plan public works, but to develop 
projects. Jealousy was manifested in the House 
over custody of the bill. The flood control com- 
mittee folks thought they should have it. Rivers 
and harbors thought it properly belonged to 
them, and it finally went to the latter. All of 
which would seem to indicate thé sailing i is none 
too smooth. Some members feel that in addition 
to planning public works for dull times Congress 
should set aside a reserve fund to take care of 
the cost and begin now to build it up. Many 
other questions are bound to arise during con- 
sideration of the matter. 

Remember, too, that anti-lynching bill that 
got through the House and is in a prominent 
place on the Senate calendar.’ If it is dragged 
out in the special session, it may well retard the 
speed of the legislative machine no end, and 
even gum up the whole pack of cards. 


Tax Revision Will Meet Close Scrutiny 


The President, of course, is actively interested 
in other matters not mentioned in his fireside 
chat. One of these is the proposed overhauling 
of the Federal tax structure, for which the 
Treasury Department is to submit “recommend- 
ations” on Nov. 4, the date on which Represent- 
ative Vinson (Dem.-Ky.), chairman of the ways 
and means subcommittee in charge of the matter, 
has called a preliminary meeting. Of course, 


nobody expects an important tax bill to get any- 
where in the special session, although the House 
does have a way of jamming things through un- 
der so called “gag” rule when the leaders take 
a notion to do so. Even if that should happen, 
however, there is the Senate, and any new tax 
legislation, whether genuinely simplifying and 
clarifying the tax structure or not, could not get 
through without closest scrutiny by the finance 
committee or reasonably adequate debate on the 
floor. It is hoped that when Congress does seri- 
ously tackle the complicated tax problem, the 
result will be helpful and not hurtful to the lum- 
ber industry and to industry and business in 


general. Certainly there is plenty of room for 
improvement; many inequities that should be 
eliminated. 


CHANGES IN SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 
DEMAND CAUTION 


WasHINGToN, D. C., Oct. 20.—The Social 
Security Act, which ushered in a new era of 
social consciousness in the United States of 
America, is not a perfect instrument. While 
various phases of social activity covered by the 
law are not new to our States, other provisions 
are new, and Federal responsibility in this field 
may be said to be almost wholly new. The law 
was not enacted as an experiment, as were sundry 
and various other so called New Deal measures. 
It was intended, not to meet an emergency due 
to the nation’s worst economic depression, but 
designed to be a permanent attack, under Federal 
auspices, on the problem of human insecurity. 


Objectives of Law Are Little Criticized 


The objectives of the law have been so gen- 
erally accepted as to leave little room for argu- 
ment. On the other hand, the imperfections in 
this first Federal attempt in the field of social 
service on a national and permanent basis call 
for correction. Even now a subcommittee of the 
Senate finance committee, assisted by an advisory 
committee set up by the Social Security Board, 
is making a thorough study with a view to rec- 
ommending amendments to cure admitted faults 
and eliminate inequalities. 

Chairman Altmeyer, of the Social Security 
Board, in a recent speech said quite frankly 
that no part of Social Security is simple. The 
whole is a highly complicated fabric, especially 
in a country as populous and as far flung geo- 
graphically as the United States. Certain Euro- 
pean nations have gone much further than the 
United States, but none of the systems prevailing 
abroad quite fits the situation here. Geograph- 
ically, the United States is several times as large 
as the British Isles, France and Germany com- 
bined, and conditions in different sections of 
our country vary widely, each section presenting 
its peculiar problems. 

The law, marking a wide departure in national 
policy that promises to become most costly as 
the system becomes more comprehensive, has 
been the subject of much controversy and criti- 
cism. Controversy, however, has raged mostly 
over methods and instrumentalities rather than 
over what may be called fundamental princi- 
ples. Certainly the chief objectives have not been 
criticized by any considerable proportion of the 
people. 


Some Excluded Groups Complain 


Groups not included within the law, as passed, 
naturally are inclined to be resentful. For ex- 
ample, the farm hand and the domestic servant 
were left out, together with seamen, the self- 
employed and other but smaller groups. The 


farmer himself is among those for whom no 
security in old age is provided, yet he feels 
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that he is required to bear a part of the load 
necessary to assure annuities to others. The 
railroad worker is a case in point. The farmer 
ships by rail, for example, and wants to know 
why he should pay a little higher freight to give 
an annuity to the trainman while getting none 
himself. That is a legitimate complaint against 
the law. Of course, the trainman could retort 
that the farmer has been receiving some rather 
nice subsidies from Uncle Sam for this and that 
and really has no kick coming, but that would 
not clear up the particular problem. 

The real reason the framers of the law did not 
attempt to make it universal was fear that the 
entire structure might collapse under the com- 
plexities of administration. The Social Secur- 
ity Board, as it is, finds itself hard pressed at 
times to unravel knotty problems that crop up 
in the administration of the law. Members of 
the board counsel patience and understanding, 
and express confidence that in time and with 
added experience in practical operation the rough 
places will be smoothed out, and it will be pos- 
sible to include still other groups without en- 
dangering the entire structure. They are on 
record as favoring the inclusion of farm hands 
and domestic servants, but find the adminis- 
trative complexities too great at this stage of 
development. 

Right here it may be well to examine Social 
Security from the financial angle. A good many 
otherwise intelligent and thoughtful citizens 
seem to have taken the whole thing for granted. 
Congress passed the law, and that was the one 
things needful. They overlooked a lot of things 
when they took this view of the matter. 


Mountainous Reserves Are Serious Problem 


No feature of Social Security has been more 
widely or more vigorously criticized than the 
underlying fiscal structure. Old-age retirement 
and unemployment protection are essentially in- 
surance features, based largely on actuarial 
studies just like private insurance. There neces- 
sarily had to be some departure from the private 
bases in order to give those in the lower income 
brackets a look in. There has been much criti- 
cism of the tax structure laid down to finance 
Social Security, and particularly of the provi- 
sion for building up full reserves that are ex- 
pected by 1980 to reach the staggering total of 
$47,000,000,000. No such mountainous reserves 
were recommended by the Committee on Eco- 
nomic Security, which made the investigation 
that led to the enactment of the law. It was more 
or less an eleventh-hour proposition, and the 
Treasury Department is given chief credit or 
blame, as the case may be, for having advanced 
the full-reserve idea. Everybody will concede 
that, in order to carry Social Security even 
for the groups now ‘covered by the law, there 
must be some reserves, even running into the 
billions. Many good citizens, however, shudder 
at the thought of a permanent national debt of 
$47,000,000,000 at 3 percent annual interest to 
carry Social Security alone. 


Study Whether They Can Safely Be 
Reduced 


So it would be well for those of us who are 
fretting because more groups are not included, 
or because payments are not more generous, to 
do a little figuring of an evening and see where 
the Federal Government would be likely to land 
if political or other pressure should force it to 
attempt to include everybody within the Social 
Security system. The taxpayers right now are 
laboring under the biggest national debt on rec- 
ord—$37,000,000,000. Spending is still going on 
at a startlingly high rate, and is likely to con- 
tinue on a high plane, even aside from Social 


Security. Of course, everybody hopes that the 
present huge debt will be largely liquidated be- 
fore the Social Security reserves reach stagger- 
ing proportions. At any rate, that would seem 
to be the part of wisdom. When Social Security 
reserves attain their ceiling, the annual interest 
charge alone will be a billion and a half on that 
account alone, to be paid out of general taxes. 
The present generation will not have to worry 
about it, but future generations must tote the 
load. That means our children and grandchil- 
dren. We can not have Social Security with- 
out paying for it, and it is here to stay with the 
approval of the great body of the people. 

Of course, it is quite possible important changes 
will be made in the fiscal structure under Social 
Security, particularly in the matter of the re- 
serves. That problem is under serious study 
along with others. It may well be that a Solo- 
mon will rise up to show the way to safe financ- 
ing with a much smaller reserve foundation. 
Meanwhile common sense should tell all of us 
who stop and think that it is better to let well 
enough alone for a time until the kinks can be 
ironed out of Social Security. Otherwise the 
machine is apt to become hopelessly mired, with 
resulting disappointment and insecurity all 
around. 


Income Expected to Cover Charges 


Here is how Social Security grows. In the 
fiscal year 1936, when the machinery was first 
set up and began slowly to turn, Uncle Sam 
spent $28,000,000 on Social Security. During 
the last fiscal year, ended June 30, 1937, there 
was a jump to $447,000,000. The budget for the 
current fiscal year called for $846,000,000. 
More than half of the expenditures for the 
1937 fiscal year went into the old-age reserves. 
During the current fiscal year $500,000,000 will 
be invested in the old-age fund. For all prac- 
tical purposes, however, the growth in costs has 
been startling, to say the least. It is estimated 
that during the next six fiscal years the annual 
investment in the old-age fund will average about 
one billion dollars. It will be considerably less 
in the earlier years but will grow and strike that 
average. Eventually, it is figured, appropriations 
for investment in this fund will run as high as 
$2,000,000,000 a year. By that time, theoretically 
at least, the payroll taxes on employers and em- 
ployees will cover this amount, and, with the 
interest on the invested fund, will meet the 
charges. 


System Not to Take Place of Thrift 


A good many very practical questions arise in 
connection with Social Security. For example; 
a worker is thrifty, putting aside a part of his 
earnings, buying a home and providing for a 
nice little income for old age. Will such a 
citizen be eligible to receive old-age benefits 
under the law if he contributes to the fund 
through payroll taxes? The answer is that, 
having paid his share of the tax, such a worker 
would be entitled to his monthly benefit pay- 
ments, just the same as if he had squandered 
every dollar and never taken thought for the 
morrow. He would receive whatever monthly 
payments were due him on the basis of earn- 
ings and length of working period, would retain 
his little home and also be free to enjoy what- 
ever income his private savings earned. This 
would be his as a matter of right. In other 
words, Social Security is not intended to take 
the place of private thrift, but to supplement it. 


No Benefit from Contributions After 65 
Another question often asked is whether a man 
in. good health may continue to work after he 


becomes 65 years of age, whether he comes 
under the Railroad Retirement Act or under 
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the Social Security Act. The answer is that, 
if his employer is agreeable, such a person may 
continue in active employment, but he would 
not increase his retirement benefits by so doing. 
In other words, under both laws, the worker, 
in order to receive the benefits, must leave the 
field of active work to others, making room for 
younger workers. If he should elect to work 
until he is, say, 70 years of age, that would be 
permissible. He would continue to pay in his 
payroll taxes after 65 years of age, but would 
get nothing additional in return therefor except 
the satisfaction of earning a regular wage. 


Employers Share Included in Prices 


Many workers who have never been employed 
by concerns having retirement or pension sys- 
tems are now paying into the Social Security 
account. The question naturally arises whether 
such workers are penalized by the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act because the food and clothing they 
must purchase carries an extra freight charge 
in order to assure the railroad man his pension. 
First, another question arises: “Does all freight 
carry such an extra charge?” Nobody can 
answer this question with certainty because 
nobody knows what part of the security taxes 
the railroads themselves may absorb. Naturally, 
the railroads live largely on freight revenues. 
In order to continue operations they must have 
revenues. They can not, however, either increase 
or decrease freight rates for this or any other 
purpose without the approval of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission if engaged in interstate 
commerce. All payroll taxes must be paid out 
of current revenues, and this applies to all 
branches of business and industry as well as to 
the railroads. The natural tendency is to pass 
along increased taxes or other increased oper- 
ating costs, wherever that is possible or prac- 
ticable. A number of business concerns have 
publicly announced that they will not pass along 
their share of payroll taxes in the form of higher 
prices. A few have indicated they will pay 
both the employer’s and the workers’ payroll 
taxes. These are exceptions to the general rule, 
and are to be congratulated on finding them- 
selves in position to adopt this policy. Some 
part of the Social Security taxes is pretty cer- 
tain to be reflected in prices paid by the con- 
sumer for processed foodstuffs, clothing, shoes 
and other necessaries of life, as well as luxuries, 
services etc. 


Employee Contributions Likely to Remain 


Indeed, the general expectation all along has 
been that the increased cost of doing business 
would be reflected in prices. One of the criti- 
cisms against the taxing provisions of the law 
has been that the worker, after paying his share 
of payroll taxes, finds himself confronted with 
the necessity of paying a little more for what 
he buys, and therefore is twice taxed. The fact 


‘remains, however, that all retirement or pension 


systems of consequence that have come to light 
in this country have been based on individual 
contributions, workers and management sharing 
the burden. This policy has been based on the 
theory that the worker naturally would feel 
more independent if he paid at least a part of 
the cost of his own pension or retirement pay- 
ments. Otherwise, whatever came to him would 
be in the nature of a handout or dole. Whatever 
other changes are made in the Social Security 
Act, the contributory provisions are apt to re- 
main as a permanent feature. 


Proposes to Increase Age Assistance 


Already there are pending in Congress various 
bills designed to expand Social Security in one 
direction or another. Some members of both 
branches think that $30 a month per individual 
over 65 years who has not had, an opportunity 
to come in under Social Security, is too little. 
For example, back in June, Representative Her- 
bert S. Bigelow (Dem.-Ohio) went on the air 
and urged citizens generally to demand of their 
Congressmen support of a petition to discharge 
committee from further consideration of a bill 
he had introduced providing for substantial in- 
creases in old-age assistance payments, and in- 


(Continued on Page 56) 
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Worth Going After Hard, This-- 


Amemeanfiunherman 


October 23, 1937 


SUGAR PINE FROM ONE OF 
CALIFORNIA’S FINEST STANDS 


--Worthy, Too, of the Unusual Care Used in Seasoning, 
Transporting, Manufacturing, Storing and Shipping It 


Webster says “El Dorado” means an 
imaginary place abounding in gold. 

El Dorado County, California, is not 
an imaginary place, but it abounded in 





Pioneer operators in El Dorado County, 

who were succeeded by Michigan-Cali- 

fornia Lumber Co. Note that the logs 

were peeled for river driving, as sugar pine 
logs with bark on might sink 





gold—in fact it was the discovery of gold 
by James Marshall at Coloma, El Dorado 
County, that started the historic move- 
ment across the plains in 1849. At 
Placerville, formerly Hangtown, in El 
Dorado County, the early miners, with 
their knives, scraped gold from rocky 
crevices. 


Gold is still found in El Dorado 
County, but of probably greater value 
are its other resources—splendid for- 
ests of sugar pine. 

The beautiful, stately sugar pine tree is 
a native of the high Sierra, and always 
seems to thrive best on the most rugged 
slopes of nearly inaccessible canyons such 
as that of the famous American River. 


It is in El Dorado County, amidst these 
scenic and romantic surroundings, that the 
Michigan-California Lumber Co. carries 
on its modern albeit spectacular opera- 
tions. Here it is that it harvests the great 
mature sugar pine trees, producing gen- 
uine white pine lumber in size unequaled 
by that from any other true white pine, 
and unexcelled for texture. 


The cruder methods of those pioneer 
lumbermen who first attempted lumber- 
ing operations in the American River 
region made their going hard, notwith- 
standing the high quality of their product. 
But modern scientific logging and trans- 
portation methods, together with latest 
improved factory facilities, today bring 
Camino sugar pine and Ponderosa from 
these steep slopes to the buyer. 





Early log chute on operations of Michigan- 
California Lumber Co. It was built by the 
American River Land & Lumber Co. to 
take logs down to American River, for 
driving to its mill at Folsom 








Back in the gay ‘90s, operations were 
started in this historic region by the 
American River Land & Lumber Co. 
This company drove its logs down the 
American River and installed its single 
band sawmill at Folsom, Calif. The 
camp was at Old Pino, near the present 
Michigan-California mill site at Pino 
Grande. That company built a logging 
railroad and operated a little dinky loco- 
motive. It brought river drivers from 
Michigan, built a chute down the 
long slopes of the American River canyon, 
and constructed dams in the river. At 
Folsom, it had to build a canal to take 
the logs out of the river for the mill. The 
company’s investment was heavy and it 
tried to operate for three seasons, but 
found that it was impractical to drive 
the American River with its rugged can- 
yons. It found that large sugar pine logs 
were not easy to drive, even though it 
had peeled the bark from them to prevent 
loss from sinkage, so in 1896, during the 
third season of troubles, this company 
gave it up as a bad job and left about 
21,000,000 feet of logs down and peeled 
ready for driving. 


Following this, an ingenious and ener- 
getic lumberman named T. H. McEwan 
acquired the property, including timber, 
railroad and sawmill at Folsom. He 
moved the sawmill to the present site at 
Pino Grande. 


Mr. McEwan organized the El Dorado 
Lumber Co., which was the predecessor 
of the present organization, Michigan- 
California Lumber Co. This company 
purchased a location at Camino for seas- 
oning yards and shipping plant, and 
built the first cable tramway across the 
canyon of the south fork of the American 
River. The company operated a narrow 
gage railroad from the sawmill to the 
cable tramway, and then on the opposite 
side of the river from the tramway to the 
shipping point and yards at Camino. This 
tramway carried loads of approximately 
2,500 feet each. 


During the first year or two the com- 
pany delivered its lumber from Camino 
to Placerville for shipment, with steam 
traction engines. 


About 1905 Mr. McEwan organized 
a separate company, which built the rail- 
road running from Camino to Placerville 
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Modern mill of the Michigan-California Lumber Co. at Pino 
Grande, and its log pond. Kilns are located at sawmill, because 
here plenty of steam is available 


connecting with the Southern Pacific 
Railroad. Shortly afterwards, Mr. Mc- 
Ewan disposed of his interest. In 1907, 
during troublous bank times, the plant 
was closed down. About 1908, C. D. 
Danaher bought the operation and con- 
ducted it as the C. D. Danaher Pine Co. 
until 1915. 


In 1915 he leased it to the R. E. 
Danaher Co., which was owned by Ray 
Danaher and his cousin, James Danaher. 
That company operated from 1916 to 
1918, in which year John Blodgett, well 
known lumberman of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., bought the timber which the late 
C. A. Smith had accumulated over a 
period of many years in this locality. 
This tract comprised some of the finest 
sugar pine timber standing in California. 

In the latter part of 1918, the Danaher 
operations and the Blodgett timber hold- 
ings tributary, were merged into the pres- 





ent Michigan-California Lumber Co. 
The executive personnel of this com- 
pany is as follows: 
President—John W. 
Rapids, Mich. 
Vice President—R. E. Danaher, 
Mich. 


Secretary and Manager—Swift Berry, Cam- 
ino, Calif. 

In the earlier days of this organization, 
Ray Danaher was its manager. He was 
followed by James Danaher, Jr., his 
cousin, who was in charge from 1923 to 
1928. James Danaher, Jr., died in 1928, 
and was succeeded by tlie present man- 
ager, Swift Berry, who for a number of 
years prior to that time had charge of 
the timber and logging engineering for 
the company. 

In 1928 the company rebuilt its spec- 
tacular cable tramway, doubling its size 
and capacity. The span of this tramway 
is 3,000 feet and crosses 1,200 feet above 


Blodgett, Jr., Grand 


Detroit, 
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Terminal on the Camino side of the American River canyon, to 
which the lumber from Pino Grande is brought by aerial tramway, 
with 3,000-foot span and 1,200 feet above the river 


the American River. It carries 5,000 feet 
of lumber loaded on a narrow gage rail- 
road car. These loads are kept to a maxi- 
mum of about 17 tons. 


About the same time, 1928, the com- 
pany rebuilt its box factory and planing 
mill, and added two large lumber storage 
sheds to its plant at Camino. The rough 
lumber shed is equipped with a bridge 
crane, and a monorail system is used in 
the sheds and factories. The rough lum- 
ber shed has a capacity of four and a half 
million feet. 


Thus, where the pioneer was unable to 
overcome the defenses built by nature, 
today modern equipment and the ingenu- 
ity of loggers make the products of these 
great forests readily available in the mar- 
ket where the quality of the timber and 
careful manufacture are apnreciated, as 
evidenced by the ever increasing demand 
for Camino Quality pine. 
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Modern plant of the Michigan-California Lumber Co. at Camino where are located the planing mill, box factory, storage and ship- 
ping sheds, and yard. Conditions for air drying at Camino are ideal 
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Associations’ Plans and Activities 


Meetings to Be Held 


4—Northwest Missouri Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Robidoux Hotel, St. Joseph, Mo. Annual. 


Nov. 4-5—California Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion. Del Monte Hotel, Del Monte, Calif. An- 
nual, 


Nov. 9-10—Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America (Inc.), Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn, 
Semiannual. 


Nov. 10-12—National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, directors meeting, New Orleans. 
Nov. 11—Southern Pine Association (semi-annual); 


New Orleans, with joint meeting of NLMA di- 
rectors as above. 


Nov. 


Nov. 12—Northeast Missouri Lumbermen’s Associa- 


tion, Moberly, Mo. Annual. 


18—Central Missouri Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers, Sedalia, Mo. Annual. 


Nov. 18-20—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Executive Committee, and secretaries 
of State and regional associations, Congress 
Hotel, Chicago. 


Dec. 8-10—Western Forestry & Conservation Asso- 
ciation, Portland, Ore. Forest Policy Confer- 
ence of private and official Pacific Coast agen- 
cies, and annual meeting of association. 


Jan. 5-7—Carolina Retail Lumber & Building Sup- 
ply Dealers’ Associations, Union, S. C. Annual, 


Jan, 11-13—Indiana Lumber & Builders’ Supply As- 
sociation, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Annual. 


Jan. 24-26—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Shirley-Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colo. 
Annual, 

Jan. 18-20—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Minneapolis Municipal Auditorium, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Annual. 


Jan. 26-28—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Auditorium, Kansas City, Mo. Fiftieth annual. 


Feb. 2-4—Iowa Association of Lumber & Building 
Material Dealers, Des Moines Coliseum, Des 
Moines, Iowa. Annual. 


Feb. 2-4—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Statler, Detroit. Annual. 


Feb. 2-4—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Western 
y ean Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
nnual. 


Nov. 





Carolina Dealers Set Dates for 
Annual Convention 


Cuartorte, N. C., Oct. 18—The fifteenth 
annual convention of the Carolina Retail Lum- 
ber & Building Supply Dealers Association will 
be held in Union, S. C., Jan. 5-7, according to 
announcement by Secretary E. M. Garner from 
the headquarters office in Charlotte. Program 
will include, beside speakers of national promi- 
nence, a manufacturers’ exposition. Mallard R. 
Bagnal, of Columbia, S. C., will head the con- 
vention committee and work out a program to 
be announced at an early date. 





National Retailers Executive Com- 
mittee and Various Secre- 
taries to Meet 


Frank Carnahan, secretary National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, has called a 
meeting of the executive committee to be held 
at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, Nov. 18, 19 
and 20. Secretaries of State and regional as- 
sociations have been invited to attend. Sub- 
jects for consideration are various matters of 
legislation, distribution and housing. 


New Orleans Will Be Mecca of 
Lumbermen Nov. 10-12 


New Orzeans, La., Oct. 18—New Orleans 
promises to be the mecca for the lumbermen 
of the nation Nov. 10, 11 and 12, when the an- 
nual meeting of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers Association and the fall meeting of 
the Southern Pine Association will be in ses- 
sion here. The first day of the meeting will be 
devoted to sessions of NLMA and SPA com- 
mittees, and the second day, Nov. 11, will be 
occupied with a joint open meeting of lumber- 
men from all sections of the country, including 
the South. On the third day there will be an 





open meeting of the board of directors of the 
National association. 

During the sessions the Southern Pine As- 
sociation will be host to the directors of the 
National and their guests, and a number of 
entertainment features will be provided, par- 
ticularly for the ladies who accompany the 


lumbermen. 
_—__oooCoo 


Missouri Dealers Set Dates 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 20.—Three district 
retail lumber dealers associations of Missouri 
will hold their annual meetings during the first 
week of November. The first meeting will be 
held by the Northwest Missouri Lumbermen’s 
Association at St. Joseph on Nov. 4. The busi- 
ness session will be held at the Hotel Robidoux. 

The Northeast Missouri Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation will meet at Moberly on Nov. 12. A 
business session and a banquet will be held. 
The Central Missouri Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers is scheduled to meet Nov. 18 
at Sedalia. 





Important Forest Policy 
Conference Is Scheduled 
for December 8-10 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Oct. 18.—The Forest Policy 
Conference of Private and Official Pacific Coast 
Agencies, and annual meeting of the Western 
Forestry & Conservation Association, will be 
held in Portland, Ore., Dec. 8, 9 and 10. This 
meeting will bring together fir, pine and red- 
wood lumbermen for a conference with Pacific 
Slope State and Federal forest land officials, 
under auspices of the Western Forestry and 
Conservation Association, to discuss current 
problems of forest ow ware, management and 
protection. 


Lumber manufacturers’ organizations and 
timber owners’ protective associations will rep- 
resent private forest enterprise. From at least 
five States and from Washington, D. C., will 
come representatives of State forest and land 
departments and of Governmental agencies like 
the Forest, National Park and Indian Service, 
Land Office, Weather Bureau, forest experi- 
ment stations and insect and disease authorities. 
British Columbia will also be represented. 


A keynote effort of the conference will be 
to bring out the practicability of solving eco- 
nomic and social problems of Pacific Coast for- 
est management if western representatives of 
the many agencies involved were more free to 
co-operate to such end without undue interfer- 
ence by conflicting, distant and less well-in- 
formed authorities which may advocate meth- 
ods and policies neither practicable, clear, cor- 
related nor dependably permanent. Previous 
occasions have to some extent disclosed Forest 
Service and industrial opinion on this subject. 
This year attempt will be made to develop per- 
tinent views also of state and Interior Depart- 
ment officials likewise responsible for forest re- 
sources and public interest. 


The fir, pine and redwood industries will pre- 
sent their objectives, progress and obstacles 
in improved cutting and reforestation practice. 
Topics will include Governmental attitude 
toward private enterprise, proposed legislation 
to encourage or discourage private forestry, es- 
sential public co-operation and economic rela- 
tion of private and public timber supplies. 

As usual, the third day will be devoted to 
practical forest protection problems of the work- 
ing agencies. Many discussions promise lively 
debate and far-reaching results. All will be 
open to participation from the floor. 


New Head for Safety Council 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 18—D. D. Fennell, 
consulting engineer, of Chicago, is the new 
president of the National Safety Council, 
elected by the executive committee at a session 
held in the course of the National Safety Con- 
gress, in convention here last week. Mr. Fen- 
nell brings to the presidency of the Council 
experience gained in 20 years of active safety 
work. He becomes president at a time when 
safety work is assuming even greater impor- 
tance because -of the ever-increasing accident 
problem created by the fact that more cars are 
on the highways and more men at work than in 
many years. 

The new president lives at 1129 Maple ave- 
nue, Evanston, IIl., and his offices are in Chi- 
cago. 





County Dealers Voice Support of 
Fair Trades Act 


BuRLINGAME, CALir., Oct. 18.—The San Ma- 
teo County Lumber Dealers’ Association prom- 
ised the district attorney’s office “100 percent 
cooperation” in observation of the new provi- 
sions of the California fair trades act. This sup- 
port of the fair trades act by the county lum- 
bermen was given following a speech by As- 
sistant District Attorney Daniel E. Sullivan at 
a recent meeting at the Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel here. Approximately 50 lumbermen 
heard Sullivan’s discussion of the injunction 
method of enforcement that has now replaced 
the old form of criminal prosecution set up by 
the act. It was explained to the dealers that 
the act will protect them and other county mer- 
chants from the effects of dumping tactics by 
out-of-county dealers who now must meet the 
price scale of county dealers. 





Southwest biases Meet 


Lawton, OKLA., Oct. 20.—More than sixty 
retail lumber dealers from twelve Southwest 
Oklahoma counties met here Oct. 14 for a dis- 
trict meeting of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association. Carthal Robbins, of Stuttgart, 
Ark., vice president of the Arkansas State as- 
sociation, was principal speaker. 





California Retailers’ Annual Nov. 4-5 


Det Monte, CAtir., Oct. 18.—The annual 
convention of the California Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association will be held Nov. 4-5 at the 
Hotel Del Monte, here. 





New California Port Opens 


Repwoop City, Ca.ir., Oct. 16.—Upon the 
opening of the new Port of Redwood City, Oct. 
20, it was expected that the first cargo to be 
unloaded would be 320,000 feet of lumber for 
Hammond Lumber Co., Pacific Coast whole- 
salers. For the handling of such cargoes, the 
harbor commission authorized purchase of a 
new Willamette-Hyster lumber carrier, with 
the prospect that one more such carrier would 
be needed to handle the business of the port 
within a year. 





Furniture Shops, Union Sign 


San Francisco, Cauir., Oct. 16.—Closed 


shop agreements have been reached between 
250 workers and 12 local shops manufacturing 
chairs, tables and other wooden furniture, ac- 
cording to an announcement of the Furniture 
Worker’s Union. 
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October 23, 1987 


Michigan Dealers Plan 
Tour To Pacific 


Northwest 


LANSING, Micu., Oct. 18.—Definite details 
of the extensive plans now being made for the 
entertainment of members of the Michigan Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Tour at various cities of the 
Pacific Northwest bespeak the wonderful time 
which is ahead for those who go along on this 
special business and vacation trip, leaving Chi- 
cago Feb. 18 and returning March 9. 

“We have already received word from many 
lumber associations and owners of lumber mills 
in the Northwest, telling about their entertain- 
ment plans for us,” said Hunter M. Gaines, 
secretary of the Michigan Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers Association. “They are all looking forward 
to our visit and I know that every dealer who 
goes on this trip is going to have the time of 
his life, besides getting a world of educational 
benefit from the many inspection tours of the 
various lumber mills. 

“This part of the tour is, of course, in addi- 
tion to the exceptional scenic features which 
are going to make the tour one that none of 
us will ever forget. We will enjoy the special 
motor sightseeing trips in the various cities 
that we will visit; our boat trip to Victoria; 
also our drive over the scenic Columbia River 
Highway to the new Bonneville Dam; includ- 
ing the thrilling trip through the famous Red- 
wood Empire, in glass-topped buses; also our 
four days in sunny California, with choice of 
a boat trip to Catalina Island or the motion 
picture studios, and our stop at the magnificent 
Grand Canyon.” 

Special entertainment by associations and 
lumber companies who will welcome the tour 
party is now definitely planned as follows: 

LEWISTON, IpAHO—Guests of the 


Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co. 


Amermcanfiumberman 


SEATTLE, WasH.—Guests of the Seattle Lum- 
bermen’s Club, Red Cedar Shingle Bureau and 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 


TACOMA, WAsH.—Guests of the Tacoma Lum- 
bermen’s Club, Douglas Fir Plywood Associa- 
tion and the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. 

LONGVIEW, WasH.—Guests of the Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co, and the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co. 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Guests of the Western Pine 
Association, 

EuREKA, CALIF.—Guests of the California Red- 
wood Association and the Redwood Empire As- 
sociation. 

Complete information, including all details 
as to cost, accommodations, itinerary, etc., may 
be obtained by addressing Hunter M. Gaines, 
804 Capitol Savings & Loan Bldg., Lansing, 
Mich. 


Will Send Yard Managers and Wives 
On Trip 


Sturcis, Micu., Oct. 18—The management 
of the Cavin Lumber Yards, Associated, oper- 
ating ten yards in southern Michigan and north- 
ern Indiana, with headquarters in this city, has 
decided to send all of its yard managers and 
their wives on the West Coast tour sponsored 
by the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. The tour, which covers an extensive 
itinerary of sight-seeing, and special observa- 
tion of lumber operations, is scheduled for Feb. 
18 to March 9. Will A. Cavin said he was 
influenced in the decision to send the yard man- 
agers and their wives on this trip by his con- 
viction that they not only would have a better 
time but would be enabled to see a great deal 
more by going on the special State lumbermen’s 
train than if they should go just as an inde- 
pendent party. Mr. Cavin commends the sched- 
ule (which is printed, in part, in the preceding 
item) as excellent from the viewpoint of ob- 
servation of lumber operations, scenic attrac- 
tions and general sight-seeing. 


Among the Lumbermen’s Clubs 


Clubmen Soon Start to School 


BALTImMoRE, Mp., Oct. 20.—The Washington 
Hoo-Hoo Club at a meeting held in the Con- 
tinental Hotel at the national capital this eve- 
ning, discussed the final arrangements for the 
inauguration of the school for lumbermen, 
which has been under consideration for several 
months. Ben Ellis, of the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association, Jacksonville, Fla. 
outlined the benefits that might be expected. 
Among those who attended was D. Carlyle 
MacLea, of the MacLea Lumber Co. of Bal- 
timore, who is president of the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Yard Distributors’ Association. 
The plan for the school is to be put into effect 
immediately. It includes the securing of speak- 
ers who are experts on all phases of the pro- 
duction, distribution and use of lumber. 





Club Hears Discussion of Pending 
Wages and Hours Bill 


JACKSONVILLE, Fra., Oct. 18.—At a meeting 
of the Jacksonville Wholesale Lumbermen’s Club 
held on Oct. 7 the principal speaker was J. S. 
Foley, president of Brooks-Scanlon Corp., Foley, 
Fla., the subject of his discussion being the 
Black-Connery wages and hours bill pending in 
Congress. Mr. Foley outlined the features of 
this legislation and how they would disastrously 
affect industry in the South and, in fact, all over 
the country. He spoke of the dangers incident 
to placing almost unlimited power over industry 
in the hands of a five-man board, and gave fig- 
ures taken from the records of his company to 
show what the effect of this legislation would 
be upon the cost of producing lumber. He was 
followed by a mgmber of the Associated Indus- 
tries of Florida and Ben Wand, editor South- 


ern Lumber Journal. At the close of his brief 
talk Mr. Wand introduced A. L, Ford, manag- 
ing editor of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, who de- 
scribed briefly conditions as he had found them 
on an extensive tour of the Southeast. Members 
of the association expressed themselves as ready 
to do anything in their power to assist business 
and industry of the South in the effort to pre- 
vent this unwise legislation. 





Play Season's Final Golf Tourney 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 18.— The final golf 
tournament of the 1937 season by the Sliver 
Club was held Oct. 6 at the grounds of the 
Western Golf Club, when thirty members 
played the course. Aside from the regular 
match play the event of the day was the contest 
for possession of the Howard C. Morse trophy 
for the ensuing year. With a net score of 68 
Norman P. Mason, of North Chelmsford, won 
the honor for the third time. W. L. Smith, of 
the Lexington Lumber Co., was his chief com- 
petitor with a net card of 69. Morning and 
afternoon scores counted in the Kickers’ hand- 
icap, which was won by Howard Lovell, of 
Brockway-Smith-Haigh-Lovell Co. 





Box Plant Closed by Pickets 


Wausau, Wis., Oct. 20.— Picketing of the 
Wisconsin Box Co. plant here was started Oct. 
15 by striking employees, members of the AFL 
Carpenters’ & Joiners’ Union. The factory was 
not opened for work on that date. The union 
asks a flat 5 cents an hour increase in pay, 
with an additional 5 cents an hour for overtime. 
Demands also include a 50-hour work week, 
but did not refer to a closed shop. 
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Architects Given Demonstra- 
tion of Lumber Grading 


Newark, N., J., Oct. 18.—Demonstrations of 
the grading and classification of lumber were 
given by the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. in its 
Port Newark plant Oct. 14 to members of the 
New Jersey Society of Architects and the State 
chapter of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects. Inspectors of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association also attended. Ralph S. 
Boyd, of the Weyerhaeuser sales organization, 
and Neil J. Convery, Newark architect, were in 
charge of arrangements. 


| NORTHERN WOODS. 













For many years our floor- 
for dealers. It will do the same 
for you. Order it in straight or mixed 
cars with Hemlock lumber, lath, shingles 
and posts. 

We invite your orders for Poles, Ties and Hemlock 
‘Kan Bark; also for Rotary Cut Northern Veneers and 
Plywood. 


THE NORTHWESTERN COOPERAGE 
& LUMBER COMPANY Chats fice: 8. J. Glare Lum. 









Pena Cte 
GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN “iene 





MEMBERS MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
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ALL NORTHERN 


HARD and SOFT WOODS 


Birch, Maple, Rock and Soft Elm, Basswood, 
Ash, Oak, air or kiln dried. 
Dimension stock, crating lumber, hardwood 
flooring, Planing mill. 
White cedar posts, poles, shingles. 

MIXED CARS 


Maislein-Dawson Lumber Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 
































SUPERIOR BRAND 
-MFMA 


MAPLE FLOORING 


Michigan Hard Maple 


BROWN DIMENSION CO. 


MANISTIQUE, MICHIGAN 


YO U R REQUIREMENTS FOR 


4/4” 6/4” 8/4” 
ONE,COMMON AND 
BETTER NORTHERN 


HARD MAPLE 


CAN BE PROMPTLY FILLED 
FROM OUR LARGE WELL 


17 AIR DRIED STOCKS 


VON PLATEN - FOX COMPANY 
IRON MOUNTAIN, MICHIGAN 

















HANDY BOOKS ror LUMBERMEN 


A COPY FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS 
431 Se. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
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comes DIXie Flooring 


Our new model plant, devoted exclusively to the 
manufacture of DIXIE BRAND OAK FLOORING, is 
now in operation. The last word in quality flooring 
production! Modern up-to-date equipment . . . dry 
kilns of newest construction . . electrically-driven 
machines of latest design. DIXIE BRAND FLOOR- 
ING, cut from choice Arkansas Oak, is beautiful in 
grain and finish, uniformly fine 
in texture. Superfine flooring, 
with all the extra quality that 
advanced manufacturing meth- 
ods can givel Write for Free 
Samples, prices and full infor- 
mation. 





NORMAY 
BAK 
W. R. WRAPE STAVE CO., INC. 


Office, Plant, 2200 E. 7th St, LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


M. A. BATES, Special Sales Representative 
P. O. Box 35 DERMOTT, ARK. 







AM-MEX SALES COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Lumber—Plywood—Tropical Hardwoods 


28 Church Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Specializing in 


PLYWOOD of every description 


s. &. 








Richard Shipping Corp. 


Established 1847 


44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collection of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 











Lumber and Its Uses 


By R. S. KELLOGG 


‘In this book the author has dealt in 
interesting and instructive fashion 
with wood structure, physical pro- 
perties, grades, sizes. lumber and 
log measurements, shipping weights, 
structural] timbers, seasoning, pres- 
ervation, finishes, paving, floor- 
ing, fire resistance, prices, as well 
as the uses of lumber; and in final 
chapters he discusses manufactur- 
ing, forest products, the timber 
supply, permanent advantages of 
wood, and sources of information 
about timber. This is the work most 
often called for and used by !um- 
bermen in all branches of the trade. 


American Lumberman 


431 So. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, IIl. 
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FLORIDIANS tret'svioies CONFER 
Increased Co-operation Sought--Materials Merchandising 
School Plan Wins Attention--Wage-Hour Bill Opposed 


Tampa, Fia., Oct. 16.—Practical, every-day 
subjects pertaining to the lumber and building 
interests of the State, with an address on the 
hours and wages bill now on the house calendar 
of Congress, made the 17th semi-annual conven- 
tion of the Florida Lumber & Millwork Asso- 
ciation, held here Oct. 15-16, notable. 

The general session was called to order by 
President Robert S. Bechtelheimer, of Dade 
City. Rev. A. J. Moncrief, Jr., of the First 
Baptist church, presented the invocation; and 
Mayor R. E. L. Chancey extended the city’s 




















BECHTELHEIMER, 
Dade City; 
President 


RUSH H. TODD, 
Ocala; 
Past President 


welcome. Rush H. Todd, of Ocala, past presi- 
dent, responded. 

President “Bob” had a subject, “History 
and Objects of the F. L. M. A.,” which he 
used for giving some rather frank ideas on 
the lack of cooperation on the part of many 
dealers. E. J. Maugans, Leesburg district di- 
rector, reported for the board of directors. He 
urged close watch on sales other than through 
dealers. Increased ‘support of the association 
was a quick and effective way to slow up this 
too frequent offense on the part of some man- 
ufacturers. 

The Boy Scout forestry movement, adopted 
some time ago, is making good, said Mr. Mau- 
gans, and should have support. It is essential, 
he said, that the backing agreed to by the 
districts be forthcoming. 

Some weeks ago the Extension Department 
of the Florida University put on a short course 
in cement sales, uses and workings. The young 
son of Jack Townsend, of Lake Wales, a 
junior executive of the Townsend Lumber & 
Supply Co., attended the course held at the 
adult education headquarters at Camp Roose- 
velt, near Ocala. The boy brought back so 
good a report of the practical value of the 
movement that the father thought it worth 
while for all the lumber and supply dealers 
to receive the benefits. He took it up with 
the association, was named chairman of an 
educational committee and carried the idea to 
the calling of a short course on lumber selling 
and millwork some time in January. 

This brought to the convention W. K. Mit- 
chell, secretary of the Short Course division 
of the Adult School, who reviewed his dis- 
cussions with Mr. Townsend and explained 
the plan of the service. The lecturers are 
supplied on recommendation of the dealers, the 
school paying all expenses. More than five 
thousand men and women of mature age have 
been in classes of this kind since the school 


was set up little more than a year ago. Past 
President Rush Todd, whose residence at Ocala, 
three miles from the camp, gives him wide 
knowledge of the work done, paid tribute to 
the value of the movement. In this he was 
joined by Vice-President Frank M. Traynor, 
of the Florida Portland Cement Co., who 
stated that the course would prove to be of 
far reaching value. 

B. L. Hamner, realtor, of Tampa, said that 
a merchant who tries to help—to give that 
service his equipment fits him for—will find 
less sales resistance than one who simply tries 
to take in and let nothing go out. He thought 
that lumber dealers should be the leaders of 
their communities; that they shoulda use pic- 
tures to create interest in houses. They over- 
look much by not keeping their eyes open. 
A walk down most any street will bring to 
view chances for new structures. 

Local chairman John Biggar gave the meet- 
ing a shock. He said that there were in the 
hall as many manufacturers, jobbers and whole- 
salers as dealers, perhaps more, though it 
was a dealers convention. “These, our asso- 
ciates, seem to be more intent on right selling 
than we are,” he said. “Stand up, you jobbers 
and manufacturers,” he requested. ‘We want 
to look at you.” They did, and then the deal- 
ers stood up. It was almost a tie in numbers. 

Rush H. Todd, following Mr. Biggar, feared 
dealers, even some members of the association, 
were in a rut. “Let’s get out of it, work to- 
gether and with our friends in the other de- 
partments. of the business,” he urged. 

Congressman J. Mark Wilcox, of West 
Palm Beach, was presented by his long-time 
friend, Ben Wand. Mr. Wilcox charged that 
the wage and hour bill pending in Congress is 
loaded with exceptions to give many industries 
a false sense of security. “The measure does 


not apply to all the underpaid and underpriv- 
ileged workers,” he continued. “It exempts a 
great many persons. 


But once the legislation 





E, J. MAUGANS, 
Leesburg; 
Resolutions 


ASHER CULP, 
Tampa; 
Chairman Convention Chairman 


is enacted these exemptions will be removed, 
and I predict that it will not be more than 
ten years before the federal board of five per- 
sons, which will administer the act, will use 
dictatorial powers to reguiate the wages and 
fix the hours of every laborer in the country.” 

This board of five men, the speaker proceeded, 
“may discriminate between industries, between 
sections of the country, and even between in- 
dividual firms. . . The board will have power 
to reward friends and punish enemies. . . When 
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such a board gets control it will be impossible 
for the people to regain control except through 
a revolution. . . Either the framers deliberately 
discriminated against these groups (those ex- 
cepted) or else they knew it was a bad law 
and wanted to make it apply to as few persons 
as possible.” 

Another bad feature of the bill, as Mr. Wil- 
cox sees it, is that it would create a racial 
problem in the South. The Government could 
not discriminate in the matter of race or color. 
The consequence would be the employment of 
whites, and the leaving out of jobs of negroes, 
so far as the South is concerned at least. The 
negro, in this situation, would become a public 
charge. 

W. E. Faxon, of the Pacific Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co., Miami, denied that false “price think- 
ing” is limiting new construction. Construction 
requirements are far more costly than in the 
past, just as automobiles today are far ahead 
of those of other years. A house that a man 
might have occupied with pride in 1926 would 
not now be considered. Dealers must study 
this condition and educate the public. 

M. M. Parrish, Florida director of the FHA, 
stated that his department was working with 
the dealers. 

Dr. W. H. Walker, president of the First 


Amemcanfiumberman 


Savings and Loan Association of Miami, 
brought an optimistic story of the financing 
situation in the State as related to building. 
The fiftyodd members of the Savings and 
Loan League of Florida are near to being able 
to take care of the building demands in their 
localities, with interest rates running six to 
seven per cent. He urged caution in making 
loans; opposed eighty per cent valuations. It 
is no service to the community or fairness to 
a borrower to lend him more than he can take 
care of on his monthly income. 

Resolutions presented by Chairman E. J. 
Maugans opposed the wages and hours bill in 
Congress, and any interference with State 
rights. Support is asked for H. B. No. 4393, 
in Congress, having to do with income tax 
payments. Tendency on the part of some man- 
ufacturers to sell direct, and otherwise violate 
the principle of distribution through dealers, 
was deplored and the creation of an educa- 
tional committee and policy was approved. 

The social high point of the convention was 
a banquet at the Palma Ceia Golf Club Fri- 
day evening. A golf tournament came on Sat- 
urday morning. The men had a great time 
at a Spanish lunch on Friday and the ladies 
enjoyed bridge and luncheon Friday at the 
Tampa Yacht Club. 


Wisconsin District Clubs Gather 


Dealers and guests, numbering about 50, from 
the Lake Superior, Northwest and West Clubs, 
comprising District A, attended the September 
dinner and business meeting of the group at 
Deerpath Lodge, Hemlock and Red Cedar 
Lakes, Rice Lake, Wis. At a dinner preceed- 
ing the business meeting, several door prizes 
were awarded. MHarried W. Erlanson, Erlan- 
son Lumber Co., Superior, chairman of the dis- 
trict, presented the attendance gavel to the 
president of the Northwest Club, Al Fengler, 
Central Lumber Co., Rice Lake. Guests in- 
cluded Don Montgomery and Ken King, of the 
State association; Milo W. Smith, Lehon Co., 
Chicago; P. M. Smith, Radford Co., Duluth, 
Minn.; Ben T. Larsen, Inland Coal & Dock 
Co., Chippewa Falls, and G. P. Frise, Lehigh 
Portland Cement Co., Eau Claire, Wis. 





Sixty-nine dealers and guests of the Fox 
River Valley Lumbermen’s Club attended the 
September meeting of the group at Conway 
Hotel, Appleton, Wis., Sept. 27. Lothar G. 
Graef, Lothar G. Graef Lumber Co., Appleton, 
presided, turning the meeting over to Ken King, 
field secretary of the State association. H. C. 
Senx and M. J. Klemmer, Oshkosh Millwork 
Co., Oshkosh, Wis., were among the guests 
present. Following a “question and answer 
session” the meeting closed with a talking mo- 
tion picture, “Here’s How” presented by the 
Red Cedar Shingle Bureau. 





The annual meeting of District G, including 
the Eastern, Milwaukee, Racine - Kenosha, 
Southeastern and Walworth county clubs, was 
held at the Republican Hotel, in Milwaukee 
in September with over sixty dealers and guests 
attending. Following the dinner, the meeting 
was called to order by J. H. Herold, Palmetier 
& Abell Lumber Co., Waukesha, chairman of 
the district. Walworth County club took 
the attendance honors, and the gavel was pre- 
sented to Harry Lillibridge, secretary of the 
club. Guests included W. W. Craig, Wood 
Conversion Co., Cloquet, Minn.; Jack Hale and 
Harry Lunder, Whitewater; Prof. Thos. T. 
Goff, professor of mathematics at the White- 
water State Teachers college; Ben Springer, 
executive-secretary, Milwaukee Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Club, Milwaukee; R. M. Hoffman, 
Sherwin Williams Paint Co., Chicago: R. G. 
Fowler and F. G. Welsch, Huron Portland 
Cement Co.; and several members of the Pitts- 
burg Plate Glass Co. 





Fifty-eight lumbermen and friends attended 
the September meeting of the Central, Fox 


River, M-T-C and Wolf River lumbermen’s 
clubs at Hotel Whiting at Stevens Point, Wis., 
to take part in a turkey dinner followed by a 
business meeting presided over by J. A. Mid- 
dleton, Middleton Lumber & Fuel Co., Ripor, 
Wis., chairman of the district. Speakers in- 
cluded Don Montgomery, secretary of the Wis- 


consin Lumbermen’s Association. Guests in- 
cluded C. C. Petri, Morgan Co., Oshkosh; N. J. 
Esser, T. C. Esser Co., Oshkosh; E. W. Ras- 


mussen, T. C. Esser Co., Oshkosh; William 
Reuther and Ardin Zinge, Radford Co., Osh- 
kosh; Alvin Mathison, Wolding Hardware Co., 
Rosholt. 





Dane County, District of Portage, South 
Central and Southwestern club members, of 
District F, attended a district meeting at Lo- 
raine Hotel, Madison, Wis., at which Roy W. 
Richards, Brittingham & Hixon Lumber Co., 
Janesville, Wis., presided. About fifty-five 
dealers and guests were present. Representa- 
tives of Forest Products Laboratory gave tech- 
nical advice on current problems. Guests in- 
cluded Don Montgomery, State secretary, 
Arthur Koehler, L. G. Markwardt, R. F. Lux- 
ford, Dr. F. S. Browne, R. P. Johnson, George 
Hunt, and T. J. Champain, all of the Labora- 
tory; Harry Martin, Carr, Ryder & Adams, 
Dubuque, Iowa; George McCammond, Oshkosh, 
and Nick Burrell, Madison, Wis. 

Thirty-two members of District B, includ- 
ing the Gogebic, Land O’ Lakes, Upper Thir- 
teen and Menominee River Building Material 
Dealers clubs, attended the September meeting 
of the group at Rhinelander, Wis. The meet- 
ing was called to order by E. F. Kiser, D. E. 
Kiser Lumber Co., Cameron, Wis., chairman of 
the district, who appointed E. P. Faust, Faust- 
Duchac Lumber & Supply Co., Antigo, presi- 
dent of the Land O’ Lakes Club, presiding 
chairman. 

E. E. Homstad, Black River Falls (Wis.) 
Lumber & Mercantile Co., president of the Mid- 
western Club, presided over the September 
meeting of District D, comprised of the Mid- 
western and Richland County clubs, held at 
the LaCrosse Hotel, LaCrosse, Wis. Over 
forty lumbermen and dealers were present and 
took part in a steak and fish dinner preceding 
the business meeting. The meeting was called 
to order by C. E. Taylor, Taylor Lumber Co., 
LaCrosse, who turned proceedings over to Don 
Montgomery, State secretary. Speakers in- 
cluded Harold S. Crosby, Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Association, Oshkosh. 
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FOREMAN- 


BLADES 


Exceptional Service on 
North Carolina PINE 
Cypress and Hardwoods 


Supplying your complete needs in 
highest-grade kiln-dried North Caro- 


lina Pine—Flooring, 


Ceiling, Finish, 


Moulding and all Yard Stock. Straight 
or Mixed Cars of Pine. Mixed Cars of 


Pine, 


Cypress and Hardwoods. Or 


direct shipments by water to Balti- 
more, Philadelphia and New York. 


Or you can order from our convenient 
Distributing Yards at 


BALTIMORE—Brown’s Whari, foot of 
Broadway, phone—Wolfe 5867. 


N. J.—1ll1 S. Front St. 
-0600. 


ELIZABETH, 
phone—Elizabeth 2-06 


BROOKELYN—First St. 
Canal—phone Main—4-7417. 


PHILADELPHIA — 1121 N. 
Ave., phone Regent—9333. 


and Gowanus 


Delaware 


Tell us what you need—and let us give 
you full information about our products 
and unusual service. 


FOREMAN-BLADES LUMBER CO. 
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FLOORING 


Chapman & Dewey 
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ELIZABETH CITY, N. C. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


OAK 


BOX SHOOKS 
PILING & TIES 
HARDWOOD LUMBER 


Lumber Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 




















BUCHANAN 


TEXARKANA, ARK-TEX- 


BAND -SAWED 


SOUTHERN 








BLLOW PINE 
and Hardwoods 


NUREREE eS Ti 
MIXED CARS OR STRAIGHT CARS 
RETAIL YARD STOCK 


A SPECIALTY. 
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Special Book 


for 
LUMBER 
DEALERS 





containing 
FAST-SELLING 
8 O PATTERNS 


FROM THE 
NEW 1938 


PEACOCK 


and 


Rolocrart 


(Trade Mark) 


LINES 


LENNON 
WALL PAPER CO. 


Joliet, Ill. . 


DENNING 
PORTABLE SILOS 


SECTIONAL 

Farmers and dairy- 
men need these now. 
Crops coming in. 
Don't pass this oppor- 
tunity for good sales 
and big profit. 

Denning Portable 


CORN CRIB 


another good profit- 
earner for you! 


TODAY, write for prices 
and information. 
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Illinois Wire & Manufacturing Co. 


JOLIET, ILLINOIS 


East St. Louis, tll., Minneapolis, 
lowa, Lufkin, Texas, Buffalo, N. Y 


Shipments from Joliet, Iil., 
Minn., Council Bluffs, 





Resawed Fables 


is a collection of the funniest 
prosewritings of‘ ‘the lumber- 
man poet. 

It is the everyday experi- 
encesof the et ee May told 
with asmile. Every lumber- 
man owes it to himself. 


Price postpaid, $1.00, 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 
431 Se. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 








Fools of Fifty 


There’s something sober in October, 
And something good instead of bad, 
Although the world no more may robe her 
In brighter garments that she had. 
Now you remember there’s November, 
December not so very far, 
Think more of homelight and of ember, 
Of nearer things that really are. 


Yes, youth is Maytime, twenty, playtime, 
But when you're fifty years or so 
You know it isn’t always daytime; 
The night will come, and even snow. 
You do less spending, easy lending, 
And look for value when you buy. 
It’s the beginning of the ending, 
The lesson of the grayer sky. 


I am not blaming youth and claiming 
It ought to think of that in May, 
At something sober should be aiming 
When life is all a holiday. 
For youth is leisure, laughter, pleasure, 
That youth should have, and life allow; 
But fools of fifty waste their treasure, 
Nor look ahead, not even now. 


We See b’ the Papers 


There will be no war if they have to pay 
cash. 

The use of checks shows a decline. 
use of balances. 


The stock market doesn’t predict a business 
recession, it produces it. 


Regulation that upsets isn’t good for either 
your stomach or your stocks. 


The Republican party doesn’t know where it’s 
going, and isn’t even on its way. 

Congressmen get 20 cents a mile for travel. 
Why, you can drive a car for that. 

Lending an aggressor nation money is just 
as moral as lending a murderer a gun. 

The trouble with a Supreme Court is that, 
even if you pack it, you still can’t depend on it. 

Some darned Justice is likely any minute to 
give in to the Constitution and his conscience. 

The governor of Rhode Island is giving the 
nation at large sort of a pre-view. 


We are in hearty accord with Gov. Quinn, 
who wants to close the Narragansett Park 
racetrack. But do you suppose, by any chance, 
he wants to open it again? 

Wish it were as easy for a fellow to find a 
job as it is for the newspapers to find one for 
Jim Farley. 

What Japan ought to tell us is how you can 
break into another man’s house and kill him 
in self-defense. 

Wall Street run by Washington doesn’t seem 
to do us any more good than Washington run 
by Wall Street. 

Stocks have declined $17,000,000,000 in the 
last two months. Which, of course, is a great 
help to the poor. 

Getting into somebody else’s war may cost 
millions of American lives, but it does make a 
fellow an international figure. 


A New Mexico prof has discovered that 
some apes are smarter than some men. Why 
“some,” professor, and why so late? 

But, unfortunately, the apes are not allowed 
to vote, so there doesn’t seem to be any par- 
ticular hope in the prof’s discovery. 


We don’t mind paying our electric light bill. 
What we hate is helping pay the bill of the 
fellow down in the Tennessee Valley. 


Senator LaFollette wants to soak the middle 


Also the 


class. Oh, for some statesman who wants to 
tax all classes and not soak any of them. 


The human race is a bunch of people who 
fight for seats on the 50-yard line, when every- 
thing worth while happens inside the 20-yard 
line. 

“Nash Displays New Model.” We thought 
for a minute that Pat had given Chicago a 
new mayor, but it seems that this Nash is some 
fellow who makes cars. 


Between Trains 


LatroBE, Pa.—The Rotary Club had its six- 
teenth anniversary dinner tonight, and we were 
introduced by Tom Whiteman, the local editor, 
and we don’t know anybody we would rather 
have do it than a newspaper man, unless it is 
a lumberman. We have spent our misspent life 
with sawdust in our hair and printer’s ink in 
our nostrils, and, if we ever get enough money, 
we are going to daub “Home, Sweet Home” 
on a board with printer’s ink, and sit by a wood 
fire and read the paper, which is riches enough 
for any man. 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLa.—It was the Okla- 
homa City Kiwanis Club that brought us to 
Oklahoma and shared us with_some of the other 
clubs around the State, showing that it is 
kinder to a stranger than it is to its friends. 
The warmth of its welcome to the Sooner State, 
even after it heard the speech, shows the Okla- 
homans are a kindly people, especially the 
Oklahoma City Kiwanians. Dropped around to 
see Walter Harrison but found him in Europe 
(why do we say we found people when we 
didn’t?). However, we had better luck at the 
weather stripping factory, and had a pleasant 
visit with D. L. Thomas, advertising manager, 
Macklanburg-Ducan Co. 


MonmoutTH, Itt.—The Warren County teach- 
ers’ institute was held today. They didn’t let 
any lumbermen in, at least we didn’t see any. 
Some day some lumberman is going to say to 
some teacher: “Bring all your boys, and any of 
the girls who want to come, down to my lum- 
ber yard after school Monday afternoon, and 
I’ll show ’em the different woods, and the dif- 
ferent ways to use ’em.” All the boys will 
come, and some of the girls, for there is some- 
thing about lumber that all people like, like 
they like a dog. And they will learn more 
about lumber in one easy lesson than they will 
by dribbles in a lifetime. And you might pass 
around the nuts, and by that we don’t mean 
any lumber salesmen who happen to be in town, 
but some walnuts and pecans and other things 
that they have eaten all their lives and likely 
never associated with trees at all. 


Lawton, OKLA.—Dashed back to Lawton for 
an unique occasion—a $5 a plate church dinner ! 
The First Methodist Episcopal church, Rev. 
Frank A. Wilder, pastor, set the price at $5 a 
plate, invited in the people, and cleared $700, 
with the result that the church debt tonight is 
$700 less. Lumber churchmen in other towns 


please copy. 


In November 


He brought her blossoms from the field, 
The blossoms Maytime meadows yield, 
And she was very glad to get them. 
It was an easy thing to do, 
But, oh, if he had brought them, too, 
In Autumn, when you never met them. 


Life is an easy thing in May, 
Love scatters blossoms all the way, 
But, oh, for someone to remember 
To bring not once, but bring again, 
To speak of love, yes, even then, 
When May is done, and life November. 
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American Lumberman House 


Plan No. 233 








BILL OF MATERIAL 
CONCRETE AND BRICK WORK: 


120 eu. ft. cone. footings, wall 

5! eu. ft. cone. footings, ch., furn. & post 
850 eu. ft. concrete walls 

15 eu. ft. cone. steps, front ent. 

8 eu. ft. conc. steps, rear ent. 

30 sq. ft. 4-in. cone. floor, front ent. 

30 sq. ft. !-in. cement top, front ent. 
1229 sq. ft. 3-in. conc. floor bsmt. 

1229 sq. ft. |-in. cement top, bsmt. 

26 lin. ft. double chimney, furn. & firepl. 
40 lin. ft 8xi2 flue lining 


ROUGH LUMBER: 
2 pes. 6x8—7 post 

96 lin. ft. 2x8 girder 

160 lin. ft. 2x8 box sill 
160 lin. ft. 2x10 box sill 
160 lin. ft. 2x6 box sill 
54 pes. 2xi0—20 floor joist 
6 pes. 2x10—I4 floor joist 


{ pe. 2x8—20 hip rafters 

40 lin. ft. 1x8 ridge board 

44 pes. 2x4—10 outside studs 

110 pes. 2x4../2 outside studs 

10 pes. 2x4—14 outside studs, gable 
90 ‘tuds 


18! squares “16-in. shingles, roof 
{ ft. B.M. 1x8 wall sheathing 
1900 ft. B.M. 34x10 siding, wall 
2000 sq. ft. building paper, wall 
1614 ft. B.M. !x6 D&M subfloor 


ft. B.M. {x6 D&M coal bin & fr. clo. 
5 pes. !xi8—8 shelves, fruit closet 

{500 sq. ft. building paper, floors 
MILLWORK: 

5 sgl. sash frs. 13xi16—1% 2 Its. bsmt. 

{ twin sash fr. Sag yay 2 Its. bsmt. 

7 sash 13x16—1% 2 Its Ewan SS bsmt. 


side inside trim 
twin wdw. fr. 26x24—1% 2 liv. r. 
ee deg 2 Its. top. | Its. DS 
side i inside 
{ trip. wdw. tr ‘P24 —1% 2 Its. din. r. 
. 24x24—15%_ 2 


8 its. top 6 its. DS" 
1 side inside trim 


: 


1 0.8. dr, fr. a 134 wood trans. det. 
1 0.8. dr. fr. 3/0x6/8—134 Ipan. 6 It Ds 
1 side. inside trim 

1 0.8. door fr. 2/8x6/8—134 rear ent. 

i 0.8. oe eo { it..DS 
{ side inside tr 

{ quin. sash er VOxt2—1% 4 Its. liv. r. 

: sash 10xi2—1% 8 Its. 

i] 

2 

i 





2 sgl. wdw. frs. 26x24—1%, 2 Its. din. r. 


_2 wdws. — 2 Its. top 6 Its. DS 


2 sides inside trim 

1 sgl. wdw. fr. 40x16—i% 2 Its. kit. 

1 wdw. 40xi6—1% 2 Its. top 10 Its. DS 

1 side inside trim 

3 sgl. wdw. frs. 26x24—i% 2 Its. bdr. 1&2 

3 wdws. 26x24—1i% 2 Its. top 6 its. DS 

sides inside trim 

sgl. wdw. fr. 26x20—1% 2 It. bathr. 

wdw. 26x20—1%3 2 Its. top 6 Its. obs. 

side inside trim 

sgl. wdw. fr. 42x24—13, 2 Its. bdr. | 

wdw. 42x24—1% 2 Its. top div. 6 Its. DS 

side inside trim 

pr. 0.S. shutters 42x24—{'4% 2 Its. 

pr. 0.8. shutters 26x20—i', 2 Its. 

pr. 0.S. shutters 26x24—1i', 2 Its. 

louvre 14x30 gable 

-_ dr. fr. 3/0x6/6—I'%, 2x6 jbs., coal 
n 

ins. dr. 3/0x6/6—1'%, batten 

pes. 34x3'2—18 ins. trim 

ins. dr. fr. 4/0x6/6—1', 2x6 jbs. fr. elo. 

pr. doors 4/0x6/6—i', batten 

pes. 34x3'/2—20 ins. trim 

plaster arch form 5-ft.., Iv. r.-din. r. 

ins. dr. fr. 4/0x6/8—1%, 51%, Iv. r.-hall 

pr. 4/0x6/8—1% 2 pan. each 

sides inside trim 

ins. dr. frs. 2/8x6/8—1%, 5/4-in. hall 


— 61 


ee ee 
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2 ins. doors 2/8x6/8—1% 2 pan. 
sides inside trim 
— dr. fr. 2/8x6/8—134, 5%%-in., hall- 


ins. dr. 2/6x6/8—1% 2 pan 

sides inside trim 

ins. dr. fr. ae ae in. hall-elo. 
ins. dr. 2/6x6/8—1% n. 

sides inside trim 

a dr. fr. 4/0x6/8—1%, 5'%-in. cedar 
clo. 

pr. doors 4/0x6/8—134 2 pan. ea. 

sides inside trim 

ins. dr. frs. 2/4x6/8—1%¢, 544-in. bdr.- 


clo. 

ins. doors 2/8x6/8—1% 2 pan. 

sides inside trim 

ins. dr. fr. 3/0x6/8—134, 5/4-in. lin. clo. 

pr. doors 3/0x6/8—1% 2 pan. ea. 

sides inside trim 

ins. dr. frs. + hr da SY in. hall 

ins. doors 2/4x6/8—1%, 2 

sides inside trim 

— dr. %, Ray bri me in. kit. 

ins. door 2 8 pa 

sides insider t — 

ins, dr. fr. li Pl am in. kit.-clo. 

ins. dr. 2/0x6/8—134 2 

sides inside trim 

1 3% *- dr. fr. 2/8x6/8—13¢, 514-in. kit.- 
n, 
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FLOWER BOX 





D.A. door Sfes/O— 1% 2 pan. 


2 sides Inside 

310 lin. xs! 4 base, rooms & hall 
60 lin. x3Yo base, closets 

370 lin x7%_ base shoe 


x7%_ cedar base shoe 

4x18 shelving, closets 

12 lin. ft. 34x14 shelving, closets 

30 lin. 3 ett hook strip, closets 

25 lin. ft. 34x18 red ced. shelving, cedar 


clos yy 
16 BM 1¥%4-in. dia. hanging rod, H.W., 


90 ft. B.M. 34x2'/ face, res cedar lining 
kitchen case 6/0x8/4, det 
china cases 4/0x8/4, det. din. r. 
mantel shelf 3x9—7 det. a r. 
= ease, det. bathroo 

flight bsmt. stairs, 3-ft., v0 ee mill 
flight grade stairs, 8-ft., 3 risers, box 
set open front shelves 2/4x4/6— 
12-in. liv. r. 
OUTSIDE MILLWORK: 


200 lin. ft. 34x62 om 
200 lin. ft. 34x52 friez 
500 x4 D&M wplenster 
200 lin. ft. Vox! bed mold. 
itn: Fe Tat anit 
in axi% e 
hood com fete, built up, g Ky ent., det. 
2 hood brac - front ent. 
{ flower box 12x10—14, built up, det. 


FINISH HARDWARE: 
3 pr. 6-in, T-hinges & screws, fr. clo. & 


ft. 
"te 

12 lin. ft.” 4x42 red ced. base, cedar clo. 
ft. 


eo. 


; ei in. safety hasps, for same 
{ 2-in. hook & eye, for same 
2 small locks, for same 
1 front door, ! rear door lock s 
10 inside door locks; 3 double ... locks 
pr. push plates; { D. m war hinge 
3 oe. 4x4_L.P. 
16 pr. 3%2x3'/ L.P. butts YY screws 
16 rubber tip door bumpers 
sets ete fasteners 
= pr. 3x3 L.P. butts ) screws 
3 sash locks: 13 sash lifts 
to pr. 2x2 butts & serews, cases 
8 cupboard turns, 2 elbow catches, cases 
PLASTER & TIN WORK: 


564 sq. yds. Y2-in. insulating lath 
564 sq. yds. plaster 
48 lin. ft. 14-in. valley tin 
170 lin. ft. 6-in. gutter 
60 lin. ft. 3-in. down pipe 
10 3-in. elbows 
24 lin. ft. 8-in. flashing 
ROUGH HARDWARE: 
13 sets sash weights & cord 
500 Ibs. nails 
100 metal corners for 10-in. siding 
{ C.1. cleanout door 
| fireplace damper; | ash drop door 
PLUMBING & HEATING: 
! set laundry trays, 2 floor drains 
; 54-in. sink 
{ bath tub, | lavatory, { stool complete 
| warm air heating plant complete, inst. 
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BILL OF MATERIAL 


EXCAVATION AND MASONRY 


152 cu. yds. excavation 

1 cu. yd. excavation (porch footings) 

Footings—3'/2 cu. yds. 

Basement floor: 6/2 cu, yds. 

Bathroom, mantel & Rateien grout: '/ cu. 

Porch fil. & Cem Sills: | cu. y 

Basement — and AF Py 
11/5 cu. s. 

420 yds. pinsker-wwalte and ceiling Ist floor 

12 yds. plaster—coal room ceiling 

884 plain conerete blocks 

200 plain 4”x8”x16” concrete slabs 

2500 face brick—foundation 

280 face brick—porch 

850 face brick—chimney and fireplace 

1600 common brick—porch and chimney 

8 pe.5”x8"x12” approx. size flagstone, chim- 
ney cap and ornament 

1 pe. 4’x10"12” approx. size flagstone— 
chimney cap and ornament 

50 lin. ft. 8’x12” tile flue lining 

| cast stone cap for 12x16” buttress 

2 cast stone caps per detail for buttress 

| cast stone cap per detail for buttress 

22'/2 sq. ft. tile—bathroom floor 

7 sq. ft. tile—fireplace hearth 

18 sq. ft. tile—for kitchen case 

7 lin. ft. 3” tile apron for kitchen case 

(1 lin, ft. tile base in bathroom 

| box corrugated metal wall ties 

50 sq. ft. 6” mesh re-enforcing fabric for 
porch concrete slab 


LUMBER 


2 pes. 2x8 20’ No. | com. sills and plates 
2 pes. 2x8 12’ No. | com. sills and plates 
4 pes. 2x8 14’ No. | com. sills and plates 
4 pes. 2x8 16’ No. | com. sills and plates 
2 pes. 2x8 18’ No. | com. sills and plates 
29 pes. 2x8 14’ No. | com. first floor joists 
2 pes. 2x8 18’ No. | com. first floor joists 
30 pes. 2x8 12’ No. | com. first floor joists 
25 pes. 2x6 12’ No. | com. ceiling joists 
26 pes. 2x6 14’ No. | com. ceiling joists 
5 pes. 2x6 16’ No. | com. ceiling joists 
2 pes. 2x6 12’ No. | com. grade landings 
9 pes. 2x6 8’ No. | com. bathroom studs and 
plates 
32 pes. 2x6 18’ No. | com. 
7 pes. 2x4 14’ No. | com. 


top coat: 


. | com. 
| pe. 2x8 16’ No. | com.—plaster arch hdr. 
1 pe. 2x8 14’ No. | com.—triple wdw. hdr. 
1 pe. 2x6 18’ No. | com. front triple wdw. 


r. 

{ pe. 2x6 10’ No. | com.—plaster arch hdr. 
over 

14 pes. 2x4 10’ No. 2 com. hdrs. for wdws. 

. . | com, basmt. post at stair 

6 pes. 2x4 16’ No. | com. plates 

3 pes. 2x4 18’ No. | com plates 


cof’. x4 10’ No. | com. plates 

250 pes. 2x4 8’ No. | com.--studs 

8 pes. 2x4 18’ No. | com. gable cor. framing 
4 pes. 2x4 12’ No. | . gable cor. framing 
i pe. 2x14 12’ No. | com. entrance 

3 pes. 2x4 12’ No. com. basemt. partition 
{ pe. 2x4 16’ No. | com. basemt. partition 
4 pes. 2x4 18’ No. | com. gable end studg. 
4 pes. 2x4 12’ No. | com. gable end studg. 
2 pes. 2x4 12’ No. | com. rear stoop 


a <, 4 








1350’ B.M. 1x8 No. 2 com, S4S 

1500’ B.M. 1x8 No. 2 com. shiplap 

1600’ B.M. ix6 No. 2 com. S4S 

100 lin. ft. ix2 Clear gable and main 

90 lin. ft. 1x6 Ciear gable and main cor. trim 
4 o. 1Yext8’ Clear gable and main cor. 


3 pes. 1¥%ex8 12’ Clear gable and main cor. 
4 pee. ix!0 18’ Clear gable and main cor. 
m 
tri ixi0 12’ Clear gable and main cor. 
rim 


10% sas. 18” gray cedar shingles- 

190 lin. ft. ime bed midg. 

300 lin. ft. %4x3%q No. 2 com. Y.P. for 
plaster grounds 

1000’ B.M. %xi'2 Cir. P.R.O. floering 

75 ) & ft. 1x2 No. 2 com. for false flooring 
rY 

142 sqs. asphalt roof 4” | strip shingles 

6000 lath—walls and ceilings of first floor 
and coalroom ceiling 

265 lin. ft. ix2 No. 2 com. Cyp. for 
bridging 

3 rolls black waterproof bidg. paper 

| roll red rosin bidg. paper 


MILLWORK 

| Pik ins bsmt. dr. fr. 2/8x6/8 bs. 15¢x7'/2 
com. set up wdw. opgs. for living and 
ae room 
- & wdw. , sash & trim 2 It. 20x16 


u 
i triple wee. = sash & trim 2 !t. 22x°6 
Ye ck. set u 
1 triple waw. tr frame, sash & trim 2 It. 26x26 
¢e 
i front | door “Tame and trim 3/0x6/8 1% 
set up 
Wdw. opgs. for balance of house 


2 sgl. wdw. Fon San & trim 2 .t. 28x20 
1% ck. set 

i sgl. wdw. frame, sash & trim 2 It. 24x14 
1% ek. set u 

3sgl. wdw. frames, sash & trim 2 It. 26x26 
1% ck. se 


i sgl. wdw. frome. sash & trim 2 It. 24x20 
1% ck. set up 


26x76 





4N3W39 
41x02 






WWABIL 
M01 4.9.01 
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twin wdw. frame, sash & trim 2 It. 2°426 
1% ck. set up 

sgl. attic wdw. frame, sash, no trim, 
24x24 134 ck. set up 

stat. sash frs. & wdws. | It, 18x24 1% 
ck. set up 

grade door frame & trim 2/8x6/8 1% 


set up 

front door 3/0x6/8 134 15 Its. gla. bev. 
grade door 2/8x6/8 1% gla. D.S. 
bsmt. door 2/8x6/8 134 5X pan. No. 2 
batten door 2/8x6/8 3% flooring 

interior { panel doors, jmbs & 8 sides 
trim 2/6x6/8 1% 

interior { panel doors, jmbs. & 6 sides 
trim 2/4x6/8 1% 

clo, chute door, jamb and | side trim 
plumb. serv. dr. jamb and | side trim 
side linen case trim 

side Bessler stair ceiling trim 

mantel shelf—per detail—set up 

linen case—per detail—set up 

telephone niche—stock size & design 

medicine case—stock size and design 

kitchen case made for tile top—per de- 

iron board case—stock size and design 

Bessler disappearing stair No. 29 & jmb. 

box grade stair—per detail K.D. 

plank bsmt. stair—per detail K.D. 

stst. sash sereens | It. 18x24 i galv. 

. wdw. sereen 2 Its. 24x24 1% galv. 
wdw. screens 2 It. 28x20 {'% gualv. 
wdw. sereen 2 It. 24x14 1% galv. 

screens 2 It. 22x16 1% galv. 

wdw. sereens 2 It. 20x26 I% galv. 

. screens ? It. 26x26 1% galv. 
wdw. screen 2 It. 20x26 1% galv. 

. wdw. sereen 2 It. 24x20 1% galv. 

comb. storm and anes door 3/0x6/8 
1% galv. wire & Storm sash panel W.P. 

comb. storm and screen door 2/8x6/8 1% 

galv. wire & storm sash panel W.P. 

cel. sash screens galv. ” iY W.P. 
0.S. oak threshholds 3 

pr. paneled eo "Getail—V joint 

and batten 

flower box and brackets—per detail- 

sets rough arches cut from {'% Cyp. 
entrance bracket—per detail—set up 
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32 gable brackets 4”x4”xI’—4 
-_ ing trim—living & dining room: 
80 lin. ft. base 34x7'% stock base and edge 
80 lin. ft. Yox%4 base sh 
110 lin. ft. cove—per detail 
110 lin. ft. picture midg.—per detail 
—¥ ne, t m—for balance of house 
5 t. base ws stock base ond edge 
5 t. Yox¥4” base shoe 
10 in, it picture mide. —per detail 
lin. ft. 2x22 E2E chair rail 
20 lin. ft. 34x35% E2E for hookstrip 
i pe. %xti¥2 S4S W.P. shelving 10’ 
ROUGH HARDWARE 
1 keg 16d common 
2 kegs 8d common 
75 Ibs. roofing nails 
| keg 3Yed galv. wire 
| keg 3d fire blue for lath 
” brads for fin. firg. 
30 Ibs. 8d finish 
10 Ibs. 6d finish 
| ash r 4 at mantel 
{ 10x10” galv. iron cleanout 
3 ”" 3’ 8” ter fireplace 





a 
frames complete 3 It. 
12 5/2 Ib. wdw. weights 

12 3/2 Ib. wdw. weights 

2 4 Ib. wdw. weights 

24 6 Ib. wdw. weiahts 

12 5 Ib. wdw weights 

2 hanks Sampson Spot cord 

{ small box 1” brads 


6 face lock sets interior drs 

2 barn door hinges—coal room dr. 

1Y2 pr. 3/2x3'/2 butt hinges front door 

{Y2 pr. 342x3¥> butt hinges grade door 

3 pr. 3x3 butt hinges 1% comb drs. 

5 pr. 3x3" butt hinges interior drs. 

: pr. 32x32 butt hinges ee dr. 
| set double acting door hardwar 

pom push plates for double astine dr. 

1 sash ‘itt nickeled 

16 sash check rail locks 

{ sash check rail lock nickeled 

| kitchen cupboard hardware—per detail 

1 iron bd. case hardware—per detail 

{| linen case hardware—per detail 

{ med. case hardware—per detail 

1 elo. chute dr. set 

{ plumb. service door set 

2 doz. wire clo. hooks 

6 base knobs 

17 sets wdw. screen hardware, hangers, fast- 
eners, hooks & 


SHEET METAL WORK 


84 lin. ft. O.G. galv. iron gutter 
8 pes. 0.G. galv. iron end caps 
22 doz. hangers for 0.G. gutters 
8 elbows for 3” downspouts 

39 lin. ft. 3” downspouts 

4 galv. iron outlets 

4 galv. — na 


8 hooks for 

24 lin. ft. ro tin 474 flashing 

Flashing for fireplace chimney—per detail 
1 galv. iron clo. chute to basement 

! vent for gas stove 

Insulation as selected. 
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SOUTHEAST SITS PRETTY 


(Continued from Page 31) 


South really is sitting pretty and no lumberman should have cause 
for complaint. 


“ALL WHITE'S CHILLUNS HAD NAMES" 


High officials of the Girl Scouts of the United States, delegates 
to the Silver Jubilee and visitors, got some idea of an old Southern 
custom at an entertainment tendered by the Girl Scouts of Savannah, 
Ga., recently at a camp on Whitemarsh, this occurring while this edi- 
tor was enjoying a week-end in that delightful southern city. It is 
an ancient custom that when white folks show up on Whitemarsh 
the “cullud” folks turn out to sing for them. On this occasion a negro 


family by the name of White entertained. Daddy White, his wife and 
twenty-two children make up the family, but all Daddy White had 
in the way of transportation was one mule and one wagon. He couldn’t 
get all twenty-two of the children in the wagon, but he piled in as 
many as could find room and they went to Whitemarsh to entertain 
the Girl Scouts and their guests. It is also the custom for the head 
of the family to introduce the singers, and this Daddy White did with 
great eclat, among those introduced being Abraham Lincoln White, 
Robert E. Lee White and Herbert Hoover White, the latter bringing 
forth a wild round of applause. According to a local scribe, “all 
White’s chillun had names.” 


DEMAND FOR PULPWOOD CREATES 
TIMBER CUTTING PROBLEMS 


The continued building of paper and pulp mills 
in the South is causing considerable concern as 
to the future timber supply. It is generally re- 
alized that with proper conservation methods 
there will be practically a perpetual supply of 
timber for both saw mills and paper mills, but 
considerable educational effort will be required 
to induce farmers and small timber owners, par- 
ticularly, to refrain from cutting their timber 
clean in order to take advantage of the present 
market for pulpwood. In North Carolina the 
State Forestry department is making an earnest 
effort to induce these landowners to regard their 
woodland as any other annual crop, and to cut it 
so that the supply of timber and pulpwood will 
increase rather than diminish. In furtherance 
of this object, State and national foresters during 
the past week made a tour of the State inspect- 
ing pulp and wood cuttings to determine whether 
or not suggestions of the Forestry department 
are being observed, and to urge all farmers and 
landowners with available land to reforest it with 
seedlings and to start new forest plantations for 
future use. South Carolina also is taking an 


active interest in a similar program. At a meet- 
ing held a few days ago at Foreston, Ben G. 
Alderman, superintendent of logging operations 
for D. W. Alderman & Sons Co., of Alcolu, 
welcomed the guests and spoke briefly of his 
company’s logging methods. A _ representative 
of the West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. was 
among the speakers, who stressed the needs of 
an adequate forestry promotion program. 


TO PROMOTE HIGHWAY TRAVEL 
BY ADVERTISING 


In a previous issue mention was made of a 
vigorous advertising campaign that has been in- 
augurated by a council composed of governors 
of a number of Southern States. This idea of 
utilizing the power of advertising to direct at- 
tention to the advantages of States, cities and 
communities seems to be spreading and is now 
being applied in extolling the advantages of com- 
peting highways. Recently Georgia members of 
Highway No. 1 Association, voted an appropria- 
tion of five thousand dollars for an advertising 
campaign to promote travel on this highway. It 
was reported that North-South travel on this 
highway has decreased from 70 percent of the 


total travel to a low of 22 percent, principally be- 
cause of the extensive advertising of the Coastal 
and Ocean highways. Thus again is demon- 
strated the power of advertising. Just a little 
tip to the lumber industry. 


WHEN RISING LIVING COSTS 
OUTSTRIP WAGE GAINS 


Here’s the philosophy of a textile worker who 
was given a lift on the highway: “You probably 
won't believe this, but it is true. My earnings 
formerly averaged $14.85 a week. Now, when 
I am working, my earnings average $18 to $20 a 
week, but I was able to get along much better 
on the old earnings than | can now with the in- 
creased pay. When I was getting $14.85 a week 
food was cheap, as well as other things, and | 
could get along all right. Now, with ham 60 
cents a pound, eggs 35 cents a dozen and every- 
thing else in proportion, it is almost impossible 
to make ends meet. I am disgusted with a 
governmental program that has made things 
scarce and high in price, thus making it harder 
than ever for a workman and his family to get 
along and live decently.”” We'll let his comment 
stand for what it is worth. 











Shevlin Pine Sales Company 





SELLING THE PRODUCTS OF 


*THE McCLOUD RIVER LUMBER 
COMPANY 
McCloud, California 


SHEVLIN-CLARKE COMPANY, LIMITED 
Fort Frances, Ontario 


*THE SHEVLIN-HIXON COMPANY 
Bend, Oregon 


*Member of the Western Pine Associa- 
tion, Portland, Oregon. 











DISTRIBUTORS OF 


SHEVLIN PINE 


Reg. U. 8S. Pat. 2 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
900 First National Soo Line Building 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 


NEW YORK pe eed inte 
206 Graybar Bldg. 1863 LaSalle-Wacker 2: 
. Mohawk 49117. Telephone Central 9182 


8AN FRANCISCO 
1080 Monadnock Bidg. 
Kearney 7041 
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SPECIES 


NORTHERN (Genuine) WHITE PINE 
(PINUS STROBUS) 


NORWAY OR RED PINE 
(PINUS RESINOSA) 


PONDEROSA PINE 
(PINUS "PONDEROSA) 


SUGAR (Genuine White) PINE 
(PINUS LAMBERTIANA) 
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WASHINGTON, 
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BUILDING MAKES FAIR SHOWING 


Nathan Straus to Guide Federal 
House Building Program 


WaASHINGToN, D. C., Oct. 19.—Nathan Straus 
of New York City was named administrator 
of the $526;000,000 Federal housing program by 
President ‘Roosevelt early this week.. The ap- 
pointment was announced after the son of the 
late Nathan Straus, philanthropist, had con- 
ferred with the president on the launching of 
the housing authority under which the admin- 
istration hopes to replace slums with low cost 
dwellings. 

Mr. Straus was formerly a member of the 
New York City housing authority. Howard 


Gray, head .of -the PWA_ housing unit, had 
been put forward for the post by Harold L. 
Ickes, Secretary of Interior. 

The new administrator was introduced to his 
new duties on Oct. 20 in a White House con- 
ference. with Mr. Roosevelt and Secretary 
Ickes. He will direct a broad program of pro- 
viding “decent, safe and sanitary dwellings” 
within the financial reach of poor families as 
established by the passage last summer of the 
Wagner-Steagall Housing Act. A limitation 
written into the measure by economy advocates 
forbids the spending of more than $1,000 a room 
in construction of low-rent residences. A ma- 
jor part of Mr. Straus’ job will be to supervise 
work to the end of eliminating slums to the 
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aloe Oak Flooring wes sasPine 


COOK'S OAK FLOORING is smooth as a kitten’s ear. 


Beautiful, too, and fine in texture. 
thoroughly seasoned, precisely manu- 


selected .oak, 


Made from choice, 


factured. Please your customers by supplying them 
with this super-quality flooring. Straight or Mixed Cars. 
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ALABAMA RIVER 


LUMBER COMPANY, 
Montgomery, Ala. 





| Long Leaf and Short Leaf. 

















Members, Southern Pine Ass’ n. 





| Let us show you Quality and Service that will merit your | 
repeat orders for kiln dried or air dried Dowicide-treated 


Dipped, Eased Edge Dimension, No. 1 and No. 2 Common, 
Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, Finish, Boards, Railroad and Car | 
| Material—mixed or straight cars. 
ui 


Address all Correspondence to Montgomery, Ala. | 


COOSA RIVER 


LUMBER CORP. 
Wetumpka, Ala. 




















MANUFACTURERS OF 


LONG LEAF and SHORT LEAF YELLOW PINE 











AC ISEMARY PINE. BY DI IN ee | | 


When you handle Adams-Edgar Products you can assure your cus- 

tomer of 100°, satisfaction in their use. The ever-increasing demand 

for our Rosemary Pine is a tribute to its quality and value. This is superfine lumber 
—sgoft-textured. expertly manufactured. Tell us your needs in 


MOULDINGS, FLOORING, CEILING, FINISH. 
SIDING, AIR DRIED BOARDS, 





TRIM, 





Wage as 





SHIPLAP, ETC. 





The ADAMS-EDGAR LUMBER C0., Morton, Miss. 


_-extent approximately equal to the amount of 


new construction. Slum clearance may be de- 
layed only in communities where the housing 
shortage is acute. 


Old House to Be Taken Apart 
and Moved to Another State 


Rocuester, N. Y., Oct. 18.—After two cen- 
turies in New England, an early colonial house 
is to be moved to Pittsford near Rochester, 
where it will be restored and occupied by the 
new owner, Mitchell Pierson. The house has 
eight rooms and was built in Haverhill, Mass., 
in 1712 by John Hutchins, a ship’s carpenter. 
It has been owned for the past twenty-six years 
by Willard Tenney, of. Haverhill, Mass. It is 
of sturdy construction and rich in ornate panel- 
ing.. The timbers are hand hewn, and fastened 
with wood pegs. Split boards were used, in- 
stead of lath, in the construction. A colonial 
doorway, with rich grill work, affords entrance 
to the house. It. has -a mammoth center chim- 
ney. and four fireplaces. The house will be 
taken apart and-carefully transported to its 
new site. 





More = Stringent Requirements 


for California Contractors 


SACRAMENTO, CALiF., Oct. 18-—New rules 
adopted. by the State contractors’ license board, 
which will- require license applicants to prove 
their reputation for honesty and a reasonable 
knowledge of basic safety laws, are being put 
into effect by State Registrar of Contractors 
Earl S. Anderson. He explained that until the 
recent session of the legislature, when the con- 
tractors’ licensing law was revised, license ap- 
plicants were required only to show they were 
of good character, but under the new law ap- 
plicants who successfully pass the integrity test 
will be given written examinations upon the 
State’s building, safety, health and lien laws. 
The new rules will be reviewed by Attorney 
General U. S. Webb, and William G. Bonnelli, 
the latter being State director of professional 


and vocational standards. 
RT 


Protests "Jerry Building'’ As 


Term of Reproach 


BurFa.o, N-.Y., Oct. 18.—“How to Promote 
Home Ownership” was the subject of an ad- 
dress by Percival V. Bowen, former president 
of the Buffalo Real Estate Board, at recent 
annual convention of the Real Estate Associa- 
tion of the State of New York. He warned 
real estate men against indiscriminate use of 
the term “jerry building” because it tends to 
destroy the confidence of the public in housing. 
He declared that housing built down to a price 
is no more jerry-built, because it is low-priced, 
than an inexpensive automobile is jerry-built. 
“T think the great majority of our houses are 
sound,” he said. “They can be modernized 
more economically than to wreck them and 
build entirely new.” 





Construction Work Begun in 
September Drops from 
Preceding Month 


Construction work started during September 
in the 37 Eastern States fell almost 10 percent 
below the level for September, 1936, and was 
off by almost 28 percent from the August, 1937, 
total, according to F. W. Dodge Corporation. 
The September figure for all classes of con- 
struction amounted to $207,071,800 which com- 
pares with $234,271,500 for September, 1936, 
and $285,104,100 for August of this year. 

Of the current September total $65,589,800 
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went into residential building; in Septem- 
ber last year this class recorded a volume of 
$80,670,800 while in August of this year resi- 
dential building amounted to $73,448,300. Ex- 
cepting only the Upstate New York, Middle 
Atlantic, the Southeastern, and the New Or- 
leans territories declines from a year ago in 
residential building were general. 

Non-residential building operations in Sep- 
tember amounted to $75,660,000 which com- 
pares with $69,098,700 for September, 1936, 
and $117,209,800 for August, 1937. Public 
works and utilities construction started in 
the 37 Eastern States in September amounted 
to $65,822,000 as contrasted with $84,502,000 
for September of last year and $94,446,000 
for August of this year. 

For the first nine months of 1937 the total 
volume of construction work undertaken in 
the 37 Eastern States amounted to $2,307,014,- 
300; this was an increase of 13 percent over 
the total of $2,041,628,200 shown for the cor- 
responding nine months of 1936. 

The residential building total for the initial 
nine months of the current year amounted to 
$736,390,600 for a gain of 25 percent over the 
total of $588,031,600 reported for the corre- 
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sponding nine months of last year. Non-resi- 
dential building volume recorded thus far in 
1937 amounted to $894,894,900 against $735,- 
337,100 for the like 1936 period. Public works 
and utilities construction thus far in 1937 
total $675,728,800 as compared with $718,- 
259,500 for the nine-month period of 1936. 


$5,128,279 in Building Permits 
in Chicago and Suburbs 


Permits for $5,128,279 worth of new building 
were issued in Chicago and its fifty-seven 
neighboring communities during September. 
Broken down this total represents $2,664,445 
for the city and $2,463,834 in the smaller com- 
munities. The suburban figure is slightly higher 
than the September 1936 amount, but far below 
the sum of $4,102,379 of August this year. 
Despite the decline in total, there were 211 
homes started in September in comparison to 
231 in July and 239 in August in the suburban 
territory. 


U.S. Residential Building Outlook 
Pictured to Jobbers 


The second annual meeting of the National 
Association of Woodwork Jobbers was held at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Oct. 19 
and 20 with about 150 members present. The 
association is composed of the following re- 
gional organizations: Central Sash & Door 
Jobbers Association, Empire Millwork Asso- 
ciation, Mid-Northern Woodwork Association, 
Minnesota & Western States Wholesale Sash 
& Door Association, Nebraska Woodwork As- 
sociation, Rocky Mountain Millwork Distribu- 
tors, Southern Sash & Door Jobbers Associa- 
tion, and the Southwestern Woodwork Associ- 
ation. 

Lionel Ray, a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the national association, was chair- 
man of the general sessions during the fore- 
noons of both days. The address on the program 
which was of interest to the retail lumber in- 
dustry was that by Thomas S. Holden, vice 
president in charge of statistics and research 
with the F. W. Dodge Corp., New York City. 
The speaker’s discussion of “The Residential 
Building Outlook” was a clear and well com- 
posed presentation. 

Looking at the present year, Mr. Holden said 
that those who did not let their expectations be 
influenced by rosy boom predictions are not now 
concerned over the recent slowing up of con- 
struction. The residential building volume in 
1937 will be about 20 percent above that of 
1936, double that of 1935 and four times greater 
than it was in the two preceding years, he 
stated. He believes the building recovery story 
is only half completed, and that the interruption 
is probably desirable. The rapid increase in 
residential building early this year was checked 
by rising construction costs which in general 
advanced about 14% percent in the past twelve 
months, according to Mr. Holden. 


Other Causes of Less Building 


“While building cost increases have consti- 
tuted one of the most important factors that 
have directly influenced the trend of residential 
building this year, it is impossible to ignore, 
although we can not accurately measure, the in- 
fluence of labor troubles and of Federal admin- 
istration policies which disturbed business sen- 
timent to a very serious degree,” Mr. Holden 
said. 

The speaker sees no reason to fear a major 
recession or another depression, such as cus- 
tomarily follows a boom. The country has had 
no definite boom. Another favorable factor is 
that the latent demand for residences is nowhere 
near satisfied, and investment money is plenti- 
ful at favorable rates. As a result of these 


facts, he estimates a very moderate increase in 
house building next year. At present, he fore- 
sees a 9 percent increase in dollar volume and a 
12 percent climb in new family units in 1938. 
Many things which may occur between now 
and the end of this year may alter the present 
estimates, he declared. The present guess as to 
the number of new dwelling units in the entire 
country which will likely be erected next year 
is for between 210,000 and 225,000, compared to 
190,000 to 200,000 during the current year. 

Mr. Holden took up the heavy building pro- 
gram of Great Britain which has been that na- 
tion’s prime mover in recovery, and said that 
over there the housing industry succeeded in 
reaching a broader market by producing hous- 
ing in quantity and supplying homes to the 
British workingman at low cost. Britain's 
method of producing better houses at lower 
costs is seen as the only way to greatly broaden 
the United States’ housing market unless some 
great new phase of industrial expansion occurs. 


Better Off Without Boom 


In conclusion, the speaker said that while he 
did not vision a housing boom even in 1938, he 
did not regard its absence as a cause for worry. 
He thinks the industry is likely better off with 
its volume steadily increasing at a moderate 
rate and accompanied by definite progress in 
methods of financing and producing housing, 
than it would be with quick boom profits fol- 
lowed by a severe depression. 

Otto A. Jaburek, general counsel of the Em- 
ployers’ Association of Chicago, discussed the 
“National Labor Relations Act in Practical 
Operation.” During his talk he told his listen- 
ers that American workers are individualists, 
and do not want to join any union. Of the approx- 
imate forty million gainfully employed persons 
in the United States, only one out of each six 
and a half belong to a union, he stated, and 
many of those are members due to intimidation 
and threats of the organization leaders. 

Other speakers with talks of singular inter- 
est to members of the association were: C. A. 
Creider, secretary Butler Bros., Chicago; U. 
Morgan Davies, Morgan Co., Oshkosh, Wis., 
and J. Roy Ozanne, J. R. Ozanne & Associates, 
Chicago. The annual golf tournament was the 
closing event of the meeting on the second 
afternoon at Wooded River golf course. 





STEEL RAILS which have been welded more 
than a mile in length are being used by certain 
railroads in the United States in order to de- 
termine their practicability. 





MIXED CARS 
CREOSOTED &- 
UNTREATED ITEMS 


Lumber & 





RIGHT NOW, Mr. 
Dealer, get into the fence 
business. Handle DIAMOND 
“C'' BLACKPINE CREO 
SOTED POSTS. Immune to 
decay and termite attack, 
they solve the fence prob 
lem. Tell Mr. Farmer that 
with these posts he can 
build the best fence—the 
longest-lastina fence, with 
lowest maintenance cost 
Lots of good profitable busi- 
ness waiting for you. Order 
in Mixed Car, with other 
Creosoted Lumber—Timber 
Posts, Piling—and Untreated 
Yard and Shed Stock, Mould- 
ings, etc. 


Write TODAY tor full infor- 
mation about Colfax Lum- 
ber Products—and this un- 
usual Mixed Car Service. 
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Idaho— 


Ponderosa— 


California White 
and Sugar Pine 


WHITE PINE 
Also 

Fir Wallboar 

William Schuette Company 


New York 
Office—4i East 42d St. 


War & Products 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 











FLEISHEL LUMBER CO. 


Successor to 
CAIN-HURLEY LUMBER CO. 


4235-39 Duncan Avenue 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Telephone Newstead 2100 


J. T. FLEISHEL, President 
H. F. BURNS, Vice President 











KILN DRIED @ GRADE-MARKED 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Railroad Material a Specialty 
Car Lining and Decking 


LUMBER CO. 
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Legislative Mill Will Soon Begin to Grind 


(Continued from Page 43) 


creasing the Federal grants to States to $2 for 
each $1 put up by the States. That, Mr. Bigelow 
pointed out, would lessen the tax load of the 
States and at the same time increase the present 
“niggardly” old-age pension. 


Urges Full Assistance to Home Owners 


Mr. Bigelow did not confine himself to old- 
age assistance increases for persons already 
65 or older, but flailed away at Social Security 
payments in general. He declared a man might 
work all his life and find on reaching retire- 
ment age that he could draw not more than $30 
a month, with nothing for his wife if he had one. 

At one point in his radio speech the Ohio 
Democrat said: 

“For the present I would say that a decent 
pension would be $50 a month per person and 
$75 a month at least for married couples. And 
I certainly would not take people’s homes away 
from them. I would put a premium on thrift 
and encourage them to try to acquire a home of 
their own by assuring them that no deduction 
would be made from their pension on account of 
their home, but that they could keep their home 
and have the use of it in addition to their pen- 
sion. I would, in fact, exempt from taxation 
$3,000 of value of all homes, so that any couple 
with a $3,000 cottage might have a tax-free 
home and a pension besides.” 


Must Avoid Too Steep Taxation 


Mr. Bigelow in these quoted words, of course, 
had reference to the old-age assistance provi- 
sions of the present law, since, under the old-age 
insurance provisions, home-owners are not dis- 
turbed in their property rights. Their homes 
are their own, and they are free to occupy them 
or dispose of them as they choose. It is differ- 
ent with old-age assistance, recipients of which 
have made no contribution to retirement funds 
or anything else of the sort, but who are as- 
sisted on the basis of need. Most State laws do 
seem harsh, in that they assume that a person 
owning his home is not without resources. Many 
State and local laws contain other harsh pro- 
visions. 

But even these provisions, enacted into law 
doubtless for the protection of the taxpayers 
against imposition and fraud, do not excuse in- 
telligent citizens and members of Congress for 
severely criticizing the modest beginning that 
has been made by Uncle Sam in his humane 
effort to provide a measure of security in old 
age. Certainly they do not excuse emphatic 
demands that the enormous load of taxation 
even this modest beginning promises to lay on 
the backs of the people, shall be doubled or 
trebled forthwith—or at any other time for that 
matter. In granting a measure of Social Secur- 
ity, Uncle Sam did not undertake to continue 
retired workers on a full-pay basis or anything 
approaching it. If that were done, the much- 
cussed and discredited Townsend plan, with its 
prospective drain of some $20,000,000,000 a year, 
would soon look modest and conservative. 

So, when we feel like being generous with 
the taxpayers’ money, let us take an excursion 
back through some of the figures printed above 
in this article, stop a moment and do a bit of 
hard thinking, and then decide that in the best 
interest of all of us it would be well to let 
things stand as they are, so far as payments go, 
until we find from experience in practical oper- 
ation where Social Security promises to take 
the nation. 


TO DIRECT INDIAN FORESTRY 


Secretary of the Interior Ickes has an- 
nounced the appointment of Lee Muck, of Sno- 
kane, Wash., as director of forestry of the In- 
dian Service. Mr. Muck is a veteran of the 
service, and has served as acting director since 
the resignation of Robert Marshall five months 
ago. He graduated from the University of 





Michigan in forestry, and has been with the In- 
dian Service since 1913. As director of forestry, 


‘Mr. Muck will have a domain of approximately 


46,000,000 acres of forest and range lands on 
Indian reservations, and the wildlife resources 
thereon, under his immediate jurisdiction. 


STIMULATION OF BUILDING SOUGHT 
BY NATIONAL CHAMBER 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States will call a conference the latter part of 
November, or early December, to analyze the 
causes of the slowing down of residential build- 
ing, and to suggest means for stimulating ac- 
tivity in this field, according to George H. 
Davis, head of the Chamber. Plans for the 
conference are being developed in co-operation 
with representatives of building material and 
equipment manufacturers, real estate interests, 
building supply dealers, contractors, operative 
builders, architects and home financing insti- 
tutions. It is intended to develop a constructive 
and positive program on the part of industry 
to overcome the slackening in the last few 
months of the rate of increase in residential 
building, Mr. Davis stated in making the an- 
nouncement. 

It is estimated that the number of urban 
dwellings built in 1930 was 303,000. By 1934 
the number had dwindled to 59,000. Last year 
it had jumped again to 275,000. The average 
for the period 1930-1936 was 165,000. For the 
years 1920-1929 the average number of family 
residential units built in urban and rural non- 
farm areas was 677,000. While the 1937 fig- 
ures had been running ahead of the 1936, in 
recent months there has been a marked slack- 
ening 

“It is evident that the continued recovery 


of residential construction is important,” states 
Mr. Davis. “The normal balance between pri- 
vate and public construction needs to be re- 
stored. An increase in private residential con- 
struction will help restore this balance, and 
also will make a substantial contribution to gen- 
eral business recovery. This increase must de- 
pend upon private enterprise. * * * * * Building 
is inherently a localized activity. Nothing can 
be accomplished to stimulate it without local 
interest and action. The conference will serve 
the purpose of stimulating interest and of pro- 
viding practical suggestions for timely local 
action for this*coming building year.” 





Old Lumber Carrier to Serve on 


Airway 
San Francisco, Cauir., Oct. 16—The Gird- 
wood Shipping Co. has sold the 4-masted lum- 
ber carrier Margaret F. Sterling to the Pan- 
American Airways. The vessel, long idle, will 
be used as a station ship off Kingdom Reef, 
1100 miles southeast of Honolulu. 





California Shook Producers 
Hope for 78-Cent Rate East 


San Francisco, Cauir., Oct. 16.—An appli- 
cation is now pending before the Trans-Con- 
tinental Lines for the inclusion of box shook 
at the 78-cent rate applying from North Pa- 
cific and Pacific Coast points to points east of 
Chicago, according to S. H. Wilson, acting sec- 
retary of the Pacific Division, National Wooden 
Box Association, here. No definite action has 
been taken, but there are reported indications 
that the application may be approved. 








Will Be 
Sold In 


by right. 


Ladders 
Needed for 
These Jobs 


Repairing Roofs. 
Cleaning and fixing gutters. 


Puttying and painting 
windows. 


. Miscellaneous painting. 
Repairing porches. 
Enclosing porches. 

Fitting storm windows and 
doors. 








Barn and garage repairs. 

Chimney repairs. 

Trimming trees. 

Attic insulation. 

Weatherstripping. 

Cleaning, papering, 
decorating. 
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light—easy to handle; reasonably priced, they repre- 


Repairing eaves, flashing, etc. 


Removing screens and awnings. 


The W. W. Babcock Co. 


BATH, N. Y. 


Many a Ladder 


November 


Do your full share of the selling, Mr. Lumber Dealer. 
Don't pass up this nice profitable business that is yours 
Right now, get started. Stock and push the 
famous BABCOCK Genuine Air-Dried Spruce Ladders. 
. Fall and early Winter bring many needs for ladders. 
Easy to sell BABCOCKS if you show them and tell 
their many superiorities. 


They're strong and safe; 


sent biggest ladder value. 


Many a man visits a lum- 
ber dealer to buy some 
building item, sees Babcock 
Ladders on display and 
buys one on the spot. 
Now's the time for you to 
get Babcocks on display 
and get started on the 
selling. . 


TODAY, send for Catalog 
of Babcock Genuine Air 
Dried Spruce Ladders. Find 
out for yourself why Bab- 
cocks have been preferred 
for many, many years. Why 
not write now? 


























ailroads, foo, prefer BROOKS SCANLON 


of car material. That they can rely upon delivery 
to keep in step with building schedules. 


Freight cars place heavy demands upon the lum- 
ber that goes into their construction. And so rail- 
roads select this lumber with extreme care. 


Railroads prefer Brooks-Scanlon long leaf yellow 
op bel- Merb am bbeb bole ME) lob belo Mile (-Tol eb elem -bele Mb edsbecbhele ms ol-> 
for WDEst= MG ol) baw eetsbbehd-bel-belol-We-lele) col-m-Jeloh mactcta hares h'd-s- 
longer, more efficient, more economical service. 
Precisely manufactured from slow growth virgin 
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the excessive wear, severe shock and constant 
atebe-teleyee 
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Naturally, the qualities that prompt the use of 
Brooks-Scanlon lumber for freight cars, make it 
especially desirable for other building purposes. 
That's why retail dealers everywhere find it profit- 
able to stock Brooks-Scanlon lumber regularly. 


J Oo R Pp oO R A Kg I Oo g 
LUMBER MANUFACTURERS... FOLEY, FLORIDA 
NEW YORK OFFICE ? RAND CENTRAL TERMINAL 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: 5515 WISS VE PHONE VICTOR 180 


LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE °@ Aele NIZED ¢ TIDEWATER RED CYPRESS 
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Shingles with be 
a wide appeal > 





Re: 





SIDING SHINGLES 


The architectural qualities of 
K&M “Century” Siding Shingles 
make them especially attractive to 
builder and home-owner aliké. And 
their moderate price keeps them 
selling in ever-growing volume. One 
of the most popular types is K&M 
No. 75 Broadsiding, with the deep 
grain of weathered cypress... and 
with all the fire-resisting, weather- 
resisting properties of enduring 
asbestos-cement. 


, e 
a 


4 


ve 
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K & M made the first asbestos- 
cement shingles produced in this 
country. And like the entire K & M 
line, they are backed by the most 
rigid quality-control, from raw 
material to finished product. The 
result is durability, uniformity and 
exceptional physical properties. The 
line is complete, priced right, and 
sold by the right people . . . sold 
only through established channels 
of distribution. 


Send for information 












Asbestos Roofing and Siding Shingles ¢ Asbestos Flexible Wallboard (Sheetflextos) © Asbestos 
Decorative Waltile ¢ Asbestos-Cement Structural Board and Sheathing ¢ K & M Mineral Wool 
Insulations for the home. 


Underline the products on which you want full information and mail this coupon today. 





Name of Firm 








Address 


ZOOS KEASBEY & MATTISON SQMPANY 





best in asbestos 
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Sufficiency of State Lumber Supply, 1934 


[By R. V. Reynolds and A. H. Pierson, U. S. Forest Service| 


In the present condition of their forests some 
very important States, such as New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and Illinois, could not 
possibly cut enough lumber for their needs. 


of available saw timber for the present, al- 
though it may be overcutting. By analogy the 
showing of net imports argues a deficiency of 
saw timber, and a questionable situation in 
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Others, such as Louisiana, Oregon and Wash- 
ington, cut far more than they need, and ship 
it by land or by sea to the points of greatest 
demand. The States which are deficient in saw 
timber pay the piper in the form of transpor- 
tation costs added to the price of the lumber 
they buy. 

The accompanying maps, prepared in the 
Division of Forest Economics, U. S. Forest 
Service, give a comprehensive picture of lumber 
shortage or surplus in all the States and Prov- 
inces of America north of Mexico. The black 
squares show shortages (net imports) and the 
open squares indicate surpluses, which are net 
exports. The size of net imports and net ex- 
ports is usually considered the best general 
measure of deficiency or surplus. 

Sixteen States, of which 11 are in the East, 
show surpluses of softwoods. Of hardwoods, 
16 States (all eastern) show surpluses. Only 9 
States (all southern) ship out more than they 
ship in of both softwood and hardwood. These 
are Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Virginia. 

The Canadian Provinces of New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia and Quebec cut enough lumber 
(both softwood and hardwood) to supply their 
own needs. British Columbia, on the other 
hand, shows a softwood surplus of more than 
a billion feet. 

Considering softwood and hardwood com- 
bined, 32 States and five Provinces do not cut 
enough lumber to supply the local demand. That 
is to be expected in the prairie States, and in 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba, which were not 
endowed by nature with ample saw timber. 


Hardwood shortages in the far West are also 
due to the lack of native hardwood timber. 
But most shortages in the East are due to the 
depletion of the timber resources. 

A State which shows a large net export, as 
in the case of Washington, obviously has plenty 


Above is shown a map giving softwood, and below 
one giving hardwood, deficiencies or surpluses by 
States, for 1934, and the figures for these are 
differences between totals distributed and totals 
consumed. Surpluses of domestic State production 


plus imports equal domestic consumption plus ex-. 


regard to the extent and condition of the local 
forest. Yet that is not always literally true. 
For instance, on the hardwood map, Maine 
shows a deficiency, although it is well known 
to possess a considerable reserve of beech, birch 
and maple. The reason is that the Maine hard- 
woods are not of species, quality, and avail- 
ability which satisfy the local demand; hence 
the State ships in more hardwood than it ships 
out. 

Similarly, in California the large softwood 
deficiency shown does not indicate that Cali- 
fornia has a physical shortage of saw timber. 
It does mean, however, that for good business 
reasons California, in 1934, as in all previous 
years, found it best to import large quantities 
of Douglas fir and ship smaller quantities of 
the more valuable ponderosa pine and redwood. 

In 1934 the national softwood surplus of ship- 
ments relative to consumption amounted to 
6,761,000,000 feet, of which over 58 percent was 
western lumber. Most of this surplus was 
absorbed by the States having a deficient local 
supply, and the remainder constituted the bulk 
of the softwood exports. 





Many Homes Will Be Needed 


for Settlers Near New Dams 


Loncview, WasH., Oct. 16.—Prediction that 
the lumber industry will benefit from the great 
development to come with the completion of 
the Bonneville and Grand Coulee dams was 
voiced here last week by Clarence Donnelly, 
president of the Northern Pacific Railway. His 
belief was expressed in the course of an in- 
spection of lumber operations here in company 
with John D. Tennant, general manager of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., and Al Raught, general 
manager of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co.’s 
operations here. He said: “I feel that the great 
migration which will come from the drouth 
States when the dams are completed will be of 
material aid to the lumber industry. The new 
settlers which manufacturing and farming op- 
portunities will bring to the Northwest will 
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Keystone Announces Radio Programs 














Upper left—Keystone 
Songfellows of WHO; Up- 
per right—Lulu Belle, WLS 
Barn Dance star; Lower 
left—WLW Girls of the 
Golden West; Lower right 
—Bob-O-Links of WCCO. 


Keystone Steel & Wire Co., manufacturer of Red 
Brand fence, increased its radio advertising program 
on Oct. 9, and during the 1937-38 season will use 
four stations and 75 popular entertainers. The four 
different shows have been built to appeal particularly 
to farm audiences, with primary coverage including 


the north central States, and 
secondary coverage extending 
from coast to coast. 

On WLS, Chicago, the suc- 
cessful Barn Dance Party will 
be continued every Saturday 
night from 7:30 to 8:00 CST. 
The program includes such 
well known stars as Lulu 
Belle and Scotty, the Arkan- 
sas Wood Chopper, the Prairie 
Ramblers and Patsy Montana. 
On WLW, Cincinnati, John 
Laird, director of the Red 
Brand Barn Dance has assem- 
bled a cast among whom are 
Red Foley, Girls of the 
Golden West, Lily May and 
Slim Miller. The show goes 
on each Saturday night from 
6:30 to 7:00 CST. From 
WHO, Des Moines, Keystone 
presents the Songfellows, 
popular male quartette, sing- 
ing favorite songs every Tues- 
day and Thursday noon from 
12:15 to 12:30. Red Brand 
Barnyard Follies come from 
WCCO, Minneapolis-St. Paul, 
every Saturday night from 
7:00 to 7:30 CST. Harmony, 
originality, pep and real fun 
are produced by a cast includ- 
ing Hugh Aspinwall as Mas- 
ter of Ceremonies and_ the 
Bob-O-Links, well known 
male Trio. 





NEWS AND 
VIEWS OF 





50 YEARS AGO 


From the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





Horses promise to be high 
in the logging regions of the 
Northwest the coming winter. 
Heavy lumber teams are quoted 
at Muskegon at from $450 to 
$650. 

* * & 

The Atchison, Topeka & San- 
ta Fe road, in conjunction with 
the Southern Pacific and the 
Atlantic & Pacific, has made a 
rate of 55 cents on redwood 
lumber from Pacific Coast 
terminals to Denver, Colo., and 
Missouri River common points. 

x» * * 

It is reported that Frederick 
Weyerhaeuser. is negotiating 
with Knapp, Stout & Co. for 
the immense interests of that 
concern, consisting of mills at 
Menominee, Wis., and Dubuque, 
Iowa; yards at St. Louis, and 
timber in large quantities in 
Wisconsin. * * * It is thought 
by the men with whom Mr. 
Weyerhaeuser is associated in 
business, that there is no other 
man within a radius of a thou- 
sand miles of the most southern 
tree of the Wisconsin pine for- 
ests, who knows as much about 
timber and lumber as he. In 





eommon language they “swear 
by him.” All with whom he 
is connected are simply lieuten- 
ants; he is the captain. He 
was born to lead as a lumber- 
man, and he has played his 
cards so well that without ques- 
tion he is today the lumber king 
of the world. 


Senator Sawyer, of Oshkosh, 
and of the Sawyer-Goodman 
Lumber Co., Chicago, together 
with his son, is said to be a de- 
termined supporter of the na- 
tional game, and through the 
efforts of those two, the Osh- 
kosh club was this season kept 
on its feet and won the cham- 
pionship of the Northwestern 
League, though it lost $6,000. 
Besides this, some of the crack 
players in the club, which were 
sought by managers of other 
clubs, even to the National 
League, were retained by an 
offer of more salary than even 
the big guns wanted to pay. 
Whatever a representative lum- 
berman undertakes he generally 
makes a success of, whether it 
be selling lumber or running a 
ball club. 





The port entry at Chicago 
last Saturday was 120 vessels 
of which 92 were lumber laden. 

* * 8 


A few years ago a furniture 
manufacturer made up some 
pieces of furniture from red 
gum, and wishing it not to be 
known what kind of wood was 
used, called it “Satin walnut.” 
* * * Another American wood 
has received a ridiculous name 
from furniture manufacturers. 
In the advertising columns of 
newspapers one may read about 
furniture made from “Amer- 
ican Mahogany!” There is no 
such wood in the list of woods. 
The name is used for the pur- 
pose of disguising birch, a good 
wood, which, when nicely fin- 
ished resembles mahogany. No 
doubt the name is worth money 
to furniture sellers. * * * Birch 
as a cabinet wood has never 
been overrated, and probably 
not rated high enough. But 
these woods should be known 
by their proper names of gum 
and birch. “Satin walnut” and 
“American mahogany” are 
meaningless and misleading ex- 
pressions. 














LUMBER 


THAT GIVES 


SATISFACTION 


When you handle Sabine Short- 
leaf Southern Pine, sales come 
easy and often. When you sell 
this super-quality stock you also 
sell satisfaction. That's the kind 
of service that helps you to keep 
business coming your way. Sabine 
Lumber is more than just good- 
looking. It is scientifically sea- 
soned, _ skillfully manufactured— 
top quality all through. We over- 
look no detail, no matter how 
small, that can contribute to the 
goodness of Sabine Shortleaf. 
Your inquiries and orders will re- 
ceive our prompt, careful atten- 
tion. Write us today. 


SABINE 
LUMBER CoO. 


SALES OFFICE; 
Arcade Bidg., 


MILLS: 





Zwolle, La. 


Trinity, Texas © 





ST.LOUIS, MO. 


New Willard, Tex 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 18. —Following i is the National Lumber Manufacturers Association’s report for two weeks ended Oct. 9, and for 
forty weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1937 and 1936 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics of 














identical mills for the corresponding ‘period of 1936: 
TWO WEEKS: Av. No, Production Percent Shipments Percent Orders Percent 
pe Mills 1937 of 1936 2937 of 1936 1937 of 1936 
ME. cresceveetedseeenneetennaes See 56,699,000 57,483,000 87 51,547,000 78 
West Coast ccccccccsccccececs errr rrerTT Ty tT 171 188,584,000 85 183,438,000 80 178,769,000 77 
Weatern Pine ....ccccccces Seeceeceeeevs eoce 116 161,696,000 99 127,872,000 78 118,379,000 70 
California Redwood .......+eeeeeeees éeenee . 13 19,753,000 102 17,900,000 104 14,196,000 76 
Southern Cypress .......ccccccccccccccces es 8 5,202,000 93 5,151,000 105 3,617,000 81 
PUOPEOE WIMe ccccccccccccccceseccecesosese . 10 8,299,000 105 4,472,000 75 5,377,000 97 
Northern Hemlock ......... oateveeneeceons 17 4,080,000 65 3,572,000 110 2,658,000 101 
Total Soft woods ...ccccccccccces wTrreTrrri 449 444,313,000 P4 399,888,000 S81 374,543,000 75 
Hardwoods: 
Southern Hardwoods .........scceeececeeess ao 3s 19,843,000 ¥ 16,216,000 * 17,540,000 * 
Northern Hardwoods .........cccccccccccces 17 4,868,000 171 3,471,000 65 3,296,000 92 
WOtes TAPE WOCES. oc cccccccccvccesvceesseees 101 24,711,000 19,687,000 20,836,000 
GE PE ce ceScerrssedrcecoercaseeeeses 533 469,024,000 419,575,000 395,379,000 
FORTY WEEKS 
Softtwoods: 
Southern Pine .--..eeseeeereeeesees onnand vee 130 1,480,876,000 104 1,449,431,000 4 1,392,099,000 92 
WESC CORSE cccccccccccccccccce ateeces eecccee 171 4,239,730,000 102 4,408,682,000 107 3,973,639,000 98 
Western Pine . i ae CON de TORE ae eee ONEeS - 116 2,894,775,000 117 2,759,427,000 114 2,606,384,000 105 
CE DEMUOOE icccccccesececeseososcese 13 377,811,000 107 369,948,000 109 339,499,000 101 
Bouthern CYPPOSS ccccccccccccccce ceccccccccce 9 113,918,000 104 112,118,000 106 100,907,000 108 
PUD EONE BED ce cececevcceccoscesceesceoeeee 10 138,154,000 116 111,521,000 115 103,143,000 116 
Northern Hemlock ......ccccccccccccccscccs 18 104,955,000 122 78,543,000 134 71,226,000 12% 
Total Softwoods ........ Puepncenteces ... 467 9,350,219,000 107 9,289,670,000 107 8,586,897,000 99 
Hardwoods: eee 
Southern Hardwoods ............ eevee oes $64 291,388,000 106 265,171,000 97 256,857,000 93 
Northern Hardwoods ........ wneiee ceeiewene 18 120,839,000 116 102,841,000 115 91,990,000 110 
OGRE TCG WOOED ce ccscccceccee cena aes 82 412,227,000 109 368,012,000 102 348,847,000 97 
SE SEE. 06.2066 seen ccsewoenees eeccee e 531 9,762,446,000 107 9,657,682,000 107 8,935,744,000 99 
tUnits of Production. *No report for last year. 





West Coast Review 


[Special radiogram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
SEATTLE, WasH., Oct. 20.—The 177 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills, giving 
production, shipments and orders during the two 
weeks ended Oct. 16 reported: 
Production 188,217,000 
Shipments 183,151,000 2.69% under production 
Orders 165,787,000 11.92% under production 
A group of 171 mills, whose production re- 
ports for 1937 to date are complete, reported 
as follows: 
Average weekly cut for forty-one weeks: 
1936 


SE er eT ee Tee eT Te ee ee 104,178, 000 

BE Soltis Gh han i ae 0 ess ete ah aaa aia a 105,647,000 
Average cut for two weeks ended 

RE EE cceeencarvderee ceesewene 93,077,000 


A group of 177 mills, whose production for 
the two weeks ended Oct. 16 was 188,217,000 
feet, reported distribution as follows: 





Unfilled 

Shipments Orders Orders 
OS ae 81,836,000 77,132,000 89,449,000 

Domestic 

cargo.... 73,241,000 54,675,000 149, 343,000 
Export 11,939,000 17,845,000 77,246,000 
Local 16,135,000 PRCT ww bidinwes 
183,151,000 165,787,000 316,038,000 


A group of 171 identical mills whose reports 
of production, shipments and orders are com- 
plete for 1936 and 1937 to date, reported as fol- 


lows: Aver. for 2 
wks. ended Aver. for 41 wks. ended 
Oct. 16, Oct. 16, Oct. 17, 
1937 1937 1936 
Production 93,077,000 105,647,000 104,178,000 
Shipments 90,565,000 109,777,000 103,420,000 
Orders 81,317,000 98,809,000 102,105,000 





Southern Pine Statistics 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
New Or eans, La., Oct. 20.—Following is a 
summary of reports from southern pine mills 
for the two weeks ended Oct. 16: 
Average aT gf of mills, 113; 


Unitst, 04 
Total for 
Two Weeks 
Three-year average production*.. 51,360,000 
MAGURL BEOEGRCTIOR 2. ccscecsccesec 54,227,000 
DD 60. Cs een de maeweewales 55,335,000 
CPGSTE BOOREVOR 6ccce ceestececicce 50,623,000 


Number of mills, 125; Unitst, 105 
On Oct. 16, 1937 
TIMGENON GUEOEE 6. ccc concecstreves 64, 295, 000 
WMGOIE GCOGES 4c ccccccccsecosece * 438,756,000 


*October, 1933, to October, 1936. 
Unit is 275, 000 feet of “3- -year average” 
production. 





WasHINGTON, D. C., 


Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Following is statement for eight groups of identical mills and 





two groups of hardwood flooring plants, of unfilled orders and gross stock footage on Oct. 9. 
No. of wee Orders Gress Stocks 
Softwoods— Mills 937 1936 19 19 
Southern Pine ....... sign antares 98 51, Po 000 66,504,000 370,3 “4 le 316,164,000 
EE i oan a cea a eee emewe . 171 328,829,000 403,497,000 1,020,140,000 1,027,865,000 
5 REESE AS Nap ane ‘ei 115 170,184,000 261,082,000 1,749,415,000 1,624,913,000 
Culiternia NeGweod .. .cccccccsccs 13 33,129,000 36,115,000 290,268,000 279,959,000 
Southern Cypress ......... rare 8 5,015,000 6,147,000 156,917,000 156,799,000 
IS IL gpk ée abide cb Kaes . 10 5,619,000 6,044,000 162,364,000 155,047,000 
THOCEMOTN ZEGMEICGE” ceccccccvcees 9 6,003,000 3,609,000 81,642,000 75,709,000 
Total Softwoods........ iecnes See 600,572,000 782,998,000 3,831,126,000 3,636,456,000 
Hardwoods— J 
Southern Hardwoods ........... No Report. 
Northern Hardwoods® ........... 14 14,417,000 10,494,000 87,754,000 95,778,000 
Ce WEEE ob ac esSadwoicsaass 75 32,670,000 38,133,000 75,262,000 65,459,000 
*Unfilled orders reported by 9 and 14 mills respectively; stocks by 15 mills 





Western Pine Summary 


PortTLAND, Ore., Oct. 18.—The Western Pine 
Association reports as follows on operations of 
identical Inland Empire and California mills 
during the two weeks ended Oct. 9: 

Reports of an average of 115 mills: 

Total for 2 Weeks Ended 


Gross stocks..... 1,749,445,000 


Oct. 9, 1937 Oct. 8, 1936 

Production ...... 161,696,000 164,008,000 

Shipments cooe Enteeaeee 164,705,000 

Orders received... 118,379,000 169,645,000 
Reports of 115 identical mills: 

Oct. 9, 1937 Oct. 8, 1936 

Unfilled orders ... 170,184,000 261,082,000 


1,624,913,000 


Reports of 115 identical mills: 
c——Year to Date———,, 
37 193 


Production ...... 3,044,149,000 2,593,269,000 
Shipments ....... 2,874,424,000 2,513,655,000 
OPGOPS 2.0 vccceess 2,702,802,000 2,581,845,000 





Cement Inspection Fee Upheld 


TAMPA, Fra., Oct. 18—The bill levying an 
inspection fee on foreign cement of $3 a ton, 
passed by the last session of the legislature, 
has been declared valid by the supreme court 
of the State, which held that the mere fact 
that it was recalled by the house after passage 
did not invalidate; and that it became a law in 
ten days after adjournment without the veto 
of the governor. 





Fire Destroys Lumber Plant's 
Store and Office 


McNary, Ariz., Oct. 19—Fire believed to 
have been caused by defective electric motor in 
the refrigerating department in the basement 
on Oct. 13 destroyed the general store and 
general offices of the Southwest Lumber Mills 
(Inc.), here, causing a loss of approximately 
$75,000. The fire worked through the elevator 
shaft and the entire work space at rear of the 
store was burning fiercely before the flames 
broke through to where they could be seen. The 
store was a large frame structure, built about 
twenty years ago, and the fire was carried 
rapidly by the wind to the office building ad- 
joining. However, there was sufficient time to 
save all the books and records and most of the 
office equipment. The company’s store carried 
one of the largest stocks of goods in northern 
Arizona. The company hospital, which stands 
about fifty feet from the store, was saved by 
valiant work on the part of the company’s owr 
fire department. 


James G. McNary, president of Southwest 
Lumber Mills (Inc.), states that the loss was 


fully covered by insurance, and the work of 
rebuilding the general offices is already under 
way. Building of the new store will be started 
as soon as plans can be prepared. The fire in 
no wise affects operations of the lumber plant 
and business was not interrupted. 
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MANY LABOR AGREEMENTS MADE 


Log Teamsters Get Raise 


Loncview, WASH., Oct. 16.—Southwest Wash- 
ington logging truck operators as a whole will 
receive substantial pay increases as a result of 
an agreement signed by the Teamsters Union 
and the Southwest Washington Truck Owners’ 
Association (Inc.), said Charles Grubb, Team- 
sters’ secretary, here yesterday. The agreement 
covers all logging truck operations in the dis- 
trict, and provides a minimum of 75 cents an 
hour. A great many drivers in this district 
have been receiving less than this figure, Mr. 
Grubb said. The agreement was negotiated 
amicably, without agitation or strike threats, 
he said. 

_——_— 


Match Plant Strike Near 
Settlement 


OsHkOosH, WIs., Oct. 19.—The 14-week old 
strike at the Wisconsin Match Corp., affecting 
approximately 300 employees, was brought to 
an end Oct. 15 when strikers belonging to the 
United Match Workers local, AFL, voted 152 
to 7 to accept a wage increase of 3 cents an 
hour and an additional increase of 1 cent on 
March 1, 1938. Basic scale will be a minimum 
of 34% cents an hour for women, and 45 cents 
for men, in addition to a bonus netting the em- 
ployes an average of 4 to 6 cents an hour. Em- 
ployees are guaranteed time and a half for 
extra work over 40 hours a week, Sundays and 
holidays. The agreement also includes union 
recognition. Picketing, however, continued on 
Monday, Oct. 18, as fireman and engineers 
sought an agreement to end their separate 
strike; pending its settlement, the factory .crew 
will not return to work. Firemen ask 60 cents 


an hour, and engineers, 81 cents, the scale at 
other city factories. The company offered 57 
cents for firemen and 65 cents for engineers, 
including bonus, representing the same 3-cent 
increase granted other employees. 


Veneer Plant Strikes End 


Wausau, Wis., Oct. 20.—Employees of the 
Underwood Veneer Co. plant here are return- 
ing to work, following settlement of a labor 
dispute which lasted five weeks, after members 
of the AFL carpenters’ union walked out on 
strike. The agreement, accepted unanimously 
by the union employees, granted a modified 
union shop. The union was granted the ex- 
clusive bargaining agency; seniority rights for 
employees; a 50-hour work week; time and a 
half for overtime, and double time for Sunday 
and holiday work; a 5-day week during June, 
July and August. 


MARSHFIELD, WIs., Oct. 20.—A four-week 
strike at the Roddis Lumber & Veneer plant 
here ended early in October. Union officials 
said that their demand for a closed shop had 
been compromised, with the company offering 
a satisfactory substitute for a closed shop rule. 
The bonus system was revised. Minimum 
wage is now 37% cents an hour; this is an 
increase of 2% cents. The original union de- 
mands were for a closed shop and a 45 cent 
minimum hourly wage. A 50-hour week was 
established as standard for nine months of the 
year, with a 45-hour week during June, July 
and August. Work days are nine hours in 
length, and there is to be a 5%4-day work week, 
except that during the summer months there 
will be no Saturday work. Overtime is to be 
paid for at time and a half, and double rate 
for holiday work. 


Employees of Materials Pro- 
ducer Given 10 Percent Boost 


MANVILLE, N. J., Oct. 18.—A one-year agree- 
ment between the management of the Johns- 
Manville Corp. and the Johns-Manville Em- 
ployees’ Association, an independent union, be- 
came effective Oct. 18 and granted a 10 per- 
cent wage increase to approximately 2,400 
workers. Other stipulations of the agreement 
are an 8-hour day, 40-hour week, minimum 
basic wage of 55 cents an hour for men and 50 
cents for women, time and a half for over- 
time, and the employment by the company of 
no person under 18. The company recognizes 
the association as the exclusive representative 
of all employees coming under the terms of the 
Wagner Act. Both parties pledge themselves 
to no strikes or lockouts during the period of 


the pact. 
_—_o-_o-::: = 


Composition Board Producer 


Has Raised Wages 


LaureL, Miss., Oct. 18—John H. Thickens, 
vice president and general manager of the Ma- 
sonite Corp., here, announced that effective Oct. 
3 a pay increase for employees of the company, 
together with others made during the past 
twelve months, has raised the basic hourly rate 
for white employees from 32!4 cents to 40 cents 
an hour. He said that the hourly rate for col- 
ored labor had been advanced to 37% cents an 
hour, and that wages in the higher brackets 
were hiked proportionately. Between 12 and 
13 hundred men wil benefit. 





FREIGHT CARS in use in this country have an 
average capacity of 48.8 tons, the greatest on 
record. 





CLARK BAND MILLS 













42” Mill 


5 Foot No. 1 Mill with Saw 30’-9”" Long 
5 Foot No. 2 Mill with Saw 32’-3” Long 


Saws are 10” wide 16 Gauge 


Will Handle Logs Up To 48” Dia. 


42” Mill with Saw 23’-1” Long 


Saws are 8” wide 17 Gauge 


Will Handle Logs Up To 36” Dia. 


SAWMILL DIVISION 


CLARK BROS. CO. 
OLEAN, N.Y., U.S.A. 





R. H. No. 2—5 Ft. Mill 


GLARK 








x 
Long Leaf 


Order from 


BENTLEY 


The trade mark of Zimmerman 
Virgin Long Leaf is a Quality 
mark, identifying bright, dry, fresh 
lumber from the finest virgin pine 
forests of Louisiana. This stock is 
manufactured in a modern, up- 
to-date mill, with modern ma- 
chines operated by men who 
know their lumber. It is sold with 
a backing of 47 years continuous, 
unfailing service. Write today. 
Let us take care of your partic- 
ular needs in 


LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 
DIMENSION AND TIMBERS 
Lignasan Treated Lumber 


JABENTLEY LUMBER CO. 

















ZIMMERMAN. LA. 








—— 


C. C. DAY 


Band Sawn -- 
Own Manufacture -- 


HARDWOODS 6iw. tees 
CYPRESS -- 


YELLOW 
PINE 


Yard Items Treated -- 
*¢ MIXED CARS + 


ABERDEEN, - MISS. 








4-4 5-4 — SOFT SHORT 
LEAF K-D FINISH, DIMEN- 
SION and BOARDS 








CALCASIEU 





YELLOW PINE 


Complete line of kiln dried 
Yard and Shed Stock 


Eased Edge Dimension 


Timbers, chemically treated to 
prevent stain. 











[* DUSTRIA 
LUMBER CO.,Inc. 
ELIZABETH, LOUISIANA 
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West Coast Faces Difficulties 


SEATTLE, WasH., Oct. 16.—Comparison of 
the Douglas fir market for the first nine months 
of 1937 with what it was in the same period 
of 1936 is interesting—though not encouraging. 
During this period, the fir mills in 1937 have 
shipped 10 percent more lumber than in 1936. 
That in itself is a healthy increase. On the 
other hand, the industry has not sold any more 
lumber than in 1936, as orders are almost ex- 
actly the same for the two periods—differing by 
somewhat less than one percent. The industry 
has so far been living on a huge back-log of 
orders built up during the Marine strike of a 
year ago. By the end of 1936, the industry had 
an unfilled order file of over 900 million feet, 
and two months later (March 1937) the peak 
was reached at well over a billion feet. That 
was the highest peak in a couple of decades. 
Since that time the unfilled order file has stead- 
ily decreased, until at present it is slightly be- 
low the low of last year. Production so far 
this year, however, has exceeded last year’s by 
only about 2% percent. 

Exports to China and Japan have been prac- 
tically cut off as the result of the undeclared 
war between those nations. This Oriental trade, 
it is said, represented about 60 percent of fir 
exports. Waterborne freights have advanced to 
such unusual heights that they have virtually 
stopped business to the United Kingdom. Al- 
though United States mills had only slight par- 
ticipation in such business, it is felt they will 


feel the effects indirectly as British Columbia 
mills lose business to competing Russia and the 
Baltic countries. British Columbia mills will 
then be forced to look to the United States for 
more of a market, and can ship here up to 
their quota of 250 million feet of fir and hem- 
lock, by paying a duty and excise tax of $2 a 
thousand feet. 

Costs in the meantime have risen steadily, 
largely because of higher wages, and losses re- 
sulting from labor disputes. Many of the dis- 
putes are inter-union troubles, with the em- 
ployer the innocent sufferer. With no hope of 
reducing costs, there seems to be ncthing for 
the operator to do but close his plant where it 
has not already been closed by labor unions. 
Many operators, fortunately, are in a good fi- 
nancial position to withstand a closed period, 
because of their heavy shipments earlier in the 
year. Not many are willing to pile up stock at 
prevailing costs. 

Because of the weakening in prices in cargo 
markets, rail markets have curtailed buying in 
fear of a continued down trend in all prices. 
Declines in building throughout the United 
States during the past two months, which seem 
to have been brought on by increases in con- 
struction costs, have also lowered domestic de- 
mand, particularly on the Atlantic Coast. 

The market is suffering from a complication 
of diseases but it seems likely the most serious 
are wars and war scares in Europe and Asia. 


News of Foreign Trade 


Exports and Imports for 
Eight Months, 1937 


Wasurncton, D. C., Oct. 20.—Total exports 
of hardwood and softwood lumber (including 
sawed timber and logs) for the first eight 
months of 1937 totalled 1,164,923,000 board feet, 
as compared with 1,157,447,000 feet for the cor- 
responding period of 1936, a gain of less than 
one percent, according to figures just released 
by the Forest Products Division of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Of the 
1937. amount, 1,037,717,000 feet was of sawed 
material, as compared with 901,883,000 feet for 
1936, a gain of nearly 15 percent. The 1937 ex- 
ports of logs and hewn timber amounted to 
127,206,000 feet, as against 255,564,000 feet for 
1936, a loss of more than 50 percent. 


In the sawn softwood group, Douglas fir 
was the most important species exported, 
totaling 436,883,000 feet for the first eight 
months of 1937, a gain of 15 percent as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 1936. 
Southern pine totaled 261,784,000 feet, as 
compared with 235,539,000 feet for the cor- 
responding period of 1936, a gain of 11 per- 
cent. Other woods in the group which re- 
corded gains at the end of the eight months 
period were: Cedar, up 8 percent over 1936; 
the “white pines,’ up 30 percent, while spruce 
gained 22 percent. Hemlock and redwood 
are the only woods in this group recording 
losses, 29 and 6 percent, respectively, under 
1936. 

Sawn hardwoods totaled 253,200,000 feet 
for the first eight months of 1937, as com- 
pared with 212,302,000 feet for 1936, a gain 
of 20 percent. In this group, all species ex- 
cept hickory and chestnut made gains, the 
largest footage gains being made by oak, 
ash, and poplar. = 

Softwood log exports in the 8-month period 
this year amounted to 109,556,000 feet, com- 
pared with 238,069,000 feet in 1936, whereas 
hardwood logs amounted to 17,650,000 feet, 
against 17,495,000 feet last year. 

Total imports of hardwood and softwood 
logs and lumber (including cabinet woods) 
for the first eight months of 1937 totaled 
542,754,000 board feet, as compared with 
507,645,000 feet for the corresponding 
period of 1936. Of this 1937 amount, 
89,231,000 feet was logs (hardwood and soft- 
wood), 375,859,000 feet was softwood lumber, 


and 77,664,000 feet was hardwood lumber and 
sawed cabinet woods, as against 67,634,000 
feet of logs, 383,906,000 feet of softwood lum- 
ber, and 56,105,000 feet of hardwood lumber 
and sawed cabinet woods for the comparable 
period of 1936. 

In the “logs” group, imports of cedar logs 
for the first eight months of 1937 accounted 
for 14,949,000 feet; mahogany accounted for 
15,338,000 feet, and fir, spruce and western 
hemlock accounted for 50,176,000 feet. 

In the softwood lumber group, spruce was 
by far the most important species imported, 
totaling 218,675,000 feet. The second most 
important segregated species imported was 
pine, with imports of 60,313,000 feet, followed 
by fir and hemlock, totaling together 88,087,- 
000 feet. 

Of the annual quota of 250,000,000 board 
feet of Canadian Douglas fir and western 
hemlock to enter the United States at a $2 
duty and excise tax, imports from Jan. 1 to 
Aug. 28, 1937, totaled 88,223,874 board feet. 

Imports of red cedar shingles from Canada 
during the last six months of 1937 are lim- 
ited to 892,373 squares and imports for July 
l to Aug. 28 were 340,669 squares. 


European Exporters Reduce 
1938 Quotas 10 Percent 


Vienna, Austria, Oct. 1.—After a meeting 
Sept. 27 between representatives of the timber 
importing and exporting countries, the export- 
ers’ organization, the European Timber Ex- 
porters’ Convention held its annual general 
meeting Sept. 29 in Stockholm. The meeting 
was held under the presidency of Carl Kempe, 
Stockholm, and was attended by delegates of 
all countries participating in the ETEC; viz., 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Finland, Latvia, Po- 
land, Roumania, Sweden, U.S.S.R. and Yugo- 
slavia. 

The principal subject of the deliberations was 
the fixing of the quota for 1938. It was unani- 
mously decided that this quota should be 3,- 
600,000 standards, which means a reduction of 
10 percent from the 1937 quota. An option was 
given to each country to make use during this 
year of this reduction in the quota, or part of 
it. A reduction in the quotas for all the coun- 
tries amounts to 400,000 standards during the 
period from Oct. 1, 1937, to Dec. 31, 1938, and 
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is to be divided among the different countries 
in proportion to their quotas for 1937. As 
usual, this decision is to be subject to formal 
ratification by the various countries. 

Mr. Kempe was unanimously re-elected pres- 
ident of the convention. The next meeting of 
the executive committee will take place in 
Warszawa. 





Canada's Imports Increase 


MonTrREAL, QueE., Oct. 18.—Canada’s lumber 
imports in August were increased over those of 
the same month last year in both volume and 
value, total in the latest month being 8,665,000 
feet, valued at $358,264, as compared with 
7,225,000 feet at $292,005. The United States 
supplied 8,638,000 feet valued at $352,490. There 
was 1,396,000 feet of oak, 900,00 feet of Doug- 
las fir, 328,000 feet of gumwood, 178,000 feet 
of cedar, 3,074,000 feet white pine, 250,000 feet 
of poplar; 111,000 feet of redwood; and 357,000 
feet of walnut. Veneers and plywood imported 
were valued at $38,887, much the same as last 
year. 





South's Pulp Resources Upped 
40% by New Black Gum 


Process 


SAVANNAH, Ga., Oct. 20.—Perfection of a 
process for utilizing black gum for the manu- 
facture of newsprint was announced today by 
Dr. Charles Herty, director of the Pulp & 
Paper Laboratory, of Savannah, endowed by 
the Chemical Foundation of New York City. 
Dr. Herty is already famous for the success 
of his research in utilization of southern pine 
for paper making; in 1935 his experiments on 
this species won the serious interest of pulp 
and paper interests, and the result already 
has been the construction of so many immense 
pulp plants in the South that foresters and 
business interests have been worried as to 
whether they will cause such a drain on timber 
resources as to exhaust the supply of raw ma- 
terial. Dr. Herty said that as black gumwood 
is a characteristic tree of the Atlantic and Gulf 
coast river swamps, 40 percent will be added 
to the South’s already vast resources of ma- 
terial for the making of newsprint and other 
paper, and that he regarded the perfection of 
the black gum process as the most important 
development from the laboratory since it made 
its first experimental run on white pine pulp 
in Canada four years before. He asserts that 
newsprint made from black gum, in tensile 
strength—resistance to burst and tear—is su- 
perior to that made from the average of seven- 
teen commercial varieties of tree. To the dele- 
gates attending the convention here today of 
the Technical Association of the Pulp & Paper 
Industry, Dr. Herty distributed sample pages 
of the Savannah Evening Press, printed on 
black gum paper. This is smooth surfaced 
and bright in color, is opaque and has a good 
body, prints well and permits good reproduction 
of engravings. 


Tops Tall Fir for President 


Port ANGELES, WASH., Oct. 16.— Probably 
the proudest logger in the United States is 
Fred Wilson, young high rigger employed at 
the Bloedel-Donovan camp around Forks, near 
here. For Wilson is the man who topped a 
towering fir tree while President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt was an interested spectator during 
the latter’s recent Pacific Northwest tour. Top- 
ping the 200-foot fir tree by Wilson was one 
of the entertainment features planned for the 
President when he inspected the huge timber 
stands in nearby Olympic National Forest. 
President Roosevelt was so intrigued at Wil- 
son’s dexterity that he insisted upon the high 
rigger being brought to his car when the job 
was done. Then the President posed shaking 
hands with Wilson. . Afterwards, Wilson said 
he wouldn’t trade places with anybody in the 
country. 
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New GN’ DeEWa.r 
will hela you 


SELL MORE LUMBER 
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Progressive lumbermen recognize the fact that sales aren’t made 
today merely by carrying an adequate lumber inventory. To 
attract trade, you've got to give SERVICE... and this means, in many 
instances, providing the buyer with free means to cut stock to re- 
quired sizes before delivery. Often this convenience spells the dif- 
ference between a profitable sale made . . . or lost. 


DE WALT designed this new” GN” Model WOODWORKER particularly 
to meet this need. It is an inexpensive, all-purpose wood-cutting 





For Quick Action .. 


Wire or write today saying 
when we may demonstrate this 
model right in your yard. Or, 
if you prefer, ask for illustrated 
folder with specifications, 
prices, etc. Address DE WALT 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 
510 Fountain Ave., Lancaster, 
Penna. 











tool that provides the service your custom- 
ers look for. More than this, it equips your 
yard with a portable machine that can be 
set up anywhere in the driveway... sav- 
ing re-handling time and enabling you to cut 
economically and furnish lumber ready for 
use. You couldn't make a wiser investment. 


DeWALT 


WOODWORKER 


It talks through its teeth 
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Here’s What’s New-- 


New Electric Safety Saw Operates 
Like Hand Saw 


Stanley W9, new safety saw, is announced by 
Stanley Electric Tool Division, The Stanley 
Works, New Britain, Conn. The instrument 
handles like a hand saw, has a cutting capacity 
of 3% inches, and a tilting base for making 





bevel cuts up to 45 degrees in 2%4-inch material. 
It is equipped with stationary and swinging 
guards to keep the cutting edge of tha blade 
covered at all times. The housing is heat- 
treated aluminum alloy, and the gears are heavy 
duty, heat-treated alloy steel worms and over- 
size bronze worm wheel which run in a large 
grease chamber. Other features are momen- 
tary contact, heavy duty, double pole switch, 
positive cord clamp, and notched base for ease 
in following the cutting line. It is packed in a 
metal carrying case with one combination saw 
blade, ripping gauge, wrench, lubricant and 
heavy rubber-covered, three-wire cable. Other 
saw blades are available as extra equipment. 
Complete information will be furnished on re- 
quest. 


Announces New Line of Color- 
Flashed Builders Hardware 


National Brass Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
manufacturer of builders hardware, announces 
“Color-Toned,” a new line now available. It 
includes such distinctive items as the reversible 
catch, a new universally reversible catch which 
will fit either right or left-hand doors, and a 
broad selection of smartly designed hinges, 
knobs and pulls. Each item is finished in spark- 
ling chrome, and flashed brilliantly with red, 
ivory, yellow, blue or black. The company is 
offering an ivory-finished metal display contain- 
ing a selection of the most popular items. 
Matched sets are formed and grouped vertically, 
each in a different color, as shown in the accom- 
panying photograph. The panel is nine inches 
wide and twelve inches high, and is free to 
dealers who purchase the hardware on it. A 

















20-page Handy Reference to Cabinet Hardware 
includes Color-Tone items in full size and color 
as well as other lines. The book will be sent 
to dealers without obligation to them. 


Illustrated Catalog of Bathroom 
Cabinets and Accessories 


Available to dealers is an attractive 28-page 
catalog issued by Miami Cabinet Division, The 
Philip Carey Company, Middletown, Ohio, man- 
ufacturer of bathroom cabinets. The book, 
freely illustrated, contains photographs of many 
types and styles of bathroom cabinet, together 
with construction detail drawings, sizes and 
descriptions. There are also photographs, de- 
scriptions and sizes of various bathroom acces- 
sories such as soap, tumbler and tooth-brush 
holders, towel bars, paper holders and lighting 
fixtures. Copies will be sent to dealers who 
request them. 


Announces New Colored and Curved 
Beaver Boards 


Five new Beaver Boards were announced re- 
cently by Certain-teed Products Corporation, 
100 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. Bent 


Board, half-circle curved sections in diameters 
of six, twelve, eighteen and twenty-four inches, 
and lengths of eight feet are now being shipped. 
Colo Board comes with a different color on 
Colors are integral, not painted, and 


each side. 
| 
=! 


— 








are commercially sunfast and cleanable. Color 
combinations which will be available soon are 
ivory and white, green and gray, blue and 
orange, brown and yellow. Standard sheets are 
four by eight feet. Bent Board curves are 
furnished in the same color combinations. Peb- 
Met Board has a silvery, pebbled aluminum 
surface on one or both sides, and is furnished 
in four by eight foot sheets. If curves are de- 
sired, orders should specify Peb-Met Bent Board 
In these products all of the established features 
of Beaver Board have been retained, and to 
them have been added curves and colors. Sam- 
ples, literature and prices are available to 
lumber and building material dealers upon re- 
quest to the manufacturer. 


New Safety Door Fastener Has 
Several Features 


A new door fastener, No. 288, which has met 
favor in a number of hotels, has been developed 
recently by Sargent & Company, manufacturers 
of hardware, P. O. Box 1940, New Haven, 
Conn., for use on apartment house and hotel 
doors, and on front or back doors of small 
homes. The foot is attached to the casing in a 
convenient place. The strike is fastened to the 
door on a line with the foot, and at a distance 
so that the trunnion on the arm will enter the 
strike at the opening in the far end. The arm 
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is curved to allow the door to open as the arm 
slides in the strike slot. The door can open 
about two inches for ventilation, and the arm is 
riveted loosely to its foot to allow it to hang 
downward in a vertical position when not in 
use. A stop on the under side of the arm pre- 
vents it from injuring the door casing. In cast 
brass or bronze, the item is listed at $2.30 and 
$2.60, depending on finish. Complete descrip- 
tions are available on request. 


New Type Pole Trailer Designed for 
Low-Price Market 


A new type of pole trailer, illustrated here- 
with, has been developed by The Trailer Com- 
pany of America, Cincinnati, Ohio, for carrying 





logs, timbers, structural members, poles, pipes 
and similar long loads. The reach is a hollow 
tube designed to attach to a pintle hook on the 
truck or tractor. A pivoted bolster is furnished 
for mounting on the bed of the truck. The 
bolster on the trailer is pivoted in the center 
over a frame that is built entirely without 
bolts or rivets. All parts are welded to form a 
chassis of unusually light weight and great 
rigidity. The trailer is designed strictly as a 
low-price item, and is furnished without brakes. 


Factory Fitted, Completely 
Assembled Unit Casements 
Announced 


Rolscreen Company, Pella, Iowa, announces 
Pella Unit Casement Windows in a variety of 
sash designs to fit specific architectural require- 
ments. Distribution is through local lumber 
and building material dealers, and a number of 
territories are open. Design is for simple and 
quick installation in all types of wall construc- 
tion. The frame is heavy, rust-proof metal with 
a full 5%4-inch jamb width. All sash are white 
pine, treated with a colorless preservative. The 
unit is completely assembled and factory-fitted. 
The sash are hung on non-extension cleaning 
hinges of new design. The metal frame is 
wood-lined, and the sash are weatherstripped, 
double-glazed with removable panel, equipped 
with neat sash locks and under-screen opera- 
tor, and fitted with Rolscreens. A wood sub- 
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sill and mould designed to serve as a brick 
mould or casing is included. Complete informa- 
tion with illustrations including installation in- 
structions will be sent upon request to the 
manufacturer. 


New Asbestos Cement Tile Furnished 
in Sheets for Large Areas 


Particularly suitable for application to large 
areas where, with the initial low cost of mate- 
rial and application, substantial economies can 
be effected in the building of skeleton frame 
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buildings such as storehouses, lumber mills, 
power plants and exposition units, is Trafford 
Tile, a new product just introduced in this 
country by Keasbey & Mattison Co., Ambler, 
Penna. The tile is a composition of asbestos 
fiber and Portland cement, and is a natural gray 
color that requires no protective coating. Sur- 
face corrugations increase strength and facili- 
tate alignment in application. Standard lengths 
are three to eight feet in areas of eleven to 
twenty-nine square feet. Accessories to be used 
with the tile, such as corner rolls of asbestos- 
cement, are available as required. 


For the Lumberman’s Library 


Timber Products and Industries: By Nel- 
son Courtlandt Brown.—The author of this 
book is well known in the lumber world both 
for his work as professor of forest utilization 
at New York State College of Forestry, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., and as author of a number of books 
on logging and the wood using industries. In 
addition he has been a practical lumberman. 
Many years ago when his book “Forest Prod- 
ucts, Their Manufacture and Use,” appeared, it 
was practically the only thing to be found on 
this subject, and forthwith became the outstand- 
ing reference work on wood using: industries. 
This new book covers the same field, is thor- 
oughly revised, complete and uptodate, andj is 
about the only text comprehensively dealing 
with forest uses other than lumber. The work 
is divided broadly into the groups “Construc- 
tion Materials,” “Chemically Derived Products,” 
“Wood Containers,” “Mechanically Reduced 
Products,” “Wood as Fuel,” and “Miscellaneous 
Products.” Each item under these heads is 
given a separate chapter, and tables of statistics 
on wood consumption, value of products etc., 
with maps and numerous illustrations are in- 
cluded. Some of the hundreds of products dis- 
cussed are ties, posts, poles, mine timbers, shin- 
gles, lath, wood pulp, naval stores, cooperage, 
veneers and plywood, excelsior, small dimension, 
extractives such as tannin and dyes, sawdust etc. 
Among those that are given more importance 
than in the old text, as growing industries, are 
wood gas production, rayon, and particularly 
the plywood industry, which has been revolu- 
tionized in the past few years. 316 pages: price 
$3.50. 


California Redwood and Its Uses: Trade 
Promotion Series, No. 171, Forest Products Di- 
vision, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C.—This publication is 
more than the usual treatise on redwood. It is 
a lively trade promotional type of presentation, 
which will prove valuable to wholesale and 
retail lumbermen, building contractors, wood- 
working industrialists, manual training instruc- 
tors, farmers and prospective home builders. 
It is profusely illustrated, describes redwood 
and its properties, its uses and distribution, 
grades and sizes and the organization of the 


redwood industry. 30 pages; 10 cents per 
copy; reduction for quantities; order from 
Documents, Washington, 


Superintendent of 
ms X. 


Forest Protection: By Ralph C. Hawley 
—This book is based on the last nine chapters 
of the ‘third edition of Prof. Hawley’s book, 
“Practice of Silviculture.” In the recently 
revised edition of that work the section on forest 
protection was omitted and the materials ampli- 
fied and completed to make this book. It is by 
far the most comprehensive work on the subject 
of forest protection that has ever been printed, 
so far as we are aware. Every possible source 
of injury to the forest is considered, from man 
to mice, and in this field, at least, man is almost 
as important as the insects. Fire protection is 
given a large section, though adequate fire pre- 
ventive practice is farther advanced than any 
other branch of protective work, and insects 
and plants, according to the author, cause more 
loss in any one year than fires. Every detail 
of practical forest protective methods and ex- 


perimental research is dealt with in this work 
which will make an invaluable addition to the 
library of anyone interested in preserving the 
forests. Foresters and owners who are endeav- 
oring to work out a perpetual yield practice on 
their holdings cannot afford to be without such 
a handbook. 262 pages; price, $2.75. 


Pole and Pile Timber in the Pine-Hard- 
wood Region—West—Progress report of the 
Southern Forest Survey, published by the 
Southern Forest Experiment Station at New 
Orleans. It gives an account of the pole and 
pile timber in Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
and Texas, contains statistics as to the present 
stand and possible future production and rec- 
ommends methods for perpetuating the supply. 


Picking Boxes for Harvesting and Storing 
Potatoes: The Wooden Box Institute—A 
pamphlet designed to aid those interested in 
improved handling methods for potatoes and 
bettering their grade for market. It describes 
type of 50-lb. sawn wooden picking boxes now 
being used successfully by practical potato 
growers, giving dimensions and costs. Illus- 
trated. Can be obtained from Wooden Box 
Institute, Call Building, San Francisco, Calif. 


British Forest Products Research Pam- 
phlets—Four of the instructive and helpful 
little booklets based on the work of the Forest 
Products Research Laboratory at Princes Ris- 
borough have just been published with the 
titles: The Growth and Structure of Wood; 
Methods of Kiln Operation; Methods of Bend- 
ing Wood by Hand; The Properties of British 
Honduras Pitch Pine. There are now 21 of 
these valuable little books and a complete list 
is printed on the inside cover of each. The 
next one scheduled is “Circular Saws.” Copies 
of these booklets may be obtained for prices 
ranging from 7d to 2s postpaid, from the Di- 
rector of Publications, H. M. Stationery Office, 
Adastral House, Kingsway, London, W. C. 2. 





Manufacturer's Publication Re- 
futes H. C. of Building 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 18.—The entire 
September issue of The Insuliter, monthly pub- 
lication of the Insulite Co., is devoted to refut- 
ing the wave of propaganda which has swept 
over the nation about the “high cost of build- 
ing.” Seventy-five thousand copies of the edi- 
tion have been mailed to all parts of the coun- 
try to individuals connected with the construc- 
tion business and thus in a position to help de- 
feat the rumors. 

Among the points of information stressed is 
that a home today costs 26 percent less per 
square foot of floor space than between 1926- 
1929, and that the 1937 house is of far greater 
value. It is shown also, by charts and surveys, 
that financing costs are lower and more easily 
handled. Retail lumber dealers will be interested 
to see this copy of The Insuliter which will en- 
able them to refute arguments they frequently 
encounter nowadays when talking to prospective 
builders. 
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Wier Long Leaf is THE 
lumber for substructures 
and framing. It stands 
the strains and carries the 
loads. Let us prove how 
well we can serve you. 
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Eastman - Gardiner 
HARDWOOD Co. 


Laurel, Mississippi 


Manufacturers 


Poplar, Gum, Oak 


Rough and Dressed 
Air-Dried and Kiln Dried 


Inquiries and orders will receive 
prompt attention 
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Hardwoods, Southern Hardwoods, etc. 
Cypress, 

West Coast We can supply practically anything 
Products, you require in Yellow Pine, Hard- 
Treated Items. woods, Piling. Car Material, Grain 
Hardwood Doors, Treated Stock, etc. 
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Eastern Trade News 


[F. J. Caulkins] 


30ston, Mass., Oct. 18.—In all corners of 
New England there is a resumption of build- 
ing activity, following a drop through the sum- 
mer months, when investors were in open re- 
bellion against higher material costs, resulting 
from higher labor costs from the stump through 
to the point of ultimate delivery. Here in 
Massachusetts the filing of new plans in Au- 
gust showed a drop of 10.5 percent from the 
July total and, while complete figures for Sep- 
tember are not yet available, it is known that 
late filings for that month will carry the total 
to a point well above August, and substantially 
ahead of September 1936. For the first eight 
months of the year, most cities in the State 
have made construction outlays well ahead of 
those for the same period in 1936. The Boston 
total this year is $16,658,359 against $12,473,- 
824 one year ago; Cambridge, $1,985,616 against 
$883,584; Springfield, $1,932,425 against $874,- 
001; Worcester, $2,552,154 against $1,348,273. 
Most of the remaining cities reporting show 
the same general increase of approximately 25 
percent. Comment at the wholesale offices in- 
dicates that while many retailers are moving 
more lumber to the jobs, they are content to 
lower their inventories and are placing spar- 
ingly orders for mill shipment, drawing needed 
supplies of common lumber, including eastern 
spruce and western fir and hemlock, from local 
distribution yards. Trade comment indicates 
that stocks of lumber on the retail yards are 
quite full. 


Boston Terminal Proposes Storage 
Rate Increase 


Intercoastal distributors in New England 
have been disturbed by a recent ruling of the 
Department of Public Works, making a general 
increase in demurrage charges on lumber re- 
maining on Commonwealth Pier after expira- 
tion of free time. The American-Hawaiian 
and Luckenbach lines discharge sixteen boats a 
month at this pier. The charge for each day 
beyond free time has been at the rate of 15 
cents a day a thousand feet. It is proposed to 
boost this rate to 45 cents a day for the first 
three days after free time, and 90 cents a day 
for each additional day. The receivers of lum- 
ber, at a hearing in Boston on Oct. 8, vigo- 
rously protested this proposed increase, on the 
ground that the old charge of 15 cents a day 
was sufficient to encourage the prompt move- 
ment of all lumber away from the pier. A 
second, and probably final, hearing will be held 
at the Department of Public Works, 101 Nas- 
sau Street, Boston on Thursday, Nov. 4 at 10 
a.m. It is known that fully 90 percent of al! 
West Coast lumber brought here by water is 
landed at the Wiggin Terminal in Charlestown. 
At that point, receivers are allowed six days 
of free time, beyond which the demurrage 
charge is at the rate of 10 cents a day on the 
open yard, while the monthly rate for storage 
is 50 cents a thousand feet. When the regular 
liners that dock at Commonwealth Pier arrive 
with heavy consignments of, lumber, they are 
first sent to the Wiggin Terminal to secure 
prompt handling by a large fleet of Ross Car- 
riers and a series of traveling cranes. 


WEST COAST FIR AND HEMLOCK — 
Average monthly receipts by water through 
July, August and September were 17,712,628 
feet. That deliveries are tapering off is in- 


dicated by the tally for the first 18 days of 
October, 3,058,229 feet, with few arrivals 
listed for the rest of the month. Wholesale 
yards here are moving small lots freely to 
the dealers, but are booking very few round- 
lot orders for direct mill shipment. Due to 
a temporary over-supply of unsold lots, the 
price range is definitely lower as holders 
strive to bring supply and demand into bet- 
ter balance, At the distribution yards, the 


discount to dealers has been moved ahead 
from $3 to $5 from page 16 of the West Coast 
list, and if the buyer will take delivery from 
stored lots at the Terminals, his cost will 
be from 50 cents to $1.50 a thousand less. For 
hemlock dimension, prices are uniformly $1 
lower than fir. The freight rate continues at 
$14, and there is no difficulty in securing all 
the space required. Distributors here who are 
in touch with producing centers on the West 
Coast, are daily reminded that the mill dis- 
count from list must not go higher than $10, 
the alternative being that the plants must 
shut down. Orders have bgéen booked by the 
mills within the past two weeks at the more 
favorable discount of $11, but this figure is 
definitely out today. 


EASTERN SPRUCE—New business has 
been light thus far in October, but the mills 
are working on full order files and, by reason 
of the strong price position in the eastern 
Provinces, quotations here, though un- 
changed, are very firm. It has been noted 
previously in this column that the control- 
ling factors in Canadian spruce prices in- 
cluded a strong home market in Canada for 
lumber, the application of a 40 percent in- 
crease in the cost of mill and woods labor 
under an edict from the new minimum wage 
commission, plus the scarcity of ship space 
for English deal cargoes that has forced the 
rate to well above 100 shillings a standard 
from a normal rate of 55 to 65 shillings. The 
strength of the home demand for spruce in 


Canada is reflected in the building figures 
covering all Provinces for the first nine 
months of 1937, which total $178,406,900, 
against . $127,671,600 in the corresponding 


period of 1936. The combination of this 
strong outlook for spruce both at home and 
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in England explains the current lack of sales 
pressure by the Provincial mills in the New 
England and New York markets. The larger 
Canadian spruce mills are accumulating 
heavy stocks of spruce deals while reaching 
a price basis with their English buyers that 
will cover advances in production costs and 
the high rates for ocean transportation. 


LATH AND SHINGLES—The market for 
spruce lath holds steady at $5.50 for the 
1%-inch delivered at Boston rate points, and 
$5.75 for the 1%-inch. There are offerings 
by small mills at 50 to 75 cents less. Demand 
for eastern white cedar shingles is active, 
with extras held at $4.25 per square deliv- 
ered, clears at $3.85; 2nd clears at $3.45, and 
clear walls at $3.20. Supplies of West Coast 
red cedars in local storage are ample but 
not excessive. Sales are at $4.95@5.02 for 
the No. 1, 18-inch Perfections; $4.40 for the 
16-inch XXXXX No, 1; $3.75 for No. 2, and 
$2.85 for No. 3. Production at the mills ex- 
ceeds demand, and many plants are idle. By 
ear direct from mill to buyer’s yard in New 
England, the per square price basis is $5.05 


for No. 1 Perfections; $4.60 for the 16-inch 
XXXXX No. 1; $3.85 for No. 2, and $2.95 for 
No. 3. 


PINE BOXBOARDS—A fair volume of inch 
round edge has been moved from the mill 
yards through September, but demand from 
the box shops is tapering off as cold weather 
approaches. Most sales are close to $15 on 
the mill yard. A good run of No. 3 common 
square edge boards is held at $33@35 for 
6- to 10-inch, and No. 4 common, which is a 
low grade of box, sells $5 lower f. o. b. cars 
at shipping point. There are lots available 
at the small mills at $2@3 under these quo- 
tations. A quarterly meeting of the manu- 
facturers will be held in Manchester, N. H., 
next Friday, Oct. 21, when a combined stock 
sheet of member yards will be made avail- 
able. 


EASTERN HARDWOODS—There has been 
freer buying by the woodworkers and fur- 





Beautiful 
Women and 
Block Floors 

Featured 

in Ads 


MEMPHIS, TENN, 
Oct. 18.—A_ national 
advertising campaign 


featuring beautiful 
block floors and beauti- 
ful women which is be- 
ing carried on by E. L. 
Bruce Co. is attracting 
much attention from 
readers of home, busi- 
ness, school, and trade 
publications. The com- 
pany’s ftmished blocks 
are featured in all of 
this advertising, and the 


resulting inquiries are 
passed on to Bruce 
dealers. 

Two slogans are 


spotlighted in each ad- 
vertisement : “Sold 
Through Lumber Deal- 
ers Only” and “There 
Is No Substitute for 
Hardwood Floors.” The 
steady repetition of this 
message should result 
in the public recogniz- 
ing the facts that hard- 
wood is the best floor- 
ing and the retail lum- 
ber dealer is the one 
who sells it. 
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niture plants during the past four weeks, 
and most of the larger mills are sold up well 
ahead of production. They are holding steady 
at $90 for inch FAS birch or maple, with the 
No. 1 common and select inch maple at 
$56@60, and birch at $2@4 less. Standard 
mills are holding short lengths of cross-cut 
2-inch heel maple at $88@90, with the full 
length plank, to grade 90 percent usable for 
heels, at a range of $74@80. Sales to the 
heel shops are in small volume. They are 
heavily overstocked with maple. The Shoe 
Style Show at Boston is set for Dec. 1, and 
it will be Dec. 15 before the heel shops get 
a fair outline as to the probable volume of 
demand for wood heels through the ap- 
proaching shoe production season. All heel 
shops are either idle or running with skeleton 
crews. There are few if any offers of maple 
heel stock at any price level, and no sales 
have been reported. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


During the four weeks ending Oct. 15, there 
was a definite increase in the volume of busi- 
ness booked at the retail yards in the outlying 
residential sections, and most dealers credit 
this improvement to two basic causes—on the 
one hand, to the growing conviction that the 
upward tendency to costs had been checked; 
and on the other, to the fact that projects held 
up or set aside must now be rushed to com- 
pletion before cold weather sets in. Most 
yards report ample stocks of all types of 
lumber and finish, and there is little if any 
complaint of slow deliveries from the mills 
or of inadequate supplies of West Coast fir 
and hemlock at the local wholesale terminals. 
During the summer months, when the yard 
trade dropped off sharply, wholesale dis- 
tributors were rushing supplies here from 
the West Coast. Ordered lots, that had been 
delayed many months during the marine 
strike, were moved direct to the buyer, while 
unsold transit lots, for a period of three 
months, were picked up eagerly by the yards 
and at premium prices of $3@5 over mill 
shipment prices. By late August, due to a 
drop in consumer demand, both dealer and 
wholesaler stocks were back to normal, and 
emergency premium prices to dealers gradu- 
ally disappeared. Receipts through July, 
August and September were heavy, and 
today most of the yards are drawing their 
supplies from the local terminals and are 
placing very few schedules calling for mill 
shipment. The current mill discount to 
wholesalers f. a. s. ranges from $10@11 off 
page 16 of West Coast list No. 32. Local offices 
advise that, due to labor troubles and higher 
wage scales, many of the larger mills will 
not operate if the discount moves beyond 
the $10 limit. For mill orders, delivered. 
most offices are quoting $9.50 off page 14% 
and are not inclined to shade that figure. The 
differential on hemlock dimension has settled 
down to an even dollar. On sales of local 
lots from the terminals, competition is keen. 
with small parcels held at the discount of 
$4@5, but $1@2 may be added to this dis- 
count in an effort to move a large block. 
It is a sharp trading market and the spread 
between high and low is broad and will so 
continue until surplus holdings are brought 
into better balance with current demand. 
The market at the moment favors the buyer. 


Intercoastal Movement Reviewed 
A general meeting of the Intercoastal Lum- 


ber Distributors Association was held Oct. 8. 


in the rooms of the National Republican Club, 
with twenty-eight members in attendance, 
drawn from regional groups along the At- 
lantic.Coast. Mr. Vivian, of the North Branch 
Lumber Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., presided, and 
Secretary Titus presented a tabulation of 
general trade conditions based on member 
reports from all of the Atlantic coast mar- 
kets. Only seven members reported a total 
of 1,750,000 feet of unsold lots in transit, and 
from this report it was assumed that few if 
any unsold lots would be loaded on the West 
Coast until the present surplus at all Atlantic 
terminals has been passed along to the re- 
tail yards. Of the twenty-one members re- 
porting, more than half felt that retail in- 
quiries had fallen off through September, 
while six reported an increase in inquiries, 
and the others saw no change in either di- 
rection. The secretary also reported total 
water shipments for the first nine months 
of the year from the West Coast to Atlantic 
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Coast cities as slightly under 900,000,000 feet. 
Real interest attached to the report that the 
six maritime unions had renewed for one 
year their contracts with the Waterfront Em- 
ployers Association and the Shipowners As- 
sociation. As the intercoastal movement of 
lumber had been demoralized in each of the 
last three years for periods of 84 to 98 days, 
the hope was expressed that both marine and 
mill workers might co-operate through the 
coming year to produce and move lumber 
without interruption. In this connection it 
was pointed out that the wage scale for long- 
shoremen handling lumber at the Atlantic 
Coast docks had been compromised at $1.05 
an hour for straight time, and $1.60 an hour 
for all overtime. The unfavorable labor fea- 
ture was the battle between A. F. of L. and 
the C. I. O. for control of the workers in the 
mills and logging camps on the West Coast. 
It was reported that the former group re- 
mained in control of most inland mills— 
those in Seatle, Tacoma. Longview and along 
the Oregon coast—while the C. I. O. was hav- 
ing most success with the logging crews and 
with only a few of the large mills. 


Baltimore, Md. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—The movement 
is less brisk. As less stock is being with- 
drawn from wharves, more lumber is_ to 
be seen in the Back Basin than was noted 
for some time. 

LONGLEAF PINE—Business is about up to 
what it has been. The inquiry has a touch 
of deliberation which reflects the feeling 
that there is not likely to be any marking 
up in the quotations. Stocks are large 
enough to take care of current wants. 

CYPRESS—Business has less of an edge 
than was the case a month or two ago. As- 
sortments in yards are such as to insure 
prompt supplying of wants. 

WEST COAST STOCKS—Orders on the 
books of distributors here are somewhat re- 
duced in number, there is still a good back- 
log. The call for higher grades makes up 
for any easing off in sales of lowers. Pon- 
derosa pine, fir and cedar prices are all at 
somewhat lower levels. 

HARDWOODS—Demand has_ slowed up, 
though prices appear to have undergone 
little, if any, impairment. Furniture fac- 
tories in North Carolina are taking up stocks 
in good quantities. There is no marked sur- 
plus of stocks here. Exporters are concerned 
as to what ocean rates will be after the first 
of the year. Increase of 10 percent in the 
westward rate gives rise to speculation 
whether the tariff on eastward traffic will 
be correspondingly raised. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Lumber demand is less active than it was 
a short time ago, and many buyers lack con- 


_ fidence in the outlook. Most of the purchas- 


ing is for immediate needs. Volume of 
building is not heavy, though a fair amount 
of remodeling and repair work is expected 
between now and the winter season. Some 
lessening of employment in large industrial 
plants in this vicinity has brought about a 
feeling of caution among intending builders 
as well as retailers of lumber. Prices of a 
number of woods are somewhat depressed. 


HARDWOODS—Demand has shown a de- 
cline this month, many plants using lumber 
having withdrawn from the market for a 
time, or they are confining their buying to 
present needs. Salesmen report that many 
of their customers are fairly busy, but mostly 
on old orders. These users are not inclined 
to buy ahead. Prices, especially on southern 
woods, are unsettled. 


WESTERN PINES—The market is about 
steady, with the buying in smaller volume 
than it was a short time ago. Ponderosa 
pine recently developed some weakness, but 
little change in price has occurred in the 
past week or so. Idaho pine is holding up 
well in price, with no large quantities offer- 
ing. Wholesalers feel that the market may 
be rather quiet in the near future, as many 
dealers have fair stocks. 


NORTHERN PINE—The demand is not as 
active as it sometimes is at this season, but 
prices remain steady, as mills have no heavy 
stocks available. Retailers are filling in their 
needs as demand requires. Industrial con- 
cerns using the lower grades are not in- 
clined to buy much lumber ahead. 
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Los Angeles, Calif. 


BUILDING—Permits issued for building in 
Los Angeles city during September totaled 
$10,911,318, which is the largest amount re- 
corded in any month since November, 1927, 
according to the monthly summary of the 
Security-First National Bank, of Los 
Angeles. However, it is pointed out, a valu- 
ation permit for the new Federal Building 
amounting to $6,268,440 was responsible for 
the large total. Excluding this large item, 
new building for the month was $4,642,878, 
as compared with $5,196,995 in August, and 
$7,166,966 in September last year. The drop 
appeared to be in the construction’ of com- 
mercial and industrial buildings, rather than 
residential, since permits were issued for 
768 family capacities, as compared with 734 
in August, and 713 in July, the low since 
February. However, the rate of issuance of 
permits for new dwellings declined during 
the latter part of the month. 

FURNITURE plants report moderate gains 
over August, but fall demand has _ not 
shown the revival that was anticipated and 
operations are approximately 10 percent be- 
low those of the 1936 month. 


Seattle, Wash. 


WBPST COAST WOODS—Continued poor de- 
mand is resulting in considerable curtail- 
ment of production. Despite the fact that 
Columbia River mills have been down, more 
lumber is being produced than is being sold. 
Prices throughout are weak, with new lists 
carrying reductions. The backlog of unfilled 
orders is some 75,000,000 feet lower than at 
this time last year. Lack of building, and 
labor troubles, are held responsible. 


RAIL—Business comes from widely scat- 
tered points. There is a spread of $2-3 be- 
tween straight and mixed cars. Few straight 
ears are being ordered. A little spurt in 
business from line yards is expected in No- 
vember or December. Mixed cars are hard to 
buy, owing to difficulty in finding some items. 
C and D siding, especially C, are scarce. 


INTERCOASTAL—Space continues easy; 
inquiry is light; prices are soft. Mills cater- 
ing to the Atlantic Coast have not curtailed 
to any great extent. Not much business is 
expected until December or January. 


EXPORT—The Orient is buying practically 
nothing at present. A little inquiry comes 
from the United Kingdom, but high freight 
rates have prevented sales. Rates show signs 
of softening; they are as high as 100 to 
102% shillings, but recently some space was 
offered at 95 shillings and was not taken im- 
mediately. Very little lumber is moving to 
the Continent. Volume of business from 
South Africa is small. South America is 
buying some fir and pine, but the Argentine 
has heavy stocks of fir which are being sac- 
rificed, and consequently there is little new 
business. 


SHINGLES—About one-fourth of the 
shingle mills are down. Strong efforts to 
get all mills to close for a ten-day period 
failed, but there was increased voluntary 
curtailment. Shingle prices continue soft, 
some moving at lower figures. No. 3 shingles 
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are strongest, with No. 2 perfections second 
in demand. 

LOGS—Production is being controlled. A 
number of camps are down. Logs are plenti- 
ful, and prices none too strong. Hemlock 
is moving $1 under the previous top, and 
shingle logs are weaker. It is unlikely that 
logs will get much cheaper, for in winter 
there is a drop in production, particularly 
by truck loggers. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—Evidence of busi- 
ness improvement that they have been so 
hopefully anticipating was noted by lum- 
bermen this week. China and Japan trade, 
of course, is still off. with little prospect of 
its increasing. But there was definite indica- 
tions this week of expansion in the coast- 
wise, intercoastal and even European trade. 
Improvement is also shown by reports com- 
ing in from such adjacent lumber manufac- 
turing districts as Willapa and Grays Harbor. 
These centers suffered a complete tie-up of 
their waterborne trade to California mar- 
kets during the inter-union difficulties in 
San Francisco. But now coasters are once 
more plying on regular schedules to Cali- 
fornia ports. Log production likewise is 
stepping up, camps in adjacent sections oper- 
ating steadily, with little likelihood of cur- 


| Spokane, Wash. 


INLAND EMPIRE PINES—The lumber 
market remains very quiet here, according to 
executives of the larger mills. They gen- 
erally believe that hesitancy in buying is the 
result of uncertainty as to the business out- 
look, and the drop in stock and commodity 
prices; as well as to a desire to see how 
supply-demand relations in lumber will 
affect prices. Quotations have remained 
firm, generally speaking, although there has 
been some weakening in some items. There 
have been no definite price changes. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


REDWOOD—Although prices continue firm, 
demand has not been holding so well as it 
did recently. This slowing down is wel- 
comed, in a way, because it gives mills a 
chance to further build up inventories. Mills 
are reported to be operating at capacity, with 
stocks becoming more balanced. Prices are 
expected to continue firm. 


CALIFORNIA PINES—A continued slack- 
ening in demand and softening in prices is 
reported for Ponderosa. While some inquiry 
is received, demand for sugar pine continues 
slow. Prices are reported holding after their 
recent softening. Orders are far below ex- 
pectations for this time. 


DOUGLAS FIR—The local market is very 
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dull, with prices showing continued weak- 
ness. Building has slowed down, and con- 
siderable unsold lumber is coming in. Yards 
are selling out of their stocks, and buying 
only where they have to. 


Portland, Ore. 


WEST COAST WOODS—The C. I. O.-A. F. 
of L. union battle here still keeps the major 
Portland mills inactive. One plywood plant, 
which had been down for a time because of 
the inter-union dispute, opened this week. 
Portland producers can neither produce nor 
ship. Elsewhere in the Columbia River dis- 
trict, the market is declared to be inactive, 
and prices are soft. 


INTERCOASTAL — Orders are light, with 
prices soft, despite greatly curtailed produc- 
tion in this area. Ship space is available 
for both nearby and forward business, but 
producers say that high freight rates, plus 
Canadian imports and high building labor 
costs have brought demand to a standstill. 


COASTWISE—The California market is 
not as active as it was expected to be. Lower 
Columbia River mills are supplying all the 
demand. 


EXPORTS are virtually nil, with the 
Orient out of the market and Europe not in- 
terested. South American trade is light. 


LOGS—tThere is no local log market, with 
the log inventory large and production cur- 
tailed. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


NORTHERN PINE — Manufacturers report 
an increase in business booked, with ship- 
ments and production in about the same vol- 
ume as for the two weeks previous. As com- 
pared with figures up to this time last year, 
production has been greater by about 18 per- 
cent, orders show an increase of about 20 
percent, and shipments are larger by 15 per- 
cent. The volume of unfilled orders is some- 
what smaller than last year’s, and stocks in 
the hands of manufacturers are _ slightly 
larger. Buying is chiefly by retail yards, in 
mixed lots and with rush delivery often 
specified. With the market generally stable, 
retailers have seen little reason for laying 
in large stocks. Demands of box and crating 
interests have kept low grade boards in 
somewhat short supply. 


NORTHERN WHITE CEDAR — The de- 
mand for posts continues in volume greater 
than last year, at this time, despite several 
periods of inclement weather. Farmers gen- 
erally are in better financial condition than 
they were last year, and are doing some 
much needed repair and new fencing work. 
While the demand for poles has fallen off 
slightly during the past two weeks, dealers 
Say there are good prospects for continued 
satisfactory business, since Government 
power projects are certain to require more 

























AMERICAN (‘siw‘mit. 


F. O. B. It is made with the best of materials and workmanship—fully guaranteed in every respect. 
GENERAL SPECIFICATIONS 

Hackettstown, = Capacity 3,000-8,000 ft. per day Mandrel ................000- 2-3/16” x 51” 

N. J. Power required................. 2e8s faa Co set ee 

Largest diam. log handled............ 36” 4 6’ carriage trailer section to this mill 


Length of carriage...........0--2005- 


55 Main St. 


A REAL SAW MILL AT THE RIGHT PRICE 


A complete ‘“‘Heacock’’ Variable Belt Feed Saw Mill with roller bearing truck axles, two 
headblocks and dogs, belt, pulley, set works, etc. Fine heavy duty precision type roller 
bearings on mandrel furnished at slight extra cost. Way timbers and saws extra. 


Here is the saw mill you have been looking for. It is built to turn out a large amount 
$ 00 of accurate lumber at the lowest possible cost per thousand feet, with a minimum 
a investment. 


This is a standard ‘‘American”’ product, and has all the essential parts of our larger mills. 


14 ft. may be had at slight extra cost. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR GIVING DETAILS. SPECI- 
FICATIONS AND PRICES OF SPECIAL EQUIPMENT. 


AMERICAN SAW MILL MACHINERY CO. 





Hackettstown, N. J. 
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poles. Prices are firm at levels established 
some time ago. 


MILLWORK—tTrade in the rural sections 
is proceeding at a brisker pace than that in 
the larger cities. Fear of high taxes, and 
high labor costs, have combined to put a 
damper on building projects in the cities, 
but, despite these factors, trade up to this 
time has been fairly satisfactory. Consider- 
able small residential building still is in 
progress in the Minneapolis suburbs. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


SOUTHEASTERN MARKET — Conditions 
remain relatively unchanged. Production of 
some species has been curtailed by bad 
weather, but most mills are operating on a 
pretty full schedule. The export market con- 
tinues dull, and port labor troubles noted in 
the last few days may further hamper busi- 
ness. Coastal trade is also handicapped by 
such difficulties. 

CYPRESS—Mills are operating at or near 
capacity, the task of filling out inventories 
still being far from completed. Considerable 
stock is being shipped on earlier bookings, 
but current demand is slow. Prices are un- 
changed. 

SOUTHERN PINE—There has been a fur- 
ther falling off in orders. Shortleaf was the 
first to feel the slackening in demand, but 
longleaf is now slower also. 


HARDWOODS—Bad weather has 
curtailment of production. Volume of de- 
mand, and price levels, remain unsatisfac- 
tory, but the reduction in output is expected 
to bring improvement. 


CYPRESS SHINGLES AND LATH—Demand 
continues fair, with dry stocks of some items 
in short supply. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


SOUTHERN PINE—Buyers are seeking 
mills whose stocks will permit immediate 
loading, and it is again a seller’s market. 
Badly mixed orders are the rule. An aver- 
age increase of $1@2 in prices has been made. 
Demand for all house building items con- 
tinues to increase. Because of southern farm 
prosperity, a brisk trade is expected in No- 
vember. All items of No. 3 common average 
$14; No. 2 common, $18; No. 1 and C, $40, 
and Bé&better, $48. These average prices, 
however, are lower than are named by larger 
mills. That prices will advance another 
$1@2 by Nov. 10 or 15 seems positive. 


RED CEDAR shingles have advanced 15 
cents a square, and, because cypress shingle 
production is down to a new low, and stocks 
of red cedars are small, further advances 
in the cedars may be expected. 


HARDWOOD FLOORING—Oak and south- 
ern maple flooring stocks are low and de- 
mand is picking up, so there is definite ex- 
pectation of higher prices. 





forced 


Houston, Tex. 


Cotton prices are so low that the country 
trade is not developing as had been ex- 
pected; however, the crop was so large that 
it has kept the farmers busy and central 
and north Texas still have about 25 percent 
of it to gather. As soon as this crop is 
gathered, buying should pick up in small 
towns. 

SOUTHERN PINE.—The market has been 
very dull. Prices have remained rather firm, 
however. The weakest item seems to be 
1x8-inch No. 2 shiplap, quoted freely at $19 
f. o. b. mill. Also 2x4-inch dimension has 
shown some decline. All No. 1 and better 
inch items are very scarce, and prices are 
gradually increasing. No. 1 boards, 1x12- 
inch, are quoted from $61 to $65, mill, with 
none in stock, and practically all mills have 
increased B&Btr prices $1 since Oct. 1. Pro- 
duction of Nos. 2 and 3 by small mills is 
responsible for the surplus of these grades 
and their weakness. Heavy. recent rains in 
Texas and Louisiana will curtail logging and 
prevent drying of lumber by small mills 


not equipped with kilns. Also the reduced 
running time by practically all of the mills 
is having a strengthening effect on the mar- 
ket. 

HARDWOODS.—The market has been very 
inactive. Stocks accumulated during the 
summer, but winter rains will curtail pro- 
duction. Hardwood flooring remains firm, 
although a few grades have declined from 
$1 to $2 since the first of the month. 


SHINGLES AND LATH.—Shingles have 
shown some strength. A number of Ameri- 
can mills closed down; and the Canadian 
quota for the last half of the year has been 
70 percent filled. No, 1 Perfections have not 
been moving, resulting in a _ scarcity of 
Nos. 2 and 3 Perfections, and the latter two 
items are advancing in price. Southern pine 
lath prices have shown considerable strength, 
as large quantities have been used for 
tobaceo sticks, the price now being $4 for 
No. 1 and $3.50 for No. 2, mill. 


Norfolk, Va. 


NORTH CAROLINA shortleaf pine has been 
very dull, but during the past week there 
was a slight improvement. Southern yards, 
that had allowed their stocks to dwindle in 
the hope of buying at low prices from small 
mills, have had to increase their purchases. 
Most retail dealers, and other consumers, 
today are allowing millmen to carry their 
“inventories” for them, but should there be 
delays in getting shipments off promptly, be- 
cause of bad weather, then there is going to 
be a scramble for stock and prices, especially 
of high grades, are going back upward just 
as rapidly as they have declined. There is 
still a good demand for the better grades in 
the South, and most of the sales are to large 
sawmills with orders they can not fill other- 
wise. While there has not been any improve- 
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ment in the price of edge or stock box, either 
rough or dressed, the fact is that the box 
manufacturers and others using resawn box 
lumber have been more generous is giving 
shipping releases to the mills. The supply 
of box boards from small mills is going to 
be very limited. The demand for air dried 
roofers has been very light. Prevailing 
price is $14 for 6-, 8- and 10-inch f. o. b. 
cars, Georgia Main Line rate. Many roofer 
mills have closed down. 


Warren, Ark. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE—Volume of sales 
has been slightly better than most operators 
expected, the bulk of orders being placed for 
quick shipment. Shipments are running 
ahead of both production and new business 
at most mills. Buyers apparently are wait- 
ing until stock is actually needed before 
placing orders. Prices continue to hold firm 
on practically all upper grade items, espe- 
cially finish, casing, base, moldings and 3- 
and 4-inch flat and edge grain flooring in 
Bé&better grades. Some mills report better as- 
sortment of stocks than at any time this year, 
but other mills report stocks still badly 
broken. B&better drop siding is scarce at 
most mills, except that in Pattern No. 117 
there is some surplus, mostly in 12-foot and 
shorter lengths. No. 1 siding in a droppings 
grade is also in limited supply, and several 
mills report being sold up on No. 1 ceiling 
and partition. Surpluses are confined largely 
to Nos. 2 and 3 boards. Some mills have 
offered these items at concessions of 50 cents 
to $1 for straight carloads, to meet competi- 
tion from small mills. Shipments from small 
mills are being restricted by rains, which 
have wet their stocks, and if these continue 
much longer, prices on common are certain 
to strengthen. Continued heavy rainfall has 
so restricted logging operations that some 
mills are practically out of logs. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS—Some scat- 
tered buying has taken place in hardwoods 
since the first of the month. Most of it is 
confined to actual needs, but some concerns 








HUTHER Bros’. SAWS 


of Super Quality 


Huther Bros. 
Smooth-Cutting 
Hollow-ground 
Saws 4” to 24” 





Choose Huther Saws for their smooth and 
easy cutting. their long-enduring service. 
For more than 50 years the choice of careful 
buyers. 

Illustrated catalog of the complete Huther 
line sent on request. Write for your copy. 
No obligation. 


Huther Bros. Saw Mfg. Co. Inc. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





Huther Bros. 
Dado Heads 
4” to 20” 











weod to be worked. e will 
give you earliest date of delivery. 





Order a set of our Planer and Jointer Knives and see 
how they compare under actual service conditions. 


SPECIAL: 


CHigh Speed Steel Knives and Moulding Cutters for the Woodworking Industry] 


Send us a paper pattern with dimensions and kind of 
quote you at once and 


TAYLOR, STILES & COMPANY --rieceLsviLte, N. J. 


WESTERN AGENTS: Hall & Brown W. W. Machine Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Lumber 
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OSTRANDER 
RAILWAY & TIMBER CO. 
OSTRANDER, WASH. 


The Original Long Timber Mill 








Old Growth Fir, 
Western Hemlock, 
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TRIO LUMBER CO. 


EUGENE, OREGON 
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SULLIVAN LUMBER CO. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


FIR 


TIMBERS, YARD STOCK, FACTORY CLEARS 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, CEDAR, PINE 
26th YEAR 








GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 


332 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE HARRISON 0366 








Builders’ Commercial Agency 
ESTABLISHED 1890 
1321 Builders’ Bldg., 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago 


Arating guide to the Contracting trade of 
Cook County and Cook County dealers 


Telephone Randolph 4893 Collection and Mechanics Liens 








LEMIEUX BROS.,INC. 


FORESTERS — TIMBER ESTIMATORS 
APPRAISERS -- CIVIL ENGINEERS 
410-11 Maritime Bldg. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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using No. 2 sap gum for box and crating 
purposes have covered their requirements for 
the next thirty days. Current automobile 
production indicates an expansion in demand 
from the industry during the next few 
months. Orders booked for oak flooring so 
far this month are ahead of the total for 
the last half of September. Prices on floor- 
ing are holding reasonably strong, although 
a few mills are offering some surplus floor- 
ing at $2@3 under current list. Both small 
and large concerns owning rough oak floor- 
ing stock have shown no willingness to ac- 
cept lower prices than those prevailing the 
past ninety days. Their confidence in the 
market is strengthened by excessive rainfall 
the past six weeks, which has greatly re- 
stricted logging in bottom lands. Ordinarily 
the mills are piling up logs at this time of 
year to run through the winter months but, 
with few exceptions, they have made prac- 
tically no headway so far this fall. Shoulda 
intermittent rains continue the next few 
weeks, many mills will be entirely out of 


o Kansas City, Mo. 


SOUTHWEST MARKET—A lull in building 
operations has further affected lumber prices, 
with southern pine declining as much as $2 
during the last ten days. Key items were 
off around $1 or so, as common lumber prices 
receded to the levels of February, 1936. 
Quotations, as a rule, are down $4 to $7 
from the peak of this year. Retailers’ stocks 
are believed to be badly broken, but there 
has been virtually no buying as prices de- 
clined. While mill stocks have increased, the 
season of curtailment in production is ap- 
proaching. Most retailers in this area bought 
rather heavily early this year, and slow dis- 
tribution from yards has made many hesi- 
tant about acquiring additional stocks until 
the building outlook improves. 


SOUTHERN PINE—Common items are sell- 
ing under the February, 1936, levels. Inch 
common declined around $1 to $2 in the last 
ten days, and dimension showed losses of 
about 50 cents to $1. Upper grades are hold- 
ing steady, but there is a tendency toward 
weakness. 

WESTERN PINE—Irregularity rules the 
Ponderosa market. Selects, shop and all fac- 
tory grades hold firm, while virtually all 
commons are weak. Yard are somewhat 
larger than industrial orders. There has 
been curtailment of production. It is easy 
to fill mixed-car orders. 


HARDWOODS—The southern hardwood de- 
mand has suffered from the strikes at fur- 
niture manufacturing centers. Prices are off 
around 50 cents to $1, but some of the larger 
mills refuse to concede. 


OAK FLOORING—Demand is light, and 
prices are down about $2. Mills are produc- 
ing more than orders call for, and some indi- 
eations are that production will slow up 
promptly. 

CYPRESS—Prices are holding steady, and 
stocks are well assorted. Inquiries and 
orders are less numerous than they were a 
month ago. 

DOUGLAS FIR—A few mills report badly 
broken stocks, and are unable to make 
prompt shipments of badly mixed cars. 
Prices as a whole are fairly steady; some 
items are advancing and others declining. 

SHINGLES—Shingle prices show a wide 
range. No. 1’s are quoted from $2.85 to $3.05, 
and No. 2’s from $2.35 to $2.50, both grades 
unchanged. No. 3’s, however, are up 5 cents 
a square on ranges from $1.45 to $1.55. There 
has been some reduction in production, as 
volume of demand slackened. 





Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
Association of American Railroads shows that 
the revenue freight for the two weeks ended 
Oct. 9, 1937, totaled 1,662,367 cars, as follows: 
Forest products, 72,596 cars (a decrease of 
6,324 cars below the amount for the two weeks 
ended Sept. 25); grain, 72,627 cars; livestock, 
42,373 cars; coal, 320,299 cars; coke, 19,673 
cars; ore, 120,666 cars; merchandise, 348,507 
cars, and miscellaneous, 665,626 cars. The total 
loadings for the two weeks ended Oct. 9 show 
a decrease of 4,644 cars below the amount for 
the two weeks ended Sept. 25. 
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Lumber Company's Bookkeeper 
Carves Designs of Pine 


PRINCETON, ILL., Oct. 18.—Robert Rolander, 
head bookkeeper with the Davis & Hopkins 
Lumber Co. of this city, has a unique hobby 
of interest to the lumber industry. Mr. Ro- 
lander is pictured with two pieces of his work. 
Pieces of Idaho white pine measuring 1x6 by 
four feet are steamed, and, when they are in 
the proper condition, the artisan goes to work 
with his pen knife. Each of two fan shape de- 
signs seen in this photograph is made of one 





A lumber company's bookkeeper holds his handi- 
work made from Idaho white pine 


piece of lumber including the vase, the stand 
on which it rests, and the fans. 

The Idaho white pine was sold by the E. C. 
Gibbs Lumber Co., a commission firm here, to 
the Davis & Hopkins Lumber Co., and was 
— by the Diamond Match Co., Newport, 

ash. 





Hymeneal 


ELROD-WHITTON—An outstanding social 
event in Charlotte, N. C., occurred Oct. 15 
when Stanley Elrod of Henderson and Miss 
Ruth Whitton of Charlotte were married at 
the Myers Park Methodist Church, The groom 
is the son of J. E. Elrod of the lumber com- 
pany in Charlotte bearing his name, and the 
bride is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Earl 
Whitton. Many out-of-town visitors attended 
the wedding. 


FULLER - JOHNSON — Miss Constance J. 
Johnson became Mrs. Franklin S. Fuller in 
a wedding ceremony Oct. 10. The newlyweds 
are residing in Orfordville following a honey- 
moon trip. Mr. Fuller is associated with the 
Orfordville Lumber Co. 


BUSHNELL-KESSENER— Miss Margaret 
E. Kessener of Lafayette, Ind., and Robert J. 
Bushnell of Hinsdale, Ill., pledged their vows 
in an autumn wedding, Oct. 9, in the rectory 
of St. Boniface Catholic Church, Lafayette, 
before the Rev. Athanasius Ostmeyer, O.F.M. 
The bride is the youngest daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry J. Kessener, and Mr. Bushnell 
is the son of Mrs. Grace Bushnell and the 
late Oliver J. Bushnell. Mr, Kessener oper- 
ates the lumber company bearing his name. 
The groom graduated from Purdue Univer- 
sity in 1933, and Mrs. Bushnell attended the 
same institution specializing in art at St. 
Francis Art Studio. 
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Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 


and OFFICE 








J. M. McCrocklin of Terre Haute, Ind., was 
in Chicago last week on a periodic business 
trip. 

E. M. Garrett, sales manager of the Grande 
Ronde Pine Co., Pondosa, Ore., has been in Chi- 
cago on business this week. 


M. J. Fox of Von Platen-Fox Co., Iron 
Mountain, Mich., called on old friends in Chi- 
cago Oct. 18, and reported that business with 
his firm was good. 


L. C. Blades of the Foreman-Blades Lum- 
ber Co., Elizabeth City, N. C., manufacturer of 
southern pine, visited his company’s office in 
Baltimore last week. 


Joseph Silversteen, president of Gloucester 
Lumber Co., Rosman, N. C., stopped in Balti- 
more last week en route to New York to look 
after business interests. 


J. A. Adair of the J. F. Sharp Lumber Co., 
Seattle, was in Chicago last week. He was on 
a tour of eastern connections and markets of 
his firm which wholesales lumber. 


Roy Voshmik, office manager of the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co. and an active worker in 
Longview civic affairs, has been elected second 
vice president of the Chamber of Commerce in 
his city. . 

Marie Arnold, bookkeeper for the John 
Dower Lumber Co., Tacoma, has returned to 
her duties following a three-months’ trip to Eu- 
rope during which she visited relatives in Ger- 
many, spending much of her time in Munich. 


George H. Logan, who recently resigned 
from the managership of the Fullerton Lumber 
Co., Pocahontas, Iowa, has entered into part- 

nership with Sam Furrow in the Pocahontas 
* Lumber Store (Inc.). 


The Turner Resilient Floors (Inc.), Chi- 
cago, is opening a factory at 149 New Mont- 
gomery Street, San Francisco. J. A. Mancini is 
the manager, and the factory’s operations ex- 
tend over the Pacific Coast. 


It was announced Oct. 18 by LeMieux Broth- 
ers (Inc.), New Orleans, that the company has 
moved from 411 Stern Building to 410-411 
Maritime Building. The firm is prominent in 
the field of forest engineering. 


J. C. Hughes, vice president; L. C. Stith, 
comptroller, and J. H. Lane, general sales man- 
ager of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., visited the company’s plant in Long- 
view, Wash., during early October. 


E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) has 
established its general western headquarters in 
San Francisco. An office and warehouse struc- 
ture containing about 87,500 square feet of floor 
space has been leased at 235 Second Street. 


During an inspection trip of Southern Kraft 
Corp. plants in the South, R. J. Cullen, presi- 
dent of International Paper & Power Corp., 
spent Oct. 13 in Panama City. He went there 


from Georgetown, S. C., where a new mill was 
recently started. 


Will A. Cavin of Cavin Lumber Yards, As- 
sociated, Sturgis, Mich., was in Chicago Oct. 
15. Mr. Cavin recently returned from a most 
enjoyable tour of many countries in Europe, 
and says he will have a lot to think about for 
a long time to come. 

Mrs. Arthur G. Cummer of the prominent 
lumber manufacturing family in Jacksonville, 
Fla., is a sponsor of the National Recreation 
Association, which has done much recently 
toward the development of recreation as a part 
of the American school system. 


The Lumber Supplies Co. has been opened 
in Aberdeen, Wash., by C. E. Magnuson, Wal- 
lace McClymont and Clark W. Adams, all of 
whom are well known in the lumber industry 
of Grays Harbor. The firm will deal in lum- 
ber and other building materials. 


Charles Henry, formerly associated with the 
Charles R. McCormick Lumber Co. of Dela- 
ware, Los Angeles, Calif., has entered the 
wholesale lumber business for himself. He 
has been succeeded by W. E. Davis. 


Clarence J. French, secretary of the John 
Dower Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash., was ap- 
pointed by Judge E. E. Cushman as foreman 
of the Federal grand jury for western Wash- 
ington, which convened in United States dis- 
trict court in Tacoma, Oct. 13. 


Carl W. Bahr, president of the California 
Redwood Association, San Francisco, has been 
appointed by Gov. F. F. Merriam to a place 
on the California State Exposition Commission 
which will administer the $5,000,000 appropri- 
ated by the 1937 State legislature for the 1939 
Golden Gate International Exposition. 


In a story in the Oct. 9 issue concerning 
the taking over by Curtis Companies (Inc.), 
Clinton, Iowa, of six companies including the 
Curtis Door & Sash Co., Chicago, it was not 
mentioned that the former Chicago firm will 
hereafter be conducted as a Chicago division 
of Curtis Companies (Inc.). 


The Mutual Building Material Co. at 1919 
South Sepulveda Boulevard, West Los Angeles, 
Calif., has been started by I. W. Mills and 
W. K. Van Anda, who were formerly on the 
sales staff of the Beverly Building Materials 
Co., Beverly Hills. Mr. Van Anda was sales 
manager of the latter concern for several years. 


Alton J. Hager, president and general man- 
ager of the Hager Warehouse & Lumber Co., 
Lansing, Mich., was elected president of the 
Michigan Federation of Retail Merchants at 
the annual meeting of the body held recently. 
The Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers Associa- 
tion is one of the organizations represented in 
the federation headed by Mr. Hager. 


Frank M. Call of the James W. Sewall forest 
engineering force of Old Town, Maine, and 
Port Arthur, Ont., has returned from New- 
foundland, where he has been for several 
months with the Reid Newfoundland Co. Mr. 
Sewall is in Cape Breton, N. S., having com- 
pleted his examination of the Brown Co. lands 
in New England and Quebec which required 
most of his time the past summer. 


Orson D. Romney, Sr., president of the Rom- 
ney Lumber Co., Salt Lake City, Utah, was 
the subject for a biographical sketch in one 
of his city’s daily papers. In 1903, he and his 
father, George Romney, founded the lumber 
company. His son, Orson, Jr., is manager of 
the firm and a former president of the Utah 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. The senior Mr. 
Romney has circled the globe twice, and done 
a lot of other traveling. 


W. E. Brock, who has been manufacturing 
lumber in Durango, Mexico, for the past thirty 
years, was in Chicago, Oct. 11, for a visit. He 
reported that he is buying some additional small 
mills, and said that the lumber business is good 
in his country. Mr. Brock wishes that Amer- 
icans would go to his city. which has a popu- 
lation of 50,000, and start all types of businesses. 
Foreigners control Durango, he stated, but there 
are only a few Americans. He said that there 
is a fine opportunity in the city for young 
Americans who wish to get into their own 
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Certified 
Lumber 


Tell your customers about Certified Lumber 
—and about the mark of “20.” This mark 
identifies a quality product of the Booth- 
Kelly mills, which means it is carefully and 
accurately manufactured. Booth-Keliy mills 
are modern, with up-to-date precision ma- 
chinery and equipment. This is the kind of 
lumber that gives satisfaction every time— 
that builds and increases worth-while, profit- 
able trade for the dealer. Our Mixed-car 
Service is dependable and prompt. We wel- 
come inquiries about our products and our 
service. Let us know your needs in 


DOUGLAS FIR 


Dimension _ Flooring Ceiling 
Drop Siding Finish Stepping 
Mouldings Casing Base, etc. 


We are headquarters for Association Trade-Marked 
and Grade-Marked Douglas Fir Lumber. 
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business. His address is Apartado Two, Du- 
rango. Before going to Mexico, Mr. Brock 
lived in Alma, Mich. 


A surprise party for Peter Kuntz was given 
by his brother, Martin, the night of Sept. 29 
at the Biltmore hotel, Dayton, Ohio, to celebrate 
the fortieth anniversary of his association with 
the Peter Kuntz Co. During most of these years, 
he has been president. About eighty managers 
and associates of the various Kuntz plants lo- 
cated in Ohio, Indfana and Illinois were present 
for the event. George Ballinger, manager of 
the Independent Lumber Co., Cleveland, was 
toastmaster. 

H. F. Early, who has been in charge of the 
output of the Park Falls, Wis., mill of the Ed- 
ward Hines Lumber Co. for several years with 
his office in Chicago, has gone to Iron Mountain, 
Mich., as a sales manager for Von Platen-Fox 
Co., it was announced Oct. 18 by Abbott M. 
Fox. 

Leonard L. Hahn, president of the Crawford 
Door Sales Co. of Ohio, Cleveland, announces 
the removal of the firm’s offices and warehouse 
from 2026 East Twenty-Second Street to 1863 
East Sixty-Third Street. Mr. Hahn said the 
move was necessitated by an increase in business 
which required larger warehouse facilities. 


John G. Heisler, formerly with the J. C. Turner 
Lumber Co., Irvington, N. Y., has become the 
sales representative of the Trotter-Kelleran Lum- 
ber Co. in central and eastern New York. The 
latter concern has been named representative in 
New York State and northern Pennsylvania for 
the Long Lake Lumber Co., Spokane, Wash. 


Fred Wyman, president of the Southern 
Lumber Co., Davenport, Iowa, celebrated his 
eightieth birthday Oct. 10. During his career 
in the lumber business, he has witnessed the 
development and decline of the city as a great 
sawmill center. He entered the business in 1878 
with Lindsay-Phelps Co., and later was its sec- 
retary-treasurer. Despite his rather advanced 
age, Mr. Wyman is in his office daily. 


F. A. Sohst, Hamburg, Germany, who is 
the third generation of his family in the lum- 
ber company known as Heinr. W. A. Sohst 
in Firma, was an interesting visitor at the 
offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Oct. 11. 
He came to America for a three-weeks trip. 
Mr. Sohst hopes that the flooring business in 
Germany will improve, and thinks it will. He 
has found his old friends as warm-hearted 
as ever, and said that he was looking to Amer- 
icans for the same good lumber in the future 
as in the past. 


Two Indianapolis, Ind., lumber companies 
have new owners. Wayne E. Markle has ac- 
quired possession of the Broad Ripple Lumber 
& Supply Co. (Inc.), and Claude E. William- 
son has purchased the plant and stock of the 
Ben Davis Lumber & Supply Co. The two 
owners have been operating their respective 
plants for the past few years, and will con- 
tinue in active management. Recent industrial 
developments in their city have convinced the 
new owners that an increasing demand will be 
developed for lumber and all types of building 
materials. 


Among the recent visitors to Buffalo lumber 
offices were: L. L. Lewis, sales manager of 
Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., Eugene, Ore.; Daniel 
Earing, Gillies Bros. (Ltd.), Braeside, Ont.; 
Harry O. Geary, New York representative of 
Red River Lumber Co. in Westwood, Calif.; M. 
D. Campbell, vice president and general manager 
of Campbell-Moore Lumber Co., Portland, Ore. ; 
J. E. Hurley, sales manager of Southern Lumber 
Co., Warren, Ark.; Richard H. Culter, Indus- 
trial Timber Mills (Ltd.), Youbou, B. C.; C. J. 
Harris, New York representative of Winton 
Lumber Sales Co. of Minneapolis. 


A wholesale distributing warehouse will be 
opened about Nov. 1 in Ft. Wayne, Ind., by 
Michigan Wholesalers (Inc.), Jackson, Mich. 
Five acres of land was secured on which is a 
modern office building, a warehouse measuring 
40x440 feet, and living quarters for a night 
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watchman. There is a private railroad siding 
into the property. The area within a 60-mile 
radius of Ft. Wayne will be covered by the 
company which sells only to retail lumber deal- 
ers recognized as such by the State and local 
organizations. Paul Merrinane, who has been 
with the organization in Jackson four years, 
will be manager at Ft. Wayne. 





Four Are Promoted by Maker of 
Insulating Materials 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Oct. 18—The Board 
of Directors of the Insulite Co. announces the 
election of E. H. Batchelder, Jr., to the posi- 
tion of senior vice president in which he will 
direct the affairs of the company in all its de- 
partments. Mr. Batchelder’s headquarters will 
remain here. For the past five years as vice 





k. H. BATCHELDER, 
Minneapolis; 
Directs Insulite Co. 


M. G. JENSEN, 
Chicago; 
Merchandising Mer. 





M. C. JUELL, 
Chicago; 
Executive Assistant 


E. W. MORRILL, 
Minneapolis; 
General Sales Mgr. 


president and general sales manager, he has 
had charge of the sales department of his firm. 

Following Mr. Batchelder’s promotion, E. W. 
Morrill, previously executive assistant to vice 
president and general sales manager, has been 
named head of the national sales department in 
the capacity of general sales manager. At the 
same time two newly created executive sales 
positions are announced with offices in Chicago. 
M. G. Jensen is general merchandising manager 
handling solicitation and promotion, and M. C. 
Juell becomes executive assistant guiding ex- 
ecutive matters relating to market and field 
activities. These men have been active in the 
sales department of the company for five years, 
and have been promoted as a result of Insu- 
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lite’s expansion under their guidance. An active 
sales organization is maintained in this coun- 
try and abroad with offices in New York, Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis, Washington, St. Louis and 
San Francisco. Plants are at International 
Falls, Minn., for America, and the foreign busi- 
_ is served by a large plant in Karhula, Fin- 
and. 


COMINGS & GOINGS 


ELporapo, OKLA.—H. L. Price, manager for 
nearly two years of the Dascomb-Daniels Lum- 
ber Co. branch here, has accepted a position 
with the Antrim Lumber Co. in Lucine, Okla. 
He has been succeeded by Mr. Sanders, who 
has been managing an independent lumber yard 
at Roosevelt for many years. 


TEMPLE, TEX.—Harold Powell, assistant 
manager of William Cameron & Co. (Inc.), 
San Marcos, Tex., for over four years, has 
assumed a similar position with the company’s 
branch here. 

Honey Grove, TeEx.—Shelby Littrell, for 
many years cashier of the Temple Lumber Co. 
here, has been named manager to succeed R. F. 
Eversole, deceased. 


HitmMar, Catir.—Orval E. Cooper has been 
placed in charge of the Turlock Supply Co. 
yard here. 


Yankton, S. D.—D. A. Dealy has resigned 
from the management of the Loonan Lumber 
Co. branch here after twenty-eight years of 
service. He has been followed by L. R. God- 
frey of Sioux Falls, S. D., who formerly was 
assistant manager of the firm’s yard in that 
city. 

SUNNYVALE, CALIF.—George C. Wightman, 
general manager of the Wightman Lumber Co. 
here, has employed Grant Tombow as his as- 
sistant. Mr. Tombow succeeds Mark H. 
Patheal, who has been placed in charge of the 
new Los Altos yard. 


Pesotum, Irr.—Myron F. Marrs has been 
named manager of the Fred A. Smith Lumber 
Co. here. Formerly he was employed in the 
concern’s branch in Rossville, Ill. 


MraMI, Fra.—Fred H. Kautzmann, local res- 
ident for twelve years, has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the Kautzmann-Vernet Lumber 
Co. to succeed G, Kautzmann who died recently. - 


Etporapo, Trexas.—Cicero Smith has suc 
ceeded Clarence Alfrey as manager of the local 
branch of William Cameron & Co. (Inc.). Mr. 
Alfrey was transferred to Sonora, where he re- 
places W. C. Warren who resigned. Mr. Smith 
has been associated with the Cameron yard in 
Ballinger for four years. 


Minco, OKLA.—Joe Emmons of Chandler has 
been brought here as manager of the Amsden 
Lumber Co. branch. He replaces W. M. 
Hayes, Jr., who has been moved to Blackwell. 








Will Invite Eastern Lumbermen to 
Golden Gate Centennial 


SAN Francisco, CAuir., Oct. 16.—“Califor- 
nia’s redwood industry is facing 1938 with con- 
fidence in its ability to better serve the con- 
struction industry, particularly in the home 
building field,’ Leonard C. Hammond, presi- 
dent of the Hammond Redwood Co. declared 
in San Francisco prior to his departure on a 
three weeks survey tour of the middle West, 
East and South. 

“While business has been quiet during the 
past three months,” Mr. Hammond continued, 
“the redwood operators have maintained a 
strong production and shipment schedule, fill- 
ing a heavy backlog of early 1937 orders and 
strengthening inventories previously depleted. 
Stocks have been brought to the best condition 
in more than a year, assuring buyers of 
prompter shipments and access to more com- 
plete lines of all grades.” Redwood prices have 
been and are expected to remain firm. 

Mr. Hammond pointed out that all of the 
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redwood manufacturers were pointing toward 
1938 as a home building year. The general 
consensus of business analysts is that home 
building in 1938 will exceed that of 1937 by 
at least 5 percent. 

While in the East, Mr. Hammond will in- 
vite ‘a large number of Jumbermen to plan 
visits to California during the 1939 Golden 
Gate International Exposition, in which the 
lumber industry contemplates an important par- 
ticipation. 


Starts on Tour of Inspection 


San Francisco, Cauir., Oct. 16.—Alfred 
Bell, Jr., plant sales manager of the Hammond 
Redwood Co. in Samoa, Calif., for the past 
two years, has been transferred to a tour of 
inspection of the sales operations of that com- 
pany in the middle western, eastern and south- 
ern States. His tour will extend for at least 
nine months, after which he will return to the 
San Francisco offices. 

Mr. Bell, step-son of L. C. Hammond, pres- 
ident of the company, attended Harvard Uni- 
versity and entered the lumber business four 
years ago. He has worked in the manufactur- 
ing, shipping and sales divisions of the com- 
pany. On his present assignment he will 
contact not only the division sales offices but 
all wholesalers and commission men represent- 
ing Hammond Redwood Co. 





Plans to Manufacture Veneer 


SA.Lissury, N. C., Oct. 18.—Plans are being 
made by Howard White of Raleigh, N. C., to 
start operating the Salisbury Veneer Corp. Mr. 
White purchased the R. W. Walker Lumber 
Co., here, and plans to expand it into the veneer 
enterprise. The property consists of five acres, 
and was bought from John L. Rendleman, Jr. 
W. B. Vann of High Point will be associated 
with Mr. White. 

Gum, poplar, oak, ash and walnut will be 
used in the veneer making. Full operations are 
expected to be under way in two weeks. The 
old plant is being remodeled, and a spur railroad 
track laid. 








Pine Company in Oregon to Make 
New Sales Arrangement 


Kinzua, Ore., Oct. 18—The Kinzua Pine 
Mills Co. discontinued its sales arrangements 
with Huson & Son, 70 East 45th Street, New 
York City, effective Oct. 1, it announces, and 
hereafter will deal directly with the wholesalers 
in that territory. The company plans to place 
a well qualified, salaried man in the district a 
little later, and in the meantime will handle 
inquiries and orders from the sales office here. 
The Kinzua Pine Mills Co. operates the entire 
year, producing high quality soft and uniform 
textured kiln dried Ponderosa pine lumber and 
lumber products. The company’s timber hold- 
ings are large, and the logging is conducted 
on a sustained yield plan. 





Formal Opening of New Yard 
and Mill Is Held 


ToLepo, Ou10, Oct. 18—The Kelsey & Free- 
man Lumber Co. which was founded in 1856 
formally opened its new and larger quarters at 
Indiana and Hoag Streets, Oct. 16 and 17. In 
a page advertisement in the local press, A. L. 
Kelsey, president and general manager, invited 
the public to attend the opening and view the 
displays of new features and ideas for home 
construction and improvements. 

The company’s former mill buildings, offices 
and display rooms were completely destroyed 
by fire last May. It re-located on the site for- 
merly occupied by the Campbell Lumber Co. 
Extensive alterations, remodeling and additions 
have been made, and the newest and most mod- 
ern woodworking machinery installed. Mr. 
Kelsey’s grandfather, Aaron L. Kelsey, I, es- 
tablished the company eighty-one years ago. 
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Ohio Lumberman Is His Town's 
Veteran Business Man 


De._ta, Ou10, Oct. 18.—Sixty-three years in 
active business in Delta and still on the job 
is the record of H. L. Miles, head of the plan- 
ing mill and retail lumber business bearing his 
name. He is Delta’s veteran business man. 
Mr. Miles observed his eighty-fifth birthday 
last August. 

After operating a general store and later a 
bakery, Mr. Miles secured an interest in a 
lumber business in early manhood. His part- 
ner, Arthur Dumaresgq, retired from the busi- 
ness shortly afterwards, and Mr. Miles has 
carried on ever since. A large part of Fulton 
County’s native timber was sawn at the local 
mill. Two sons, Roy, the present manager, and 
Dorr Miles, are in the business. 





Machinery Manufacturing Firm 
Moves General Offices 


In one of the biggest moving ventures in 
Chicago’s history, the general offices of the In- 
ternational Harvester Co. were transferred from 
their former location at 606 South Michigan 
Avenue to 180 North Michigan Avenue the 
week end of Oct. 8-10. Business was started at 
the new location Oct. 11, and all mail to the 
concern should be addressed accordingly. The 
International Harvester Co. had occupied its 
old site since 1907. The new telephone number 
of the company is ANDover 4200. 

Three hundred truckloads of office equipment 
were transported from the former location to 
the new during the moving period, and all 
desks, files, cabinets and other supplies were 
in place for business on the morning of Oct. 11. 





Dry Kiln Company Appoints New 
Advertising Manager 


JACKSONVILLE, Fxia., Oct. 18.—C. J. Williams, 
president of the Moore Dry Kiln Co., has an- 
nounced the appointment of F. D. Bennett as 
advertising manager of the company, succeed- 
ing the late Alex H. Stephens. Mr. Bennett, 
who has been connected with H. & W. B. Drew 
Co., manufacturing stationers of Jacksonville, is 
a recent graduate of the School of Business Ad- 
ministration, University of Florida. He made a 
fine record in college and, while he has had no 
previous experience in advertising, Mr. Williams 
feels that the splendid training he has had and 
his excellent record will make it possible for 
Mr. Bennett quickly to adjust himself to his 
new position and become a worthy successor to 
his predecessor, who, trained by Mr. Williams, 
had become recognized as an outstanding mem- 
ber of the advertising profession. 





Sash and Door Company Opens New 


Warehouse 


Fort WortH, TeEx., Oct. 18—The Texas 
Sash & Door Co. opened a warehouse in San 
Angelo, Texas, Sept. 15, to serve the constantly 
increasing volume of sales from lumber dealers 
in that part of the State. The warehouse has 
15,000 square feet oi space, and enables the 
company to better serve retail lumber dealers 
with a complete stock of sash, doors, moulding, 
fir wallboard, plywood, building papers, Balsam- 
Wool insulation, Nu-Wood interior finish and 
other merchandise. 

The Texas Sash & Door Co. was started in 
the summer of 1933 with M. M. Woody as 
president and general manager and J. R. Sal- 
mon as secretary and treasurer. Last June 1, 
a new, larger and better equipped plant was 
opened here, and is a model of efficient and 
carefully planned layouts. The company’s motto 
is to: “Serve the Lumber Dealer, Only.” and 
the aim is carried out. 





Crass I RAILROADS in 1936 required slightly 
less than two ounces of fuel to move one gross 
ton, which includes equipment and freight, a 
distance of one mile. 








Get your full share of this good 
well-paying Roofer business. Be 
ready with Southern Yellow Pine 
Roofers—standard size boards 
made especially for use as roof 
boards, sheathing, sub-flooring, 
cement form work, etc. 


Keep your eye on the farm mar- 
ket for Roofers—for homes, 
barns and other farm buildings. 


Roofers may be ordered dipped 
to prevent stain—air or kiln 
dried. Many of these mills can 
also supply other popular lum- 
ber items. Roofers are sup- 
plied S4S, S2S&CM or Shiplap 
in 34” or 25/32” on special 
order. 


Roofers supplied by these lead- 
ing producers are dependable 
in every way—and you can 
order them through your whole- 
saler: 


King & Thurston 


Manufacturers Air-Dried Roofers 


Thomaston, Ga. 
Leon Clancy Company 


Careful manufacture and prompt shipments 


Moultrie, Ga. 


J. W. Starr & Sons Lumber Co. 


Mfrs. Roofers, Dimension and Boards 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Jeffreys-McElrath Mfg. Co. 


Mfrs. Roofers, Lumber and Box Shooks 
Macon, Ga. 


Millis Lumber Co. of Ga., Inc. 


Mfrs. Pine Lumber -- Roofers a Specialty 
Acworth, Ga. 


The King Lumber Co. 


Roofers and Kiln Dried Finish 
Cuthbert, Ga. 


Tolleson Lumber Co. 
Roofers and Kiln-Dried Finish 
Perry, Ga. 
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THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


SOUTHERN PINE 


East and west side mills have reported the following average f. o. b. mill sales prices 


on southern pine to the Southern Pine Lumber Exchange, New Orleans, La., 


for sales 


made in the period Oct. 7-11 but where prices for this period were not available, prices 
for the month to date have been inserted and starred (*): 
West East West East West East West East 
Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side 


Drop Siding, Stand- 
ard Lengths, 1x6” 
1x3 rift— - |No. 117— 
B&btr Sht. 64.33 66.06|pepetter.. ; 
mtn ae OO Ce: 
No. 2 ....%*37.75 39.83}No. 116— 

—_ B&better..*46.75 44.00 
1x8 flat grain a, Bavat 44.60 42.96 


Flooring, Standard 
Lengths 


B&better.. 45. 11 46.75 
_ 3 See 37.00 43.25 |Assorted patterns 
a Se 24.75 32.95 


B&better.. 43.54 44.80 
ix4 rift— i ene 42.42 39.94 











B&btr Sht. .... 70.25 
No. 1, Sht. 45.15 56.70 Rough Finish 
7 Suncen 31.50 37.00 10-20’ 
1x4 flat grain— B&better— 
B&better.. 46.25 46.37 |Imch thick— 
ie pee 3, 3. ) ee *54.00 52.50 
| ee ae ec: ae ht ) eee 47.00 52.23 
1x5&10 54.00 57.50 
Ceiling, 8 lard  Eeepeere 87.00 72.50 
Lengths 5&6/4 thick— 
My x4— OS eee ..+. 61.50 
B&better..*39.00 cud wnees owe Chae 
Mee Becca: i | eee cece See 
Babet 
er better.. 36.98 36.88 
ig age 33.92 34.60] No 2 Fencing, 10-20 
ee 42.77 46.14 
Surfaced Finish, BG cow wane 43.81 45.60 
10-20’ 
B&better No. 1 Shiplap and 
Inch thick— Boards, 10-20’ 
| eee 53.50 53.00]1x8 ....... 42.60 65.45 
ice wassaiaee 55.74 53.2511x5&10 ... 46.44 50.81 
S .n.ceceee 55.55 S3.81Nx12 ..... 60.34 65.85 
1x10 61.50 60.17 
WOO vances 58.31 56.00 
Mia aia island 80.46 76.85] No. 2 Fencing & CM 
5&6/4 thick— Standard Lengths 
4, 6, 8.... 65.20 64.50}1x4 ....... 15.62 16.63 
5&10 ..... 76.50 72.00hx¢ 1°". laatcae 
Se eh. dere 91.56 84.75 
G— No. 2 Shiplap and 
aoe thick— Boards, Std. Lgth. 
at Sane 49.50 49.75 
; pete At: 49.85 49.08 Shortleaf— 
ee 54.00 49.08]1x8 ....... 19.56 18.85 
1x5&10 ... 54.64 54.08/1x10...... 20.21 19.03 
| eS 76.36 64.430u12 ....+. 26.01 21.25 


51x6 CM... 14.97 14.52 


No. 3 Fencing, No. 3 Dimension, 
Standard Lengths, Random Length 


eer 12.81 11.96]9x4 Short- 
3 Peer 15.98 15.38 lent .... 16.91 124,44 


Shortleaf & Longleaf— 
Ro 3 Shiplap and 


oards, Standard ae il ead 1.3 ae 
Lengths EXE .wceee .# 5. 
oe06 ...... *16.00 14.00 
eee 16.34 15.61|2x12 ..... *15.75 14.00 
8G .o6s. 17.04 14.64 
1x12 ..... 16.33 14.99 
Timbers 20 & Under 
No. 1 Shortleat ea - ’ 
imension o 
s. 24.79 
< 14... 24.79 23.39 |Longleaf— 
* Repeaae se 25.45 24.301, 6 sys 34.00 35.00 
2x6 3&4x10 ... 55.00 .... 
12 & 14... 21.77 21.38 
BO cceiwens 22.10 22.12} gnortleat— 
2x8 
12 & 14... 23.19 22.40]3x4&4x4 .. 30.96 28.85 
16 ........ 23.80 23.33]4x6—8x8 . 27.05 24.80 
2x10 3&4x10 ... 30.75 27.67 
-_ 5x10—10x10 29.80 26.75 
3 see eeee bar 2 3&4x12 ... 37.31 34.00 
eceeeeee . . 5 2-— 2 “ t : ‘ 
 eORR 333 user ST SSS 
2x12 
12 & 14... 35.74 33.25] Casing, Base & Jamb 
| ER ee 37.59 34.50 10-20’ 
No. 2 Shortiear |2&better, 
Dimension ae 63.58 60.00 
2x4 1x6&8 .... 63.37 60.00 
12 & 14... 21.14 19.39]1x5&10 ... 68.29 63.44 
—— aecaanhapager 21.83 19.91 
2x6 
12 & 14... 16.82 17.65 Plaster Lath 
7 ees 16.91 18.05 
2x8 %x1%”, 4 
12 & 14 19.80 18.63}No. 1...... 4.47 4.56 
* 18.55 19.25]No. 2...... 4.10 3.25 
2x10 
12 & 14... 22.26 21.85] partition, Standard 
Be conga 19.33 22.08 Lenoehe 
2x12 
12 & 14... 23.20 24.31)%x4&6— 
Me cet cane 22.66 23.13|B&better .49.75 47.50 








OAK FLOORING 


Following are current quotations on oak 
flooring in carlots, f.o.b. Memphis and John- 
son pa Tenn., and Alexandria, La., as points 

n: 


of orig 
48x2%” 18x1%” %x2” %x1%” 


Clr. qtd. wht....$93.00 $73.00 $73.00 $62.00 


Civ. etd. red..... 79.00 62.00 62.00 62.00 
Sel. qtd. wht.... 72.00 58.00 62.00 55.00 
Sel. qtd. red..... 70.00 58.00 56.00 55.00 
Clr. pln. wht.... 79.00 61.00 64.00 50.00 
Clr. pln. red..... 72.00 61.00 58.00 48.00 
Sel. pln. wht.... 70.00 57.00 52.00 46.00 
Sel. pln. red..... 69.00 57.00 48.00 47.00 


No. 1 com. wht.. 58.00 49.00 45.00 35.00 
No. 1 com. red... 58.00 49.00 41.00 36.00 


Beek, 3 OOM ccecs 34.00 25.00 25.00 19.00 
4x2” %x1l\” *%x2” 
A! A, $80.00 $80.00 ene 
Ce Ce Ee cecceunenens 75.00 75.00 
A ee * ar 73.00 68.00 
a a ae ree 71.00 68.00 ueina 
2 ee 72.00 72.00 $67.00 
Ce, Ms MOGs rvcervecweun 69.00 68.00 59.00 
i SO Eee 68.00 66.00 59.00 
ek ee, See dccaseec ne 67.00 65.00 56.00 
mee, & ORR. Wi ccsvscess 57.00 52.00 47.00 
OS eS eres 54.00 50.00 44.00 
eS ee ee 25.00 20.00 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above the following differ- 
entials figured on Johnson City origin: For 
je 4 stock, $8; for %-inch, $4; for %- and 

-inch, $4.60. 

Chicago delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above the following differ- 
entials gured on Memphis origin: For 


##-inch stock. $6; for %-inch, $3; fo - and 
fe-inch, §3. . sin 


CAROLINA PINE 


Following are prices realized, Norfolk rate 
of freight on sales made during the week 
ended Oct. 12: 


Flooring 
No.1 No. 2 
B&btr. Com. Com. 
DE vtecateateamenes $45.50 $42.20 $26.00 
BD ‘seieswaeeue mae eee 45.20 42.75 25.40 
Ceiling 
errr $26.60 $24.75 $15.70 
Finish, Dressed, B&btr. 
BU a wuewe eae $48.35 BUD ccacaseecne $59.85 
PSE. 47.05 ae 72.00 
0 ar 49.75 SO Serr 72.25 
_. re 51.50 8 ere 81.15 
Boards, Dressed 
No.1 No. 2 No. 3 
Com Com Com 
ee $47.40 $20.90 $16.85 
ae ey 42.65 20.40 er 
a Sica ata ay a ec ecueeoee a 21.85 19.40 
i eee ee 46.00 21.45 18.85 
0 ren ye 52.25 22.95 aaa 
DG sesucds ¥onewaes 61.55 26.85 23.30 


2 Common Dressed 


De covewewb eee $20.60 ad : ree eieaa 
re rer re Te 
DD «tsadceuwene 22. 50 eet: nae: tai ae da 
Shortleaf Dimension No, 2 Common, Dressed 
8 to 16 18&20 
I ree eee $22.25 $25.40 
TE  cxecae Me eeelea eww s ae area 22.65 25.75 
Se eee tern ee 22.50 27.20 
SD iat ay etch tales rare te dae SeaTiraica 24.25 26.50 
EE d-olmracaialq/e Sas a aan aia 24.00 28.75 








NORTHERN HARDWOOD 


Following are prevailing quotations f. o. b. 
Wausau, Wis., on northern hardwoods: 


No.1 No.3 No.2 

Brown Ash— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
errr $60. Po oe 00 $40.00 $30.00 $21.00 
ne wessese 00 48.00 33.00 32.0¢ 
ee -sxagees 70. 90 $0.00 50.00 36.00 322.00 
8/4 ........ 75.00 65.00 53.00 38.00 23.00 


No.1 No.3 No.3 
Basswood— FAS Sel Com Com Com 


4/4 ......+.$78.00 $68.00 $52.00 $30.00 $22.00 
G/4  wcccccee ne] 73.00 66.00 32.00 24.00 


6/4 eee 0 76.00 656.00 32.00 24.00 
B/4 ..c0e -+-_ 93.00 83.00 66.00 34.00 24.00 
10/4 ........103.00 93.00 73.00 46 eoee 


. . A 0 
12/4 ......--108.00 98.00 78.00 61.00 .... 
3/4 .....--- 70.00 60.00 41.00 25.00 .... 


Key Ae" sds: No. 1 and oegter Fg fe on 


No. 1, °, and 
Betton, $887 $83, or on grades, FAs, “ss: 'N No. 1, $73. 


No.1 No.3 No.3 

Hard Maple— FAS Sel Com 

4/4 ........$73.00 $58.00 $48.00 $36.00 $17.00 

5/4 ......-. 78.00 63.00 63.00 38.00 19.00 
, ee i x 

Sf, 


9/4 .....+-. 98.00 83.00 66.00 40.00 .... 
10/4 ......-- 98. . 00 

11/4 wccccee sam 00 108.00 81.00 48.00 :... 
12/4 ......+.118.00 108.00 81.00 43.00 .... 
16/4 ........158,00 148.00 121.00 .... .... 


No.1Com No.2 No. 8 
Soft Elim— FAS & Sel Com Com 


4/4 ........$49.00 $39.00 $27.00 $20.00 
B/4  .cccccee 54.00 44.00 29.00 21.00 
C/E cccccces 54.00 44.00 29.00 21.00 


BEG cccccese ME 47.00 32.00 21.00 
BGFE -cccccces Gee 50.00 34.00 ES 
BEFS ccccecee Ge 55.00 39.00 ees 

No.1 No.2 No.3 

FAS Com Com Com 
—— - 00 ey 00 $22.00 $19.00 
Dn. “epaesiosawaeaus 5.00 -00 24.00 20.00 
Ml cGwaueue wan 24.00 


BFE  cccccccccecess CD Gee Gees aaee 
eee covcceces GE Gee ian 

BBFE ccccccccvcccese Gee Gee GEES F700 

No.1 No.2 No.3 

Birch— Com Com Com 

a tcceeas $80. 00 sic. 09 $51.00 $33.00 $21.00 

nt -segeemes 66.00 37.00 21.00 


6/4 wcccccee 90. 00 $0. 00 61.00 42.00 21.00 
8/4 ........ 96.00 86.00 69.00 45.00 22.00 
10/4 ........108.00 88.00 77.00 45.00 .... 
12/4 ........108.00 98.00 82.00 60.00 .... 
16/4 ........156.00 146.00 122.00 .... .... 
5/8 .....++- 73.00 62.00 42.00 29.00 .... 
3/4 ........ 74.00 64.00 45.00 30.00 .... 


Soft Maple FAS &S8el Com Com 
=a 086. 00 $48.00 $31.00 $20.56 
SJE ccccccccccccce COND GES S200 31.00 
Sere $0.00 67.00 37.00 321.00 
B/E nccccccccceses 856.00 62.00 87.00 3232.00 


MAPLE FLOORING 


Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills re- 
port the following prices realized f. o. b. 
ae mill basis, during the week ended 


Oct, 
; First Second Third 
et eer $83.02 $74.02 $53.01 


WEST COAST LOGS 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 16.—Average prices of 
logs are as follows: 

Fir: No. 1, $25-24; No. 2, $18-16; No. 3, 
$12-13. Peelers, No. 1, $32; No. 2, $6. 

ed Shingle logs $12-14, lumber logs, 


Hemlock: No. 2&3, $12.00-13.00. 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 16.—Below are listed 
average prices received for red cedar shingles 
sold direct to the trade: 











Royals: 
TE eek ac ee tine aera wee $4.35-$4.50 
TONE ee a arartrk-a kwh wie heey Sa aie ean 2.50- 2.75 
A ane eee ee ere ee eee 1.65- 1.85 
Perfections 
i. Gre $3.40- *. 60 
EE ceceeeeneaw eres beteees 2.40- 2.60 
I tao bea alae mine acneare 1.60- 1.70 
xXXXXX: 
REI gcd ad «16 deartanasdinlene onesie $2.95-$2.10 
ag eS RFS Ree Re aS ears 2.30- 2.50 
Po ME 6icavévedes viata ees coats 1.40- 1.506 
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DOUGLAS FIR 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 16.—Current quota- 
tions f. o. b. mill on Douglas fir items in 
mixed cars for rail shipments direct to the 
trade appear below: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


B&Btr. Cc D 

BO Saecaceswnke wae $41.00 $32.00 $19.00 
Flat Grain Flooring 
Se ee $29.00 $26.00 $17.00 
er oe 33.00 31.00 23.00 
Drop Siding 
1x6 Pat. No. 106....$31.00 $29.00 $17.00 
1x6 Pat. No. 116.... 32.00 30.00 22.00 
Ceiling 
TUNG - chin wale panier estes $27.00 $24.00 $15.00 
ME siscemareeco nee 30.00 27.00 16.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6 1x8 1x10 1x12 
oo re $20.50 $20.00 $20.00 $22.00 
a Se 15.50 16.00 16.50 16.50 
NO. Si. ccs 10.50 11.00 11.00 11.00 
No. 1 Common Dimension 

12 14 16 18 20 
ee re $20.00 $20.00 $22.50 $20.50 $22.00 
eee 20.00 20.00 20.50 21.50 21.50 
BE. sh.oniens 19.50 19.50 21.00 22.50 21.50 
eee 21.50 21.50 22.50 24.50 24.50 
p>: | ee 23.50 23.50 23.50 24.50 24.50 

No. 1 Common Rough and/or Surfaced 

Timbers 
4x10 planks 20 feet and shorter and 

le ee ener $19.00 
tos SS OF a er reer 18.00 
ee Se Be iin ee craeais vis a Sree 18.00 





WESTERN PINES 


Following f. o. b. mill prices on actual 
sales were reported to the Western Pine As- 
sociation by members during the period Oct. 


4 to Oct. 9, inclusive. Averages include 
both direct and wholesale sales, and are 
based on specified items only. Quotations 
follow: 
Ponderosa Pine 
5/4x8 §/4x8 
SeLects. S2 or 4S— 1x8 & war. & war. 
C. Select RL...... $64.48 3 ee 
D. Select RL...... 50.98 eer 
SHop, S2S— No. 1 No. 2 
Spies eee $42.93 $27.50 
MOE wociitewas watchs seicwd 40.15 26.94 
Commons, S2 or 4S— No. 2 No. 3 
 - eae eran eae 
po 2: a) 
No. 4, 4/4 RWRL. $16. 14 ere 
Idaho White Pine 
5-6/4 8 
SELECTs, S2 or 4S— 1x8 & war. 
Choice (C) RL... $72.38 $90.25 
Quality (D) RL.. 58.93 z 


Commons S2 or 4S— 
of wastes came? 


Amemeanfirmberman 
Lumber Market Review 


While softwood prices have been los- 
ing ground as a result of declining de- 
mand, with mill stocks accumulating and 
order files thinning down, there are.evi- 
dent quite definite signs of an upward 
turn. In recent weeks, under the influ- 
ence of war scares and cessation of 
Oriental buying of lumber, both retailers 
and manufacturing consumers pared 
down their orders to immediate necessi- 
ties, and many have so reduced their 
stocks that rush orders are beginning to 
come to the mills. In building circles 
there is a growing realization that lum- 
ber must advance with other commodi- 
ties to meet higher costs, a good part 
of which mean increased purchasing 
power; and some admit that many items 
of lumber are now at bargain levels. City 
building is well below last year’s level, 
but increased farm consumption is going 
a long way toward making up the short- 
age; and many city projects deferred 
earlier in the year, when prices were 
higher, are again coming into the market 
for material. Both Government and 
business leaders are turning to building 
stimulation as the means to hold Recov- 
ery gains, and there is little doubt that 
effective steps will be taken that will re- 
sult in an expansion of the demand for 
lumber. Low-grade stock has been the 
chief depressant of prices, with much 
shut out of export markets and a larger 
than usual volume cut by small mills dur- 
ing favorable weather. Already the 
minor producers are encountering diff- 
culties from rains, while many of the 
larger mills are reducing their output, and 
there seems to be a better balance be- 
tween supply and demand. Prices of the 
higher grades have recently suffered a 
little, but are much firmer than the lowers. 
The uppers on the whole are in compara- 
tively short supply, and may be expected 
to lead an upturn in the market. 











No , are < - 

oo $40.87 $3334 $2763 | . Hardwood producers seem to be count 

IMI’ iis No. a. See 45.34 27.40 | ing on curtailment by bad weather for 

ici” oo ain i ‘*** | any immediate improvement in the mar- 
‘ i a az? §/4x8 6/4x8 | ket. Consumption by furniture and other 

ELECTS, or war. wdr. &wdr. | ; ro. are . _ , 

—._. nes | oneee 40 984.95 industrial users has been handicapped by 

C. Select RL ..... 81.00 80.00 .... | strikes, but tends to increase, yet be- 

x Gest ee —— cause of accumulation of stocks at mills 
SHop, S2S— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 <4 . 

eee $54.01 $34.77 $24.00 | and keen competition for the hand-to- 

el witeiccns avai 51.75 33.08 oe 2h » foal e 7 

> i pha detest pt $7 5 mouth orders being placed, with conse 

Laseh=Deusinn Bie quent paring of prices, they fear to buy 

No. 1 Dimension 2x4........ a beyond their immediate needs. The 
lum ee ltl strike fever is subsiding, and increased 
Oi aac sacunsktegnesains ere buying, notably by Carolina furniture 

Jacksonville, Fla., Oct. 18.—Following is a list of wholesale prices on tidewater red 
cypress, f. 0. b. mill: 

Grades 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 10/4 12/4 16/4 
Tank, RW&L, rough..... net neds $100.00 $113.75 $137.00 $137.00 $144.00 
FAS, RW&L, rough...... $67.00 $77.00 86.00 100.50 118.00 118.00 122.50 
Select, RW&L, rough.... 60.00 70.00 70.00 78.50 91.50 91.50 100.50 
No. 1 Shop, RW&L, rough 45.00 54.00 62.00 66.25 77.50 77.50 85.50 
Box, RW&L, rough...... 27.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 
Peck, RW&L, rough..... 26.00 28.00 28.00 28.25 CYPRESS —, 
“A” Finish, RW&L, S48. 74.00 84.90 88.00 103.00 Bests. 18”..... $6.35 $7.60 
“B” Finish, RW&L, S4S. 67.50 77.50 77.50 84.50 Primes, 18”... 4.35 6.00 
“C” Finish, RW&L, S48. 64.50 74.50 74.50 81.50 Economy, 18”. 3.85 4.76 
“D” Finish, RW&L, S48. 59.50 69.50 69.50 72.50 ed <a 
No. 1 Com. RW&L, rough 50.00 55.00 55.00 58.00 %x114x48”" +2 086. 05 $65. ss 
No. 2 Com. RW&L, rough 388.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 3ox1%x82” ... 3.00 .... 
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plants, is reported; flooring orders have 
been increasing; a good volume of buy- 
ing is expected for the new model auto- 
mobiles; and announcement of an ocean 
rate increase is likely to lead foreign 
users to do some forward buying that 
will do much to support the market over 
the year-end. Rains in the South are 
already curtailing seriously logging opera- 
tions in bottom lands. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, these 





f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 
weights, obtained by Arkansas Soft Pine 
mills during the week ended Oct. 16: 
Flooring 
Edge grain— $-inch 4inch 
oracles aerate sein eueivigrs $62.00 $61.00 
Daca eta Gin areal sha vo o-aravalenee. aloe 53.00 52.00 
ie aii at Tove Grange oleae < SIS RG 33.00 32.00 
Flat grain— 
ee on a ey ter pe $46.00 $45.00 
NAN are acc (aonicocbtia cigs hia naio es rcer'o ete aoe 41.00 40.00 
MG IRS oR ierae ata las bicxend.a wiser cnikes 27.00 27.00 
Ceiling & Partition 
B&Better No.1 
UE I aren igre Gib se loreiieaiv es $38.00 $34.00 
og ge Sa ee 45.00 40.00 
Boston Partition, }}x4.......... 41.00 38.00 
Drop Siding, 1x6 
No. 117 No. 118 
MUU Soak Gb Sa eles me wma $39.00 $46.00 
MM 6 och ects oho ain ee 34.00 42.00 
PRC spa hoa bee so ai ore ooheu eae 27.00 29.00 
Finish, Surfaced, B&better 
4 5 8 12 


10 
..-$57.00 $65.00 $58.00 $60.00 $67.00 $82.00 





4/4 
5/4 ... 65.00 72.00 67.00 67.00 74.00 92.00 
Casing & Base, B&better P 
2 ee $62.00 $70.00 $64.00 $65.00 
BE sean cwcess 60.00 68.00 61.00 63.00 
Mouldings 

Discount 
Rwtd. Ot SE eed WR cove 5 ockeecewsesis 0% 
oc a OR AER ORGIES Seater Mere aan 35% 

Boards and Shiplap 
1x6 1x8 1x10 1x12 
Boards, S4S, No. 1..$43.00 $41.00 $44.00 $56.00 
or Shiplap No. 2.. 18.00 19.00 19.00 24.00 
No. 3.. 15.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 

Dimension, S48, 16-Foot 

No. 1 No. 2 
I sete cere vnc, Bim scerietee ious sralccereehs $25.50 $21.00 
Saracen) su a enka a SET OSMOSIS 22.00 17.00 
TE TIRES rete erratic a tararne Sein 24.00 20.00 
I Fora) oi0ySrsshste Aven SCL UMISTEE SIR elie ea 33.00 24.00 
RUE aaideuwwiee sees cateaia pecs 37.00 26.00 

Lath, 34x1%, 4-Foot 
oN re A ened ear WA fe SI MEG ere ees $4.25 
BS EN = scyiinvania ccisernigi ark lor eusva re a eine aie gimcerace Sincere Wisee ee 
Seattle, Wash., Oct. 16.—Prices for red 


cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 
8 to 18 foot, f.o.b. mills, are: 


Beveled Siding, %2-inch 


Cle ar ase compe? 

De Awisene cesewen $28. of $25.00 yy 00 

Te 29.00 6.00 

EE. Seaidwswataen 37. 00 33.00 38° 00 

Clear Bungalow Siding, %-inch 

Mies NINE (acigig:coip angina foqigns Wuasate ala ee -aieln ia ewig teins $55.00 

ee LeeeeENck one Gen saawiens 61.00 

DPD. 4.654404 d0weenebas eden shee cehuus 70.00 

Finish, B&better, S2 or 4S, 6-16’ 

S2S or S48 

or Rough 

ME) évenweseaw ee ere ree $ 70.00 

CARE Pee eae er reer re 75.00 

BEE Sranw:aiaa one o Oka SeSIes 4 NESS See 85.00 

SEE i nnibeeegaien sais eee eee www eae ieaiee 95.00 

SE ain pcinciee eb nies nie eins wa eG ses asta ® 100.00 

ES Daivn-es 0s 00N 449008 SG6 RAN SCONES 105.00 

SE nit bs0dcen aden abe eewaew le ewae eee 115.00 

DEE SR Gsig bss we OGnAg eee a eee nies 120.00 

Ceiling or Flooring, B&better, 4-16 
Es iatars aca oaieie wecbiers ib wridiee an amie egret $40.00 
Ne aiden Ginn cera ae tenia ah ieee bie eines wie aie 42.00 
Discount on Mouldings 6-20’, Odd Lengths 

Series 8000— 

Ee ere 52% 

Detiee SE BRA OVER... cc ccccccccccccces 47% 
Series 7000— 

IIE NG 10.5.6 o:0:0'66'5 0.0.4.0 4609000 52% 

ee 47% 

Clear Lattice, 5/16”, 4 to 16’ 

100 lin. ft. 

DE nawoewree eetenes —pnacne eeeaees oe 

EE .Geirhe 60Ge0e 160 6000 4606 SE Owe S:00 “ean 

MO” <48+46s0s%es bt 0eenn ous eee ereG awe ——— 
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THE BUSINESS RECORD. 















































































Business Changes 


Mobile—S. A. Barrett Planing Mill 
A. Barrett Lumber Co. 
Angeles—Carlow & Gilken 
Co., 738 East 59th Street. 
Lumber Co. succeeded by 


ALABAMA. 
Co. succeeded by S. 
CALIFORNIA. Los 
succeeded by Carlow 
Whittier—Whittier 
Baskett Lumber Co. 

IDAHO. Bonners Ferry—Ellersick Bros. sold re- 
tail business to Standard Lumber Co. 
KENTUCKY. Covington—Yates-Lahner Co. (Inc.) 
succeeded by Yates Lumber Co. 

MICHIGAN. Imlay City—Edward Michaels sold 
his lumber yard to Joseph Mulhall. 
Manistique—Miller Lumber & Coal Co. succeeded 
by Miller-Moran Corp. 

MISSOURI. Columbia—Taylor-Estes Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Daniels Lumber Co. 

NEBRASKA. Crawford—Crawford Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Morison Lumber Co., who will con- 
solidate the stocks at the Morison Lumber Co. 
yards. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Clinton G. Bush Lum- 
ber Corp. changed name to Wood Products Corp., 
3320 Avenue H. 

OKLAHOMA. Madill—Reirdon Lumber & Oil 
Co. purchased by W. O’Brien and Maurice 
Lampe, who will conduct the business under the 
firm name of Madill Lumber Co. 

OREGON. Springfield—Warren Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Elliott Mill Co. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Holly Hill—Holly Hill Lum- 
ber Co. purchased the Chapman-Storm Lumber Co. 
plant which had been idle for the last seven years. 
The mill will be fully renovated and improve- 
ments will be made. 

TEXAS. New Braunfels—Henne 
purchased by Ed. Steves & Sons. 
Overton—Ward Lumber Co. succeeded by Ward 
& Gillum Lumber Co. 

San Antonio—Northside Lumber Co. (Inc.) 
ceeded by Northside Building Materials Co., 
Fredericksburg Road. 
WASHINGTON. Yale—WwW. 
by Lake Merwin Shingle Co. 
WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington—West 
Wood Carving Co. has moved to Louisa, Ky., and 
is operating as the Louisa Manufacturing Co., 
makers of furniture and furniture parts. 
WISCONSIN. Marathon—Harry Hendricks suc- 
ceeded by Andrew Thurs. 





Lumber Co. 


suc- 


2202 
J. Seaman succeeded 


Virginia 


Incorporations 


MASSACHUSETTS. Fall River—American Build- 
ers Supply Co. 

Lynn—Standard Lumber Co.; 
MICHIGAN. Butler (P. O. 
Lumber & Coal Co. 
Kalamazoo—The Miller Wholesale & Warehouse 
Co., 1919 Factory St.; $10,000. Dealer in lumber 
and builders’ materials. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Max 
Lumber Corp., 594 Utica Avenue; 
Freeport—White Pine Distributors 
000. Lumber and woodenware. 
NORTH DAKOTA, 
Co. (Inc.); $25,000. 
OREGON. Culver 
(Inec.); $2,500. 

Pilot Rock—Pilot Rock Lumber, Milling & Manu- 
facturing Co.; $390,000. 
Portland—The Flora Corp.; $100,000; 
in lumber business. 


$50,000. 
Quincy)—Butler 


& Son 
$20,- 


Rosen 
retail. 
(Inc.); 


Hunter—Buchanan Lumber 





City — Lumber’ Specialties 


to engage 





Portland—Leonard Pine Moulding Co.; $10,000; 
sawmill. 
PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia — Philadelphia 


Ship Supply & Lumber Co., Richmond and York 


Streets. 


RHODE ISLAND. Providence—Robinson Lumber 


Co. 
TEXAS. Corpus Christi—McCord Lumber Co., 
455 Ayers Street. 


El Paso—Cantwell Building Supply Co. 
WASHINGTON. Aberdeen — Lumber Supplies 
(Inc.); $5,000. Will handle building materials. 
Hoquiam—H, & H. Logging Co.; $25,000. 
CANADA. BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver— 
Hammond Hardwood Mills (Ltd.), 308 Randall 
Building; $50,000. Sawmill owners and operators. 


New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Angelus Roofing & 
Siding Co., 938 West Washington St. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Beaufort—Lumber & Build- 
ers Supplies Corp. 





High Point—Parker-Brown Co.; lumber and 
building materials business. 
NORTH DAKOTA. Bismarck—Klein Lumber 


Co.; lumber, other building materials and builders’ 
hardware. 
OKLAHOMA. Okeene—Davidson & Case Lum- 
ber Co. will open a lumber yard here. 
Pensacola — King-Lawrence Lumber Co. 
opened a new lumber yard. 


has 
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TEXAS. Seagraves—Tulsa Rig, Reel & Manu- 
facturing Co. is opening a yard here, handling 
lumber, rig timbers and steel derricks. 

e 
Casualties 

NEW YORK. Niagara Falls—Haeberle Lumber 

Co. had machine, carpentry and paint shops and 


a quantity of lumber destroyed by fire, 
estimated at $50,000. 


OREGON. Junction City—Bear Creek Lumber 
Co. planing mill and a large quantity of lumber 
piled on the docks destroyed by fire, with loss 
estimated at $10,000, with no insurance coverage, 


with loss 


New Mills and Equipment 


ARKANSAS. E} Dorado—El Dorado Hardwood 
Co. has erected and put in production a modern 
equipped plant for cutting hickory, oak and gum 
dimension stock. 


FLORIDA. Auburndale—T. R. Miller Mill Co., 
of Brewton, Ala., erecting a new crate factory 
here. 

OREGON. Pilot Rock—A lumber mill costing 


approximately $100,000 will be built by the Pilot 
Rock Milling & Manufacturing Co. as soon as 
sufficient stock in the new company is sold. 


WASHINGTON. Vancouver—Construction of a 
remanufacture sawmill has been started at the 
Port of Vancouver terminal here by Charles W. 
Wecks of Portland, Ore. The plant will be elec- 
trically operated and will utilize rough lumber 
from small mills throughout this district to be 
remanufactured into finished lumber. 





OBITUAR 
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ROY HOWELL JONES, 59, retired lumber- 
man, died at his home in Appleton, Wis., 
Oct. 8. In 1902, after graduating from 
Lawrence College, he joined his father, the 
late G. W. Jones, in the G. W. Jones Lumber 
Co. at Appleton, where he was active in a 
sales and exetutive capacity for many years. 
In 1917 and 1918, he was Washington repre- 
sentative of the Northern Hardwood & Hem- 
lock Manufacturers Association. Early in 
1919 Mr. Jones went abroad for eight months 
as representative of a group of American 
lumber manufacturers in the British Isles 
and France. In 1921 and 1922 he was as- 
sistant chief of the lumber division of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce under Her- 
bert Hoover. In the latter year he was 
appointed assistant secretary of the newly 
formed Lumber Manufacturers Institute. Mr. 
Jones is survived by his widow, a son and 
two brothers. 





JOHN B. BLAIR, 60, president of J. J. 
Moore & Co. (Inc.), San Francisco, died sud- 
denly at his home, Oct. 14, the day after the 
death of his mother in San Mateo. Mr. Blair 
went to San Francisco from Glascow, Scot- 
land, when 10 with his parents. In 1892, he 
was employed as a clerk in the office of J. J. 
Moore & Co. (Inc.), and a few years after- 
wards was made secretary of the firm. He 
entered the shipping and lumber brokerage 
business for himself in 1907, but five years 
later was recalled by his former company to 
take charge of its affairs after J. J. Moore’s 
death. Mr. Blair became majority stock- 
holder in 1920 when he bought the stock- 
holdings of the late J. M. Moore, heir of the 
founder, His widow, a sister and one brother 
survive. 


HUGH W. SESSOMS, 65, retired lumber- 
man of Arlington, Wash., died in his home 


in that city Oct. 8. He went to Mt. Vernon, 
Wash., in 1890 from North Carolina, and 
joined the English Logging Co. Later he be- 
came associated with the Sutton Lumber & 
Trading Co. of Clayquot, B. C. From 1910- 
1927, Mr. Sessoms was manager of the Ebey 
Logging Co. of Arlington, and from 1927- 
1934 he was manager and controlling owner 
of the Eyre Mill Co., a lumber and shingle 
plant in Arlington. He was since retired. 
In public life, Mr. Sessoms had served as 
mayor of Arlington, and was active in bank- 


ing circles. His widow, two sons and a 
daughter survive. 
JOHN A. LINDSLEY, with his. brother, 


Edwin M. Lindsley, at the head of the Linds- 
ley Lumber Co. in Dowagiac, Mich., since 
1885, passed away Oct. 19. The two brothers 
entered business at Hartford in 1881, and 
when considerable business came to the 
company from Dowagiac decided to re-locate 
their yard in that town. Ever since they 
started business, the two brothers have read 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. Lindsley has 
led a civic-minded life, and Dowagiac was 
proud of him as a citizen. 


MRS. EDNA IRENE KEMP, 43, of Long- 
view, Wash., wife of Tome Kemp, factory 
sales manager for the Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
died Oct. 13. Her husband, a daughter, her 
mother, a sister and two brothers survive. 


EARL BEARD, 25, assistant manager of the 
air conditioning department of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., Tulsa, Okla., was buried Oct. 19. 
He died from the sickness that has claimed 
several other lives in Tulsa, and which is 





















Brooktyn, N. Y., Oct. 18.—One 
of the best known and most suc- 
cessful lumber concerns in the New 
York metropolitan area, Cross, 
Austin & Ireland, greatly improved 
its facilities recently by converting 
its old-type into a modern Moore 
cross-circulation kiln. The remod- 
eled kiln, equipped with automatic 
temperature and humidity control 
and other late Moore improvements, 
makes possible the drying of a large 
variety, and different thicknesses, 
of lumber green from the saw. The 
edge-to-edge stacking allowed by 
the Moore cross-circulation kiln, 
increases capacity by about 40 per- 
cent and thus reduces the unit cost 
of drying lumber. As will be noted 


tu the accompanying picture, the 
firm has conserved space by build- 
ing kiln on the first floor and plac- 





ing the factory on the floor above. 
J. M. Flower, superintendent in 
charge of operations for Cross, 


Lowers Costs of Drying by Converting Kiln 


Austin & Ireland, recently dried in 
its kiln a charge of 4-inch clear 
spruce, which successfully met the 
difficult specifications set up by the 
U. S. Navy Department for woods 
used in airplane construction. 
Charles Rosenbrock is the treasurer 
of Cross, Austin & Ireland. 





Large capacity of this converted 
kiln results in low unit cost of drying; 
it successfully handles wide variety of 
green lumber, and enables prominent 
Brooklyn concern to meet difficult 
Navy airplane 


specifications for 


woods successfully 
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being investigated by agents of the Federal 
food and drug administration. He gradu- 
ated in 1935 from the University of Okla- 
homa, and first worked for his company in 
San Antonio, Texas. 


FRANK C. PARRETT, 55, president of 
Baker Wood Preserving Co., Marion, Ohio, 
and a former representative and senator in 
the Ohio State legislature, dieq of a heart 
attuck, Oct. 15. After his graduation from 
Ohio State University, he became a member 
of the editorial staff of the old Columbus 
(Ohio) Press Post, and later was editor. Sur- 
viving is his widow. 


JOHN W. KITCHEN, 59, outstanding citi- 
zen in northeastern Kentucky, died suddenly 
at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., Oct. 15. 
He was president of three lumber companies 
with headquarters in Ashland, Ky.; was 
president of the Second National Bank of 
Ashland, and interested in various coal and 
other properties. His widow and _ three 
daughters survive. 

SAMUEL B. BEYER, 75, of Beyer & Co., 
Tyrone, Pa., was fatally injured Oct. 8 in an 
automobile accident. His wife was badly hurt 
in the wreckage. Mr. Beyer resided in Tyrone 
all of his life, and was in the planing mill 
and retail millwork business fifty vears. His 
widow and a son are principal survivors. 


CHARLES E. LOCKETT, 64, proprietor of 
the C. E. Lockett Lumber Co., Grenada, Miss., 
died suddenly in his home Oct. 2. He moved 
to Grenada about thirty years ago, and later 
entered the retail lumber business. He is 
survived by his widow, two daughters, five 
sons, seven sisters and two brothers. 


FRANK E. WAYMER, 66, who had served 
as president of the Southern Veneer Co., 
Palatka, Fla., and was formerly manager of 
the Wilson Cypress Co., Palatka, died Oct. 9, 
For many years he operated veneer plants 
throughout the State under the firm name of 
Paul & Waymer. A sister survives. 


FRED WILSON, SR., 65, president of 
Wilson-Smith Veneer Co., Dillon, S. C., died 
Oct. 6 at a sanatorium in Southern Pines, 
N. C. A native of Michigan, Mr. Wilson was 
in business at Dillon for twelve years. His 
widow, a son, and a daughter are survivors. 


JOSEPH K. McLEAN, 63, vice president and 
treasurer of the retail lumber firm of Stacy 
G. Glauser & Son (Inc.), Chester, Pa., died 
Oct. 12 in the home of a daughter. He was 
employed by the lumber firm for the last 
forty years. His widow, two daughters and 
a son are left. 


STEPHEN M. WILLINGHAM, 52, president 
of the Texas Lumber & Supply Co. with 
branch office in Kirkwood, Mo., until its liqui- 
dation last year, died Oct. 4 in Haynes City, 
Fla., where he had recently gone for his 
health. His widow and a son survive. 





J. WALTER WILLIAMSON, 65, proprietor 
of the Williamson Mill & Lumber Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y., from 1913-1929, died Oct. 14 while 
on a business trip to Titusville, Pa. He 
retired from business when his wife died. 
His brother and two sisters are left. 





Residence Construction Costs 
Following are index numbers of construction 

costs (based on 1926-9 averages as 100), com- 

piled by E. H. Boeckh & Associates (Inc.), 


Cincinnati, Ohio, covering residences, frame 
and brick: 

1926-29 1935 1936 October 

Area Avg. Avg. Ave. 1937 
Atlanta— Frame. 82. 68.4 68.4 78.4 
Brick.. 87. 72.4 72.4 85.0 

Baltimore— Frame.107.2 60.0 80.9 92.2 
Brick..112.0 85.5 85.8 97.9 

Boston— Frame.116.3 91.2 87.9 103.3 
; Brick..120.3 97.6 94.2 110.8 
Chicago— Frame.109.2 91.5 97.2 106.3 
: Brick..114.2 97.9 102.9 112.7 
Cincinnati— Frame.100.5 86.4 84.5 102.1 
Brick..105.0 92.3 89.9 110.6 

Cleveland— Frame.107.2 87.6 91.7 106.8 
Brick..113.4 94.5 98.8 114.6 

Dallas— Frame.112.8 82.8 82.5 90.1 
Brick..115.8 88.9 87.1 94.9 

Detroit— Frame.103.3 78.1 80.6 98.3 
: Brick..108.4 83.4 85.9 105.4 
Minneap.— Frame. 92.8 82.7 88.6 105.1 
Brick.. 98.2 88.6 93.6 111.2 

N. Orleans— Frame. 93.3 76.2 173.4 85.3 
Brick... 96.3 81.3 78.8 88.6 

New York— Frame.133.3 92.2 96.4 114.3 
‘ Brick. .138.4 92.5 101.8 120.4 
Philadel Frame.100.3 85.4 88.7 90.8 
. Brick..100.7 91.9 95.5 97.3 
Pittsburgh— Frame.113.3 84.1 92.8 115.5 
: Brick..118.8 90.5 100.4 123.3 
St. Louis— Frame.118.6 91.6 91.0 99.6 
Brick..121.1 99.7 99.1 108.2 

San Fran.— Frame. 87.7 84.1 86.5 97.3 
: Brick.. 93.7 91.6 95.6 106.8 
Seattle— Frame. 84.5 81.1 79.8 98.0 
Brick... 92.2 88.6 86.5 108.6 


Amemeanfiunberman 


New Western Pine Membership 
List and Buyer's Guide 


PorTLAND, Ore., Oct. 16.—A revised issue of 
the Directory of Membership of the Western 
Pine Association, corrected to Oct. 15, is now 
available for distribution at the association head- 
quarters here. The list of member mills and 
classified data pertaining to their products have 
been revised as regards changes and additions 
that have occurred since the previous issue was 
printed. Nearly 150 mills are listed, showing 
location of plants and sales offices, annual capac- 
ity, and percentage of production of Ponderosa, 
Idaho white and sugar pine and also Douglas fir 
larch and spruce; also shows the standard and 
factory products and specialties manufactured at 
the individual plants. 





Statement of the ownership, management. 
circulation, etc., required by the Acts of 
Congress of August 24, 1912, and March 3, 
1933, of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, pub- 
lished every other week at Chicago, IIl., for 
October 1, 1937. 


STATE OF ILLINOIS, ) 
County or Cook, § 5&8: 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid. personally appeared 
ELMER C. Houg, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the business manager of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation) etc., of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as 
amended by the Act of March 38, 1933, em- 
bodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions, printed on the reverse of this form, to-wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
manager are: 

Publisher, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN (a_ Cor- 
poration), 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Editor, Eumer C. Hows, 6704 Stewart Ave., 
Chicago, Ill 

Managing Editor, A. L. Forp, 1550 East 63rd 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

Business Manager. ELMER C. Hous, 6704 Stew- 
art Ave., Chicago, Il. 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpo- 
ration, its name and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
percent or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporation, the names and ad- 
dresses of the individual owners must be given. 
If owned by a firm, company, or other unincor- 
porated concern, its name and address, as well 
as a of each individual member, must be 
given. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN (a corporation), 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 


s Carl W. Defebaugh, 1120 E. 50th St., Chicago, 
ll. 


431 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
percent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages or other securities are: (If there are 
none, so state.) None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners. stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company, but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trus- 
tee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given: also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant 
has no reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation, has any interest di- 
rect or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 


5. That the average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the twelve months preceding the 
date shown above is ..... --.+. (This informa- 
tion is required from daily publications only.) 


ELMER C. HOLg, 
Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
24th day of September, 1937. 


WILLIAM MATHIESEN, 
(Seal.) Notary Public. 
(My commission expires Feb. 4, 1941.) 
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How to Figure Costs for Advertising 
j In Classified Department 
Se EE ocibsdccweocnsnae eeeecees 30 Cents a line 
Two consecutive issues..........55 cents a line ' 
Three consecutive issues..........75 cents a line 








Four consecutive issues..........90 cents a line 

\ Thirteen consecutive issues.......... $2.70 a line 
Twenty-six consecutive issues....... $5.40 a line 
Seven words of ordinary length make 


one line. 


Count in the signature. 
counts as two lines. 


No display except the heading is 


Heading 


permitted. 

Extra white space figured at line 
Tate. 

One inch space advertisement is 


equal to fourteen lines. 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 








Too Late To Classify 


CARPENTER APRONS 


Write for samples and prices. 
THE MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CO. Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minn. | 


| WANTED. 


Employees 


EXPERIENCED DETAILER AND BILLER 
For small modern millwork plant, Northern City. 
One familiar with cost book “A” preferred. 

Address ‘J. 38,’ care American Lumberman. 

















WANTED: A-1 FIR MAN 
Manage Fir sales large manufacturer and whole- 
saler. One thoroughly familiar with west coast 
mills. Excellent opportunity right man. Good 


salary plus bonus. : 
Address “J. 47,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED: YARD MANAGER NORTHERN ILL. 


Population 6000. Must be qualified to draw small 
house plans and specifications to meet FHA stand- 
ards, and thoroughly understand both farm and 
city construction. State fully your qualifications 
and past experience. 


Address ‘J. 41," care American Lumberman. 





WANTED: YARD MANAGER 
Capable of handling good sized volume in a good 
Iowa county seat town. Must be able to handle 
stiff competition and a good credit man. Advise 
salary required first reply. 
Address “J, 74,”° care American Lumberman. 





WANTED: YOUNG OR MIDDLE AGED MAN 


Stenographer with experience in sales office of Ap- 
palachian Hardwoods. Give age and experience in 
reply. 

Address “J. 


77 
ad, 


care American Lumberman. 





Salesmen 


SOUTHERN PINE WHOLESALER 
Located in Producing area desires several Com- 
mission Salesmen. If you are a consistent pro- 
ducer let us hear from you stating qualifications 
and territory desired. 

Address “J. 71,’ care American Lumberman. 
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WANTED 


Salesmen 


SOUTHERN PINE SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


On salary or 5% basis wanted by long established 
outstandingly successful Southern Wholesaler Manu- 














facturer. Every type and price product from 
eighteen plants in three States. Now shipping 
2500 to 3000 cars per year. Want normal, timely, 


profitable increase. Have exclusive territory open 
in some counties (and cities) in Michigan, Illinois, 


Indiana, Ohio, West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee 
and Missouri. Write fully first letter past and 
present connections, also territory and _ trade 
worked. Agents who have just a few customers— 
industrial or retail—are especially wanted—they 
find our quality, dependability, and service keep 


those extra good customers for them. BURDETTE 
LUMBER COMPANY-—Headquarters and Sales 
Office—Since 1921—at—Meridian, Miss. 





WTD: EXP’D RETAIL YARD SALESMAN 


To sell in yard and call on trade. City 100,000 

central Michigan. State experiences, references. 

age and salary expected, in own hand writing. 
Address “H. 87,” care American Lumberman. 


SALESMAN TO SELL INDUSTRIALS 


Must know this business thoroughly, especially in 

crating lumber. A good salary to a man who can 

produce. Advise as to experience and references. 
Address “J. 31,” care American Lumberman. 


WTD: A GOOD LIVE REPRESENTATIVE 
In New England to sell our oak flooring on com- 


mission. 
BOYDTAN MFG. CO., INC., Boydton, Va. 


HARDWOOD LUMBER MANUFACTURER 
Desires commission salesman to cover Ohio or Ohio 
and Western Pennsylvania. 

Address “J. 50,’ care American Lumberman. 
WTD.: SALESMEN IN EASTERN TERRITORY 
Men familiar with the trade and who can produce 














orders for a D. Window and Door Frames. Com- 
mission ba > 
BRADL EY », MILLER & CO., Bay City, Mich. 





WANTED: LUMBER SALESMAN 
For Southern Wisconsin—must be experienced— 
only those giving past sales figures considered— 
advise salary wanted. 





Address “J, 51,” care American Lumberman. 
WHOLESALER 
Handling Southern and Western lumber wants 
commission salesman for Pittsburgh and Western 
Penna. Exclusive territory, liberal commission. 


Address “J. 70,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED: SALESMAN 


Experienced in selling contractors in Chicago ter- 


ritory. 
Address “J. 64,” 


care American Lumberman. 





SALESMEN & MANUFACTURERS AGENTS 


Now calling on lumber mfrs., jobbers, dealers, fur- 
niture mfrs., other large lumber users IIl., Wis., 
Mich., Minn., Ind., Iowa, Mo., Ohio, to solicit orders 
for Hart Moisture Gauges, straight commission 
basis. Leads furnished. A & A Sales Agency, 53 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 





Employment 





EMPLOYED MANAGER & SALES EXECUTIVE 


Special millwork sash and door jobber and retail 
lumber sales $300,000 up. Experienced all phases 
from bottom up. Outstanding salesman, capable 
millwork estimator, detailer, experienced in produc- 


tion. A more promising future based on results 
is desired. Address in confidence. 
Address “J. 76,” care American Lumberman. 





DETAILER-BILLER & MILLW’K SUPT. 


Seeks position, 22 yrs. exp. high class millwork. 
12 yrs. draftsman & Sup’t. A-1 ref., age 38 
Address “J. 33,” care American Lumberman. 





SALESMAN—TEN YEARS LBR. EXP. 


Large acquaintance among dealers in middle west. 
Address “J. 78,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED 











POSITION: BOOKKEEPER OR OFFICE WORK 

Age 23, married, business college graduate, 

eral years’ experience in lumber yard. 
Address “J. 63,” care American Lumberman. 


sev- 





Ernployment 


YOUR BUSINESS 
Might be profited by my long experience if brought 
into your office as auditor, supervisor, advert. mgr. 
Let’s talk it over. Write H-W EQUIPMENT CoO., 
Sharon, Pa. 








POSITION AS ASSISTANT TO OWNER 
Or manager retail yard. Experienced all depart- 
ments. Capable taking full charge. 
Address “J. 69,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED: POSITION AS INSPECTOR 


Experience five years with National Hardwood 
Lumber Ass'n. 
Address “J. 58,’’ care American Lumberman. 





“~™ SALESMAN-DESIGNER-ESTIMATOR 
Employed by Government, desires to change to 
private industry. Expert on small houses, knows 
financing. 
Address ‘J. 59,” 


POSITION WANTED 


Experienced in listing materials from plans and 
specifications. Cost Book “A” graduate. 17 years 
office experience. Desire change. 

Address “J. 48," care American Lumberman. 


WTD. POSITION IN OR NEAR MINNEAPOLIS 


By young man, age 33—7 years in retail lumber 
business. Experienced in listing, pricing and sales 
work—8 years in wholesale sash and door office. 


care American Lumberman. 








Experienced in order department, pricing and 
billing work. 
Address ‘J. 28,” care American Lumberman. 





WTD. POSITION AS MANAGER OR SUP’T 


Manufacturing and sales experience. Just com- 
pleted successful operation and liquidation south- 
ern pine and hardwood mill. 

Address “H. 77,” care American Lumberman. 


A-1 CIRC. SAWYER & FILER WANTS JOB 
On small hard or softwood mill, tractor or steam. 


10 years exp. A-1 ref. 
Address “F. 94,” care American Lumberman. 


ACCOUNTANT—OFFICE MANAGER—CASHIER 
And Bookkeeper desires change. Saw Mill and 


Retail Yard experience. 
Address “H. 60,’ care American Lumberman. 


TIMBER ESTIMATOR-VALUATION REPORTS 
Know value your timber anywhere in world. 
me A. WHEELER, 36 Linnaean St., Cambridge, 
ass. 


POSITION WANTED—MANAGER OR ASS’T 


18 yrs. exp. retail lumber and millwork, shipping, 

buying, selling and estimating. Age 39. Avail- 

able at once. 
Address “J. 55,” 














care American Lumberman. 





DO YOU WANT EMPLOYEES? 
Write an advertisement; send it to the paper that 
reaches the people. We can help you. AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 431 S: Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


Retail Lumber Yards 


IN THE MARKET FOR DESIRABLE LUMBER 
and material yard in City of 2500-50,000. Would 
prefer Southern Michigan, Ohio, Indiana or Illi- 
nois. In good farming section and industrial town. 
Prefer to deal with aged owners who wish to re- 
tire with yards that show a fair profit with possi- 
bilities of increase. Must stand rigid investigation. 
Enclose photographs and full particulars. 
Address “J. 56,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WTD. TO BUY: GOOD LUMBER & COAL YARD 


In northern Illinois or southern Wisconsin. All 
replies strictly confidential. 
Address ‘“‘G. 81,” care American Lumberman. 


Steel Rails 


WANTED: 3 TO 4 MILES, 25 TO 40 LB. RAILS 


State price and condition. 
care American Lumberman, 

















Prompt shipment. 
Address “J. 62,’’ 





October 23, 1937 
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Lumber and Dimension 


WANTED: KILN DRY BIRCH OR BEECH 


9 “xs 44%" — 19” 





2 and longer 
1%4"x4%"—19" “ “ 
1%” x 4 ies 19” iy “sé 
4 ” x 4%” _—— 19” se ia 
%"x4 "19" “ “ 


We Can Use About 1 Car Per Month During 1938. 
Address ‘J. 60,’ care American Lumberman, 





WANTED: ONE OR TWO CARS %” No. 2 & 
BET. BIRCH 


Tie Sides or 4%” No. 1 & 2 Com random lengths, 
Can use mixed Birch and Maple. For delivery cen- 
tral Wisconsin, via C&NW or Soo Line. Otis I, 
Pennington, Birnamwood, Wisconsin. 





1” ls & 2s BIRCH LUMBER WANTED 
1 car straight grain, 8’ to 12’ or largely these 
lengths 80% red 2 sides. 
Address “J. 57,’ care of. American Lumberman, 





WTD.: POP., GUM, MAPLE AND OAK SQRS. 


To be cut to order. Air Dried and Kiln Dried. 
Address “J. 67,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WTD. TO BUY: ASH & HICKORY DIMENSION 


Carload shipment—inspection at yard. 
Address ‘“‘H. 64,’ care American Lumberman. 


WTD.: 5/4 QTRD. RED OAK SEAT STOCK 
Clear face and edges, 17%” and 19” long. 


or kiln dried. 
Address “H. 70,” care American Lumberman. 


Used Machinery 


WANTED: ONE 6 FOOT HORIZONTAL 
Band Resaw, right-hand roller feed. 
ADAMS-EDGAR LUMBER COMPANY, 
Miss. 








Air 








Morton, 


—" 


WANTED: ONE PLANER KNIFE GRINDER 
Yates American, for high speed and _ regular 
knives. Also, one Yates American Planer Knife 
Balancing Machine. 

H. A. HANSON, 





Box 355, Walker, Minn. 








| FOR SALE 
Retail Lumber Yards 


rrr eee YY 
FOR SALE: MOD. RET’L LBR. PT. & HDW. BUS. 


In town of 3000, one model brick warehouse, one 
frame shed and residence on cor. of 5/6 acre plot 
on Broad St. Value $15,000. Up-to-date stock 
about $13,000. Trade covers a radius of 15 miles. 
Estab. 1920. Owner desires to retire. Cash deal. 
Address ‘J. 65,” care American Lumberman. 


FOR SALE: LUMBER BUSINESS 


Near Albany, N. Y. In thriving condition. Nets 
good return. Owner retiring. Write E. B. BELL, 
749 Myrtle Ave., Albany, N. Y. 


FOR SALE: RETAIL LUMBER YARD 


In Small Central Wisconsin Community. 
Address “H. 89,’" care American Lumberman. 


FOR SALE: ESTABLISHED LUMBER 


And Supply yard. Good community. Will be sold 
reasonably due to death of President of Company. 
Address “H. 86,’”’ care American Lumberman. 


FOR SALE: GOOD LIVE YARD 


In Northern California; excellent schools and col- 
leges within driving distance. Would consider @ 
trade for Wyoming or Montana yard. 

Address “H. 61,” care American Lumberman. 


FOR SALE: LUMBER YARD 
With side track, located in North Central Indiana, 
carpenter shop, buildings in good condition, excel- 
lent farming community. 
Address “J. 45,” care American Lumberman. 
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